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NBC GENERAL LIBRARY 

SUN OIL COMPANY does a COMPLETE JOB 




SO DO HAVENS AND MARTIN, l<>c. STATIONS... 



When you "fill er up" with SUNOCO ... the 
power flowing into your tank is the result of a 
complete job of production. The exacting 
scientific control at SUN's catalytic cracking plants, 
such as the above in Toledo, insures the best in 
petroleum products. Together with modern 
distribution and salesmanship, Sun Oil Company 
stands a leader in the field. 

Havens & Martin, Inc., also gives you power . . . 
"sales" power from Richmond to the rich areas 
throughout Virginia. Creative programming and 
public service on WMBG, WCOD and WTVR has 
built large and loyal audiences. Join the other 
advertisers using the First Stations of Virginia. 



WTVR 



WWR— 

RICHMONb^ . 

{HAVENS & MARTIN INC. ^ "~ 




SJqufhrnBt television station 



laitium power — 100,000 watts at 
faximum Height — 1049 feet 



WMBG*" WCOD'* 

First Stations of Virginia 

Havens & Martin Inc. Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 
Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
WTVR represented nationally by Blair TV, Inc. 
WMBG represented nationally by The Boiling Co. 
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Thfi -radio statio-n 
thai works outdoors: 
5 picture story 

page 40 

100% air budget heap's" 
OnBskfo tissues- get 
national distribution 

page 42 



How ARB! tests helped 
convert Hale's Dept. 
Store to use if rani 

page 44 
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-aoMiwc up 

00 ... MORE THAN 
125 STORIES HIGH! 



KWTV's new tower — soon to be the world's tallest 
man-made structure — is rushing skyward toward its 
1 572-foot destination. 

And KWTV's new studios — soon to be among the 
largest and best equipped in the Southwest — are also 
near completion. 

Here's a glimpse at the KWTV picture you'll have by 
October 1 : 

1 572-foot antenna 

31 6,000 watts—video 

1 58,000 watts— <iudio 

Oklahoma's largest coverage area*— 

1,401/400 population; 

$1,326,048,000 retail sales 



•100 microvolt aroa per anginaaring computations. Papulation and tales 
figures— 1954 Solas Man ogam ant Survey af Buying Power. . 

Oklahoma's Number 1 television station is heading 
fast toward new heights of sales-effectiveness. You 
can buy this coverage now for your fall campaigns. 
Ask us for the complete storyl 



FRED L. VANCE EDGAR T. BELL 

Sales Manager Executive Vice-President 




KWTV - CHANNEL 9 

OKLAHOMA CITY 




Key am stations 
plan coalition 



Radio-rv learning 
print tricks 



Brassieres and 
girdles on air 



Spot radio is 
tonic for S.S.S. 



lips mixes 
film and football 



Station breaks 
a plus for RCA 



Long-discussed coalition of top-prestige, high-powered radio stations 
may become reality within 30 days. Group would serve national spot 
advertisers via tape. Dissatisfaction with network radio is behind 
series of meetings stations are holding on subject. Group, now known 
as Quality Stations Association, may run to 25 or 30 stations; main- 
tain (in addition to individual station reps) own offices in key 
cities; clear choice time. 

-SR- 

Radio and tv are moving rapidly into preserves of printed media. NBC 
TV "Home" show, for example, is taking cue from women's magazines 
by working with department stores. Regular features of show now is 
department store of the week in which cameras pay visit to store. 
Show and sponsors benefit from promotion store does to reciprocate. 

-SR- 

Other respect in which air media are breaking print monopoly is in 
type of clients being attracted. Exquisite Form Brassiere campaign 
this fall in network tv (ABC) and radio (CBS) is b igg e st bra ssiere 
effort in network history. (See profile on Exquisite Form ad manager, 
page 24.) Locally, too, women's undergarments are on air. Article 
this issue tells of Hale's department store in Sacramento and test 
it made of radio, including girdle and brassiere commercials. Note 
particularly girdle copy (page 44) which gives frank description of 
girdle advantages without inhibitions of former years. 

-SR- 

When S.S.S. Co. of Atlanta found sales of its tonic going down despite 
heavy newspaper advertising, firm tested radio. Results were so en- 
couraging firm expanded spot radio use until today it's buying time 
on 305 stations. Sales are up ov e r 300% since co m pan y st arted radi o 
in 1951 1 advertising was seasonal, is now year-'round. Radio budget 
in 1954 is $500 , 000-plus or 80% of total. Firm will put tonic on 
market in tablet form after Labor Day. Agency is Day, Harris, Mower 
& Weinstein, Atlanta. 

-SR- 

Phillips Petroleum approach to spot tv gives firm 2 different pro- 
gram formats while preserving advantage of 52-wee k discounts. 
Phillips airs football in fall, is on air rest of year with film 
show, Ziv's "I Led 3 Lives." Lambert & Feasley, Phillips' agency, is 
seeking to pick up show in 40 markets,, now has 28. Show was in 23 
markets for Phillips last year. 

~SR- 

Station breaks on NBC 0&0 stations now give call letters followed by 
line: "A service of RCA." Thus parent company gets benefit of 
millions of trade name impressions weekly, including display of 
trademark in tv breaks. 
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Factbook digests 
tv rates cards 



Radio commercial 
is star-maker 



Show sans scenery 
costs more 



Heini makes 
tv plunge 



Ingenuity clears 
tv time 



Commercial at 
end weakest 



Buying full hour of Class A time over all 382 commercial tv stations 
on air mid-July would cost $194,875. That's among facts gleaned from 
fall edition of semiannual Tv Factbook just published by Television 
Digest. Figure amounts to average of $510 per station for time only f 
not including talent, line and other costs. Factbook digests rate 
cards, gives complete data on technical facilities, ownership and 
executive staffs of all tv stations. 

-SR- 

Measure of impact radio commercial can attain is given by Hunt's 
tomato sauce e.t. ("I love to cook and cook and cook"). Girl who 
sings it got Columbia Records contract a fter ta l ent scout heard com- 
mercial . Girl's picture with her sponsor is on page 33 of this issue 
in story on spot radio. 

-SR- 

Recent Auto-Lite "Suspense" show reached ultimate in "no scenery" tv 
drama (via Cecil & Presbrey), Story called for movie theatre setting 
so cameras were turned loose on studio itself, a former theatre. In- 
genious staging without scenery, however, didn't mean cost saving. 
Show came in over usual budget because total of 6 cameras were used 
for chase scenes up and down stairs of theatre. 

-SR- 

H. J. Heinz Co. has joined majority of major food firms as big-time 
tv spender. It will put half-hour film drama in 33 top tv markets 
on spot basis this fall via Maxon agency. Show is "Studio 57," drama 
packaged by MCA TV. Heinz is also buying 3 announcements weekly in 
NBC TV's "Home" on 52-week basis. Firm's first national tv effort 
represents major portion of budget. Radio may be added. 

-SR- 

Clearing prime spot tv time takes ingenuity of one-armed paperhanger. 
Recent coup scored by buyer netted his client slots next to top eve- 
ning shows in one of biggest markets. Buyer learned strike would 
take b ig local client off air. Within minutes he had local client's 
time tied up for duration — which lasted 2 months. 

~SR- 

Worst spot for commercials is at e d of show. That's conclusion, 
Daniel Starch and Staff makes from studies for clients. When viewer 
knows show is over, says Starch, closing commercial drops 50% or ttipr e 
in viewing compared to other commercials on same program. 



Vc*ir national spot radio and tv business 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT 



AGENCY 



STATIONS-MARKET 



CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



Birdseye Food Co. 

Wh.tc Plains. NY 
General Foods. NY 
H | Heinz Co. 

Pittsburgh. Pa 

RCA NY 

Rockwood and Co, 
NY 

Rockwood and Co. 
NY 

Shell Oil Co NY 



Frozen Meat Pics 

Instant |cllo 

Soups, spaghetti, 
catsup I major prods 
in Heinz 57 lincl 

RCA prods and services 

Rockwood Bits and 

Wafers 
Rockwood Bits and 

Wafers 
Shell oil and gasoline 

prods 



Y&R, NY 

Y&R, NY 
Maxon, NY 



Kcnyon & Eckhardt. 
NY 

Paris & Peart, NY 

Paris & Peart, NY 

I Walter Thompson. 
NY 



18-20 radio mkts 

75-80 mkts 
33 mkts 



NBC o&o stns 
45 mkts 
NY. Chi 
12 radio mkts 



Radio: live min anncts: 23 Aug: 10-12 
wks 

Tv: film anncts. early Aug: 2 wks 
Tv. "Studio 57," 'j-hr drama film: 12 
Sep; 52 wks 

Tv: min anncts, partic: 2 Aug: 13 wks 

Radio: min anncts; 27 Sep; 13 wks 

Tv min anncts. partic. 27 Sep: 13 wks 

Ridio mm anncts; early Aug; 8 wks 
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One of America's 
Pioneer Radio and 
Television Stations 



GOOD PLACE 



TO BUY 

Since 



WGAL • 33rd year 

year 

WGAL-TVfo/i year 

Lancaster, Penna. 



Steinman Station 
Clajj: McCollough, President 




1922 



MEEKER 



New York 
Los Angeles 



Chicago 
San Franeiseo 
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ARTICLES 



DEPARTMENTS 



Spot radio: biiftjer than i/oii think 

In 1953 national spot radio billings hit a healthy $135 million. But many adver- 
tisers still don't fully understand the medium. This report is designed as a guide 
to top management in particular 

Tl>li;iil YKICS: 2. The all-media buyer 

Second in a series explaining the organization of media departments in Top 20 
agencies. Examined in this issue is the all-media buyer system as it operates at 
Young & Rubicam 

Itodlo squaw dresses = trump tun 

Unlike majority of retailers, Phoenix squaw dress shop owner is heavy radio user. 
D.j. show is helping boost sales to $150,000 mark in first year 

Tv Dictionary / llumlbook for Sponsors 

Here is first installment of information-packed tv lexicon edited by Herb True, 
advertising professor at University of Notre Dame 



114 



38 



TlMEBUYERS 

AGENCY AD LIBS 

49TH & MADISON 

NEW & RENEW 

MR. SPONSOR, Herbert Leeds 

P. S. 

NEW TV STATIONS 

TOP 20 TV FILM SHOWS, 

TV RESULTS 

AGENCY PROFILE, William Mcllvain 

SPONSOR ASKS 

ROUND-UP 

RADIO COMPARAGRAPH 
NEWSMAKERS 
SPONSOR SPEAKS 



Life at a radio station 

WOLF, Syracuse, employees get their sunburns while they work — in a specially 

built outdoor patio. Pictures show staffers enjoying sun during office hours 10 

100% air budyet puts over higher-priced Doeskin 

Daytime network tv, radio women's-appeal shows helped facial tissue firm get 

national distribution, boosted sales 34% in just one year 42 

\ department store ti'sts radio 

One of most recent department store converts to radio is Hale's of Sacramento. 
Article explains what store learned from special ARBI news pa per-vs. -radio tests 
in which equal amounts were spent for both media ft 

Some plain Suets about nfif 

Today more than four out of 10 U.S. tv markets have uhf stations; about 10% 
of all video homes are equipped to receive uhf. Status report gives advertisers, 
agencymen a comprehensive look at uhf's problems, potential -If* 

SPONSOR index for fir.vf fmff of I US I 

Articles and departments are indexed here under convenient headings. Extra 

copies of this index are also available to subscribers without charge fH 
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COMING 



Vunnd iw ti Section 

Five-part section on Canada will give latest facts, figures, outlook on Canadian 

radio, television. Highlights of air advertiser activity and list of all Canadian 

radio stations with rates and reps will be included rttff/. 
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HERE'S 

A MOUTHFUL 

ABOUT RADIO IN ARKANSAS! 




Being the one and only 50,000-watt station 
in Arkansas and doing a 50,000-watt job 
in every phase of programming KTHS is 
naturally getting such results as have never oc- 
curred before in the State. 

Witness this letter from (Jeorgc F Anderson, of 
Kadio Sales and Advertising Agency, Topeka : 

"This is your authority to continue the campaign 
for our client, Kinreco Products, on a TF basis. 
We truly believe in giving credit where it is due 
and are happy to say that results have been very 
pleasing in your area due to our schedule on your 
station." 

KTHS gets interference-free daytime eoverage with 
more than million people — primary daytime 

coverage of more than a million people! 

Ask your Branham man for the whole KTIIS 
story. 



50,000 Watts . . » CBS Radio 

Represented by The Branham Co. 
Under Same Management as KWKH, Shreveponfc 



Henry Clay, Executive Vice President 
B„ Robertson, General Manager 




KTHS 

BROADCASTING FROM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Thmtthu O'Leuru, Calkins & llolden, New 
York, says that nighttime radio is still a top buy 
particularly for male products. "Many of the 6:00 to 
7:o0 p.m. shows are getting higher ratings than 
early-morning radio," adds Tim. "And, of course, 
there's the factor of money: A lot of radio stations 
hate adjusted their nighttime rates down to their 
daytime rates, making nighttime a better buy yet" 
He also belieies early-evening audiences are more 
receptive to commercials because they re more 
uide awake and more relaxed than in the morning 



J van fi if boil. Doud, Red field & Johnstone, New 
York, feels the Cotts Beverages success story in 
Sew \ ork may establish a pattern for other pack 
aged products which want to get o foothold rapidh 
in a new area against entrenched competition. 
"Through a combination of saturation spot radio in 
the summer and tv in the winter, within less than a 
year Coll attained more recognition than some 
competitors got in a decade." says Jean. "And sales 
are still rising, although other soft drinks have long 
heen supported by heavier advertising appropriations." 



Stay .S'Joilt'. \laion, \ew ) ork, is concerned about 
the lack ot reliable market and station information. 
"Market data have a way oi being either incomplete 
or obsolete," he told sponsor, "it's difficult to 
make sound judgments in time buying without 
these basic tools. After all, a buyer's choice de- 
pends upon his evaluation of his client's sales and 
distribution problems in a particular market, isuch 
as the tvpe of consumer it is aimed at and under 
what circumstances) — product objectives thai he 
must correlate with up-to-date market data." 



Jo.st'pfi Tcry. Cuples Agency, Sew York, has 
conclusive proof that radio-tv advertising by one 
member ot an industry benefits the entire industry. 
"I'm referring particularly to our European Travel 
cade May 6 campaign," Joe told -«roNsoK. "Here's 
a case ot a group of low-budget advertiiers in the 
travel field getting together and sponsoring a night- 
time radio-tv package deal on a cooperative basis 
Sorne of the sponsors were actually directly com- 
l>ctitive like KLM. I'anagra and the Cunard lines. 
Hut the entire project promoted travel." 
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RADIO SELL FOR YOU 

IlliuwH-t 



The STROMBERG-CARLSON Station, Rochester, N.Y. Basic NBC -50,000 watts -clear channel -1180 kc 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY, National Representative 
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SF|8p 'Falk... 



Reme-niber the old-laslhonecl general store... 
and the friendly proprietor, whose personal 
recommendation meant so much to the success of 
a product? Today, WCI'>S Radio's John liciiiy 
Faulk carries on that tradition. Authentically 
and with easy conviction, he uses tried and 
ti ne old-school selling pi inciples — bulwarked 
by all the tools of modern merchandising. 

And John Henry is about as persuasive a 
talker as they come. He's an authority on 
the language and lore of our American heritage. 
I le developed his skill as a folk humorist while 
teaching at the University of Texas. And nurtured 
it by collecting first-hand samples of folklore 
(on a Rosenwald Fellowship) lor the Library ol 
Congress. He even lectured on the subject at Yale. 

But then Johnny'll talk any where, to every- 
body within earshot. He's mighty convincing 
when he's commercial, too. Fspecially since his 
friendly on-the-air shop talk (he's one of the top- 
rated personalities among Xew York's major 
stations) is backed up by extensive point-of-sale 
promotion in more than 900 metropolitan stores 
throughout Xew York's five boroughs, Long 
Island and northern New Jersey! 

John Henry Faulk is just one more reason 
why WCBS Radio has the largest average share 
of audience in Xew York. If you'd like him to talk 
shop about your product (peoplc'll eat it up!), 
call us for particulars on participations. 

UJGBS RAB1G 

\ 7 cu< York « 50,000 rvatts • $80 kilocycles 

CBS Owned ■ Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 






KSDO is first in Son Diego . . . 
and thot's the long and short of it. 

Surveys, rotings, mail-pull . . . 
ony woy you look ot it, KSDO tops 
every stotion in this rich 
billion dollar morket 

May we give you the long ond 

short of it . . . tell you why 
KSDO delivers the moif listeners 
per dollor in Son Diego? 




KSDO 



1130 KC 5000 WATTS 

Representatives 

John E. Pearson, Co. New York 
Daren McGovren San Froncisco 
Wall Lake Los Angeles 
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by Bob Foreman 

The subject of the pilot film is worthy of a pica or two on 
these page* since it is of such growing concern to the buyers 
of tv programing and of growing cost to the producers of 
same. Although there are those entrepreneurs and a few 
stars as well who are still hold enough to use the routine — 
"You know my work, so a sample isn't necessary" — most 
are now quite convinced that a pilot example of what they are 
out to sell is e.-scntial even if the proposed series is out of 
Dickens by Martin and Lewis. 

Though some attribute this state of affairs to complete lack 
of imagination on the part of sponsors and/or utter ignorance 
of "show biz" by agencies, the writer of this tract is of the 
school that both the:?e comments should be answered with a 
loud "nertz." I subscribe to the point of view that the cost 
of 39 television films and 13 reruns in a non-cancellable con- 
tract is of such proportions that I personally feel a lot more 
secure after having some prima facie evidence of whether 
Mr. Big knows enough to employ folks who can run film 
through the camera in the right direction. Lord knows, this is 
asking little enough and actually constitutes a bare minimum 
of protection. 

When a supersalesinan. out to peddle a no-pilot series, tries 
to counter my request for this evidence with "The fact' 1 that 
he would be embarrassed to ask a star of the stature of 
Toodles DuFeur (signed exclusively to him) to perform in 
what is really an audition. I am then inclined to make nn- 
couth noises with my tongue. I know very well that Miss 
DuFeur. in the features she's made, couldn't speak her own 
name correctly without seven takes and when she had to hum 
Home, Sweet Home, a multi-thousand-dollar dubbing job was 
required. Realizing that tv can't afford these luxuries. I then 
make a point of saying to Mr. Big. "That is your problem, 
sir — yours and Miss DuFeu r*s." 

However, if I know the gent well enough to call him Sam, 
I might ereu add that, just between us. we're taking enough 
of a chance even after the pilot is shot, edited and neatly 
coiled in the can. For. with 38 more ^hows to go. experience 
has shown mc how easy it is to miss between Pilot and Film 
\o. 2. and there's no telling how much more difficult the pace 
will get as tltc epi>odes roll along. Or. as has been perpe- 
trated before, the pilot may reveal credits whose names will 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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it's not the 




REACH 



...it's the 

PULL 



i 



*KARK pulls 66 "firsts" among 72 quarter hours reported by 
the March 1954 PULSE Area Study — 11 times as many as all 
other Little Rock stations combined! 



Why holler at the hills with a lot of wasted wattage 
when the folks you want to reach in the Central 
Arkansas market listen most to KARK? Your pros- 
pects tune in the station that offers the best pro- 
gramming. In the Central Arkansas market most 
radio homes keep tuned to 920 — KARK — because 
they prefer KARK's popular local and NBC net- 
work shows, as proved again by PLLSE: the ten 



top evening shows, ten top daytime five-a-week 
shows, nine out of ten top daytime Saturday and 
Sunday shows are all on KARK. It's program pop- 
ularity and proved listenership like this, rather 
than power alone, that attracts customers for you. 

Or to put it another way, it's not the reach — it's 
the PULL! 



Advertise where people listen most, where the cost is low — on 




ar 



k 



920 KILOCYCLES 5000 WATTS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 



ARKANSAS' 
PREFERRED 
STATION 




SEE YOUR 
PETRY 
MAN TODAY 
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Want to reach 
the 'people" in 
the Dakota area? 



"-Grafton 




Buy KXJB-TV 

FARGO— VALLEY CITY, N. DAK. 



Compare! 

Sea level 
Antenna 
Above sea level 
Power 

Sig. "B" area 
lijise "A" rale 
Channel 



KXJB-TV 

1410 ft. 
1085 ft. 
2495 ft. 
100 KW 



Station 6 
(Fargo) 
950 ft. 
433 ft. 

1383 ft. 
65 KW 



App. 75 mi App. 52 mi 
$200 hr. $200 hr. 
4 6 



Channel 4, the state's choicest channel, 
was allocated to Valley City making it 
possible for KXJB-TV with maximum 
power and 1085-ft. tower to cover 
Farfio-Moorhead, (Irand Forks. Devils 
Lake, .Jamestown, Valley City. Wahpe- 
tun, Mn-ckenrklge and Crookston with 
a good solid 100 m icrovolt signal. 7 mar- 
kets for the price of one. (See map). 

MARKET DATA: Over 135.000 urban 
and rural families within 50 M V M 
line. Average retail sales per household 
$4272 per yr. (urban and rural). Aver- 
age retail sales per household $(>794 
(Fargo trade area) — better average 
than such eities as Boston, lx>s Angeles, 
Detroit. Minneapolis. 

PROGRAM POLICY: Serving the pre- 
dominant Dakota agricultural area 
with true "Farm Programming", 
KX.JU-TV is ably assisted by a pro- 
gram advisory hoard of the North 
Dakota State Agricultural College. 

REPRESENTED BY WEED TELEVISION 
SALES OFFICE; BOX 626, FARGO, N. D. 

PHONE 446-1 
NORTH DAKOTA BDCST. CO., INC. 
KSJB-600 K.C. JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 
KCJB-910 K.C. MINOT, N. DAK. 
KCJB-TV CH. 13 MINOT, N. DAK. 



KXeJB-tV VA»EY CITV-RWU) 
CNannIL \g/ 100,000 **TTS 





MADISON 



sponboh invites letters to the editor. 
Address 40 E. 49 St., New York 17. 



FALL FACTS ISSUE 

A record breaker in size, so was 
your eighth annual Fall Fads issue a 
record breaker in the amount of perli- 
itenl. pilli\' information crammed in 
highly readable form into its pages. 

Congratulations to tbe staff of 5P0X- 
snii on a monumental task, superbly 
done. 

Syl\ ester U Weaver Jr. 
President 

\liC. Inc., \'eiv York 



Just received my issue of Fall Facts 
and belie\e me, tbis i- the finest issue 
to date. It covers about even tiling of 
interest to radio and tv owners and 
managers, plus a down-to-earth discus- 
sion of the various problems facing 
the industry. 

letter' than well 



This is a job 
done. 



Jack Snyder 
Managing Director 
WFBG-TV 
Altoona 



MEDIA SERIES 

Thank you for your entire series on 
media. Thank you especially for Part 
22. "III. Phenology of media." [3 
Ma) 1954. page 34], and vour invita- 
tion to express an opinion of Dr. Dich- 
ter's views. 

1 agree with Dr. Dkhter so whole- 
heartedly in regard to most of the 
points he has established that 1 feel it 
would be needless and churlish of me 
to challenge one area, minor in im- 
portance, of disagreement. 

It i> my good fortune to have no 
fears regarding my job or my future. 
I have countered constantly the barrage 
of statistics which bombard my office 
with personal observations related to 
what I have been calling "climate of 
readership." 1 have insisted that there 
are no absolutes in media appraisal, 
and that am media appraisal must be 
related to all types of media, and spe- 
cific media within each type on a rela- 



tive basis, interrelated with marketing 
information, sales facilities, merchan- 
dising possibilities and the type of cre- 
ali\e effort to be iwd. 1 have refused 
to consider P.LB. data while making 
a media selection. I have not been 
deeply iinprewcd ever by what the cli- 
ent s competitor has been doing be- 
cause I am certain that many advertis- 
ers rlo play follow the leader. 

1 have been foolhardy enough to 
challenge the authenticity of rating 
services for all types of media. It has 
been my strong contention for many 
years that too many admen are trying 
to conceal their lack of talent or in- 
ability to think clearly through new 
problems with an eagerness to accept 
statistical data as the answers to prob- 
lems which require creative thinking,. 

rSalurally I am delighted to find 
agreement with my thinking from m> 
eminent a source as Dr. Dichter. 
Thank you again for publishing this 
article which 1 think is a \aluable con- 
tribution to the entire advertising pro- 
fession. It should be read by everyone 
who really withes to be an adman in- 
stead of an accountant. 

Edward B. Pope 

Director of Media 

James Thomas Chirurg Co 

Boston 



• "III, l'syrholocy ol media*' is pari of ihr 
26. article All-Metlla Sfrir«.. nnn brine r*'prinlrd 
in book form. \tiu mat rc»me a copv no«*> 
I'rirr * ill hv $ t. 



We wish to reserve a copy of y our 
All-Media E\aluation Series book. 
Please send a copy of the study to os 
when ready and bill this corporation? 

F. E. Ben sen Jr. 

Advertising Manager 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

iXeic ) ork 



Would vou plea-e send ifn* the All- 
Media Evaluation Study when ready ? 
Mav I reserve my copy now? 

James Witherell 
J' ice President 
Russell M. Seeds Co, 
Chicago 



• SPONSOR'S 26-parl All-Mrdia Evaluation Sr- 
rlr* Mill lie publNhi-n 1 in book form fhi* month. 
I*rirc U S* rarli. You may rc*me your ropy 
not Im writing to to Ka»t 19 *-t.. ><•«• York IT. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS 

In his story on Wildroot [ 'Why 
Wildrool has 100 ad budgets." 12 July 
(Please turn to page 16) 
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THE Daily Double 

in Jackson, Michigan 

SEARS & WKHM 

ROEBUCK and CO. 

A WINNING COMBINATION 



Here's just one example of how WKHM 
achieves big results in the big-dollar Jack- 
son market ! Using WKHM only, Sears ran 
spot announcements featuring washers and 
dryers . „ . 22 spots for a total cost of 
only $143. This promotion sold over $6000 
worth of advertised items alone. Proof that 
in Jackson, Michigan, WKHM reaches the 
people who buy. 

Needless to say, Sears-Roebuck and Com- 
pany now uses WKHM regularly. Your 
product message can reach this same ready 
audience. Buy WKHM, Jackson . , , valu- 
able corner in Michigan's Golden Triangle. 

REPRESENTED BY Headley-Reed 



A PACKAGE BUY OF THESE THREE 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED MICHIGAN 
STATIONS OFFERS YOU MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE AT MINIMUM COST. 



Michigan's Golde 




WKMH 

DEARBORN 

5000 WATTS 
100© WATTS— NIGHTS 



WKHM 



JACKSON 

1000 WATTS 



WKMF 

FLINT 

1000 WATTS 





it 



ON-AIR" at WBRE-T 



New RCA 12.5-kw UHF Amplifier — 

added to RCA's "1 KW UHF"- provides 
a complete RCA 12.5-kw UHF transmitter for WBRE-TV 



Without discarding a single unit 
of its original RCA UHF equipment, 
WBRE-TV has boosted power to 
224 kw ERP— in just one step. When 
WBRE-TV installs an RCA High- 
Gain UHF Antenna, ERP will go 
up again — to 500 KW. 

WBRE-TV 's achievement in 



power boost is another example of 
the way RCA "Matched Equipment 
Design" pays off for UHF stations 
now operating with an RCA 
"1 KW". It assures peak operational 
performance throughout the system 
—and at any power level. It enables 
you to use your existing RCA equip- 
ment as you step up power from 1 



kw to 12.5. It protects your invt 
ment. 

Are YOU one of the many Ul 
stations now operating an R( 
"1 KW"? If you are, you have cho: 
your basic transmitter wisely. ^ 
can add an RCA 12.5-kw ampli! 
and continue to use your 1 KW 
the driver— intact and without mo 
fication. Moreover, you can go 
color— without spending a dime 
convert your transmitter. 

Play it safe. Plan your UHF pov 
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OK FOR COLOR 



SI 



The TTU-I2A Transmitter, like all RCA TV T 
miners new In production, It designed to if. 
fully the new FCC Color Standards and to ^r"* 4 * 
high-quality color picture Iranimlnlon when wtM 1 
with RCA Color Video Inpul 6a,««'^»" , •" , • 



likes -Barre, Pa. 



rease with an RCA completely 
tched UHF system all the way — 
m the 1 KW transmitter to the 
'er light. 



or help, call your RCA Broadcast 
es Representative. In Canada, 
\e RCA Victor Ltd., Montreal. 

U FOR BULLETIN ... Far complete infer 
Jion an the RCA 12.5-kw UHF 
- jmitfer— call your RCA Broad- 

Representotive. Ask far the 
• ' illustrated, 1 2-page bro- 
il e describing RCA's Hi- 
*,er UHF transmitter. 



I; 
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Conventional, small-size, 
RCA 6448 Tetrode used in the RCA 12.5-kw UHF Transmitter. 






RCA-6448 Power Tetrode — 
heart of the TTU-I2A, 12.5-kw 
UHF Transmitter. 

It is used in the kind of circuits 
every station man knows haw 
to tune. 

It saves powerond tube casts 
(up ta $34,000 over a ten- 
year period). 




It's small. Tits into easy-to- 
handle cavity assembly. 



It's a standard type — con be 
obtained from yaur local RCA 
Tube Distributor. 



One type cavers the entire 
UHF band, 14-83. 



RCA PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVISION 
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I 1951 sponsor, page 42], Keith Tran- 
tow -a \ - : 

"At an advertising convention in 
White Sulphur Springs a )<"ar ago 
Maurcr was asked b\ a sponsor re- 
porter after a golf game how much a 
golfer would h»e if he lost even bet 
at I(V a hole, to he doubled on each 
hole. In less than one minute — be- 
tween soaping and showering — Maurer 
had it figured out: 'Over SI 3,000.' 
(Fxact figure: 813.107.20. J " 

Do the) pla\ 17-hole courses in 
White Sulphur Springs or is si'onsok 
half right? The exact figure should 
be 826.214.30. . . . 

L. Herschel Graves 

General Manager 
WTAL 

Tallahassee, Via. 

© Thev \l\t\y 18-hole courses in White Sulphur 
Sprints. Itut Maurer forgot one thine hhrn 
solving the problem. Tin' ficurr of S I 3, 1 07.20 U 
v«hat thr duffer would lose on just ill** )8th hole. 
On the preceedinp 17 holes he would have lost 
a total of S 1 3, 1 07. 1 1> whirh, added lo the amount 
lost on the IHth hole, makes $26,214.30. 



RADIO/TV DIRECTORY 

I understand that you have offered 
gratis a New York and Chicago Radio/ 
Tv Directory. 

Several requests for the directory 
have been sent to me and so I shall be 
most grateful to you if you will mail 
three copies to my attention. 

Josephine Zitella 
Librarian 

Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chicago 



Just saw a copy of your Radio and 
Tv Directory of New York and Chi- 
cago. 1 think that it'd be a very handy 
thing to have in the old vest pocket, 
and would appreciate very much re- 
ceiving a copy. Thanks very much. 

Don Phillips 
IF Elf, St. Louis 

• SrONSOICs I 93 1 Kadio/Tv Uire. t»r> is avail- 
able free of charge to subscribers. 



Practical!) everything sponsor does 
is \ery. very good and extremely help- 
ful. 1 thought 1 would let you know 
that the Hadio/Tv Directory is another 
excellent accomplishment. 

I lime only two criticisms which 1 
helie\e are in line. One is that our 
< oinpaii) in Chicago is no longer at 
300 but is now at 435 North .Michigan, 
which is the Tribune Tower. 

Since I read the entire book cover Lo 



cover, 1 noticed that you also mis- 
spelled the "Hotel Bismarck." 

Thank you very much for the book 
as it is an excellent service. 

John D. Stebmxs 
The Rolling Co. 
Chicago 



RESULTS BOOKLETS 

We have learned you are offerin; 
"Tv Results" 1054 to new subscribers. 
Since we already subscribe to your 
fine magazine, we were wondering if 
we were eligible to receive this also. 
We would like very much to have a 
copy. 

Marilyn Fudge 
Liller, Seal & Battle 
Atlanta 



Would you find it convenient, feasb 
ble and reasonable to send us a few 
copies of Tv Results and Radio Re- 
sults? We will appreciate it much. 

Frank M. Devaney 
V .P. & General Mana-ger 
WMIN Broadcasting Co, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 

• Tile )9St edition* of Radio Results and TV 
Results are just off the press. They are available 
free lo subscribers; extra copies. $1. Quantity 
prices on request. 



TV DICTIONARY/HANDBOOK 

As subscribers to SPONSOR we are 
anxious to obtain copies of your pub- 
lications titled, "Tv dictionary/hand- 
book for sponsors" and the Program 
Guide. Will you please let »me know 
how this can be done. 

Beatrice Spivack 

Librarian 

Hill & Knowllon 

A eic York 

• The 1954 Program Guide is available free 
to subscribers. Kxtra copies cost $2 each. The 
195 X **Tv dictionary/handbook for sponsors** i» 
appearing in SPONSOR starting this Issue. see> 

pate "AH. 



WEEKEND RADIO 

A few months ago 1 attended a BAB 
committee meeting in New York at 
which Fastern and Midwestern sales 
managers present talked about their 
"weekend problem." 1 was surprised 
then, just as 1 was surprised to see the 
big story in your June 2<") issue indi- 
cating that a problem even exists 
["Weekend radio: are you missing a 
good bet? " page 33]. KBIG always 
l Please turn to page 04) 
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44,578 VIEWERS 
WANTED OUR 

TRADE-MARK... 




COVERAGE MAP — based on 
41,578 entries in "Win A Waga" 
contest, March, 1954. Of the total 
entries, 38.951 or 87^ came from 
Metropolitan Atlanta — Georgia's 
riehe-t trading area. 5,079 eame 
from other Georgia localities. 548 
eame from out of the state. In all, 
entries came from 7 states, 150 
eounti.-s. 378 eities. WAGA-TV is 
obviously top dog in this rich 
market area. 

Represented Nationally by 
the KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 
Tom Harker, V.P. and Nal'l Sales Director, 118 E. 57th St., New York 22 




Who'd ever have thought that 31 Scottie puppies 
would pull 44,578 entries in a one-month contest? 

To celebrate our 5th Anniversary in March, 
we offered our viewers a chance to win a live 
replica of our Seottie trade-marlc, ' Waga." every 
day. Entry blanks had to be obtained from local 
stores or postal cards mailed in to enter the daily 
drawings. 

In poured the entries — 4-1,578 of them. They 
eame from seven states, 150 eounties, 378 eities. 
Metropolitan Atlanta accounted for 38,951 or 877c. 
Out-of-state entries totaled 548. The balance, 
5,079 were outside Metropolitan Atlanta. 

Here is coverage where it counts — coverage 
that blankets the rapidly-growing, rich Atlanta- 
plus market. Let our reps give you full informa- 
tion about WAGA-TV's leadership in viewers, 
coverage, and selling power. 



«0< 
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) CBS -TV 



Bob Wood, Midwest Notional Sales Manager, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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New and renew 



1. 



iVett? on Television Networks 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


STATIONS 


Aluminum Ltd. of Canada 


JWT, NY 


CBS 


TV 


67 


American Dairy Assn, Chi 


Campbcll-Mithun, Chi 


ABC 


TV 




American Express, NY 


Benton & Bowles, NY 


NBC 


TV 


49 


American Home Prods, NY 


Biow, NY 


CBS 


TV 


79 


American Motors Corp, 


Ceyer, NY 


ABC 


TV 




Detroit 








American Oil Co, Bait 


Jos Katz, Bait 


ABC 


TV 




Bendix Div, Avco Mfg, 


Earle Ludgin, Chi 


CBS 


TV 


78 


Cinci 








Brillo Mfg, Bklyn 


JWT, NY 


ABC 


TV 




Campbell Soup, Camden 


Crey, NY 


NBC 


TV 


49 


Derby Foods, Chi 


McCann-Erickson, NY 


ABC 


TV 




Elgin Natl Watch Co, 


Young & Rubicam, NY 


ABC 


TV 




Elgin, III 






Exquisite Form Brassiere) 


Crey, NY 


ABC 


TV 




NY 






Crove Labs (Fitch), St L 


Harry B Cohen, NY 


NBC 


TV 


49 


Walter H. Johnson Candy 


Franklin Bruck, Chi 


Du Monl 


80 


(Power House), Chi 










Nash Moto's Div, Amer 


Ceyer Adv, Detroit 


CBS 


TV 


107 


Motors Corp, Detroit 










Norcross, NY 


Abbott Kimball, NY 


CBS 


TV 


67 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


McCann-Erickson, NY 


NBC 


TV 


49 


(textiles), NY 










Prince Gardner (wallets), 


Crey, NY 


NBC 


TV 


49 


St L 










Quality Jewelers of 


Crey, NY 


ABC 


TV 




America, NY 










Scott Paper Co, Chester, 
Pa 


JWT, NY 


CBS 


TV 


67 


Standard Brands (Royal 


Ted Bates, NY 


NBC 


TV 


80 


puddings) , NY 








C. A. Swanson, Omaha 


Tatham-Laird, Chi 


CBS 


TV 


45 


Toni Co, Chi 


Leo Burnett, Chi 


CBS 


TV 


87 


Westinghouse Elec, NY 


McCann-Erickson, NY 


CBS 


TV 


99 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Omnibus; Sun 5-6:30 pm; 17 Oct; 26 wks 
Disneyland; alt cospon W 7:30-8:30 pm; 27 Oct; 

no wks not set 
Today; partic sponsor M-F 7-9 am; 21 July; 15 

partic 

Doug Edwards & the News; M 7:30-7:45 pm; 23 

Aug; 52 wks 
Disneyland; cospon W 7:30-8:30 pm; 27 Oct; no 

wks not set 

Washington Redskins Pro Football; Sun 2 pm; 26 

Sept; 12 wks 
Doug Edwards & the News; W 7:30-7:45 pm; 25 

Aug; 52 wks 
So You Wsnt to Lead a Band; Th 8:30-9 pm; 

5 Aug; no wks not set 
Today; partic sponsor M-F 7-9 am; 1 Nov; 5 

partic 

Disneyland; alt cospon W 7:30-8:30 pm; 27 Oct; 

no wks not set 
Elgin Hour; alt T 9:30-10:30 pm; Oct; no wks 

not set 

Stop the Music; alt T 10:30-11 pm; 7 Sept; no 
wks not set 

Today; partic sponsor M-F 7-9 am; 4 Oct; 78 
partic 

Captain Video; Th 7-7:15 pm; 7 Oct; 30 wks 

Stage Show; Sat 8-9 pm; 17 July; 5 wks 

Omnibus; Sun 5-6:30 pm; 17 Oct; 26 wk 
Today; partic sponsor M-F 7-9 am; 13 Sept; 17 
partic 

Today: partic sponsor M-F 7-9 am; 26 Nov; 12 
partic 

Stop the Music; alt T 10:30-11 pm; 7 Sept; no 

wks not set 
Omnibus; Sun 5-6:30 pm; 17 Oct; 26 wks 

Howdy Doody; M 5:30-6 pm; 20 Sept; 52 wks 

Robert Q Lewis; T 2:15-2:30 pm; 5 Aus; 56 wks 

Jack Parr; Sat 9:30-10 pm; 17 July; 8 wks 

Best of Broadway; W 10-11 pm; 15 Sept; 33 wks 



lenetved on Television Networks 



SPONSOR 



-- 



AGENCY 



STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Best Foods, NY 
Co^st Fishe-ies Div, Quaker 

Oats, Wilmington, Cal 
Colgate-Palmolive, Jersey 

City 

Ceneral Foods, White 

Plains 
Mvs, Inc, Chi 
Prudential Insurance, Nwk 

Schlitz B-ewing, 

Milwaukee 
Wm. Wrigley, Chi 



Earle Ludgin, Chi 
Lynn Baker, NY 

Wm. Esty, NY 

Benton & Bowles, NY 

Leo Burnett, Chi 
Calkins & Holden, NY 

Lennen & Newell, NY 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chi 



CBS TV 59 Carry Moore; W 10:15-10:30 am; 25 Aug: 52 wks 

NBC TV 49 Today; partic soon M-F 7-9 am; 24 Aug; 26 partic 

CBS TV 76 Strike It Rich; M-F 11:30-12 noon; 52 wks 

CBS TV 65 Mama; F 8-8:30 pm; 3 Sept; 52 wks 

aBC TV Super Circus; cospon M 5-6 pm; 26 Sept; 13 wks 

CBS TV 112 You are There; alt Sun 6:30-7 pm; 5 Sept; 22 

CBS TV 97 Playhouse of Stars; F 9-9:30 pm; 2 July; 52 wks 

CBS TV 11 Cene Autry; T 8-8:30 pm; 13 July 52 wks 



(See page 2 for New National Spot Radio and Tv Business) 



3. 



Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 



NAME 


FORMER AFFILIATION 


NEW AFFILIATION 


Norman Anderson 
John L. Baldwin 
William Barker 
Russel A. Behr 
Paul Edward Belknap 
William Berech 
Frank Bibas 
Ceorge B. Bogart 
Ann Boniello 


Leo Burnett, Chi, acct exec Pillsbury 
Young & Rubicam, Chi, acct exec 
McCann-Erickson, Chi, media 
Omaha agency 
McCann-Erickson, Chi, exec 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, NY, acct exec 
McCann-Erickson, NY, chg film prod 
J. R. Pershall, Chi, vp 

Calkins & Holden, NY, asst to chmn bd of dir 


John W. Shaw, Chi, acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, acct exec 
Ncedham, Louis & B-orby, Chi, asst media dir 
Ayres & Assoc, Lincoln, Neb, acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, vp & acct exec 
Same, vp 

Same, Hollywood, supvr prodn tv commls 
Calkins & Holden, Chi, acct supvr 
Same, admin asst to chmn bd of dir & chmn plans 



bd 



► 



In next issue: ISetc and Reneiced on Radio Networks. Na- 
tional Hroadcasl Sales Executives. Netc Agency Appointment* 



9 AUGUST 1954 
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3. 



Advertising Agenr§ Personnel (It a it yes (eont'tl) 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Cuinc BrCivcr 
|ohn Brooks 
Ccorgc T. Bryant 
Cecil K Carmichael 
North Clarcy 
Thomas W. Clark 
Edward Cooc 
Ccorgc DcPuc Jr 
Charles M. Dering 
Lovick Draper 
Trevor Cvans 
Carl N. Everett 
Vinton H. Hall 
James S. Kauck 
W. Eldon Hazard 
Milton L. Levy 
Ccorgc 0. Ludckc Jr 
lames N. Manilla 
Richard Manoff 
William C. Matthews 
William Mcllvain 
Alan B. Miller 
John J. H. Phillips 

John P. Roddy 
Richard M. Scanlon 
Tom Shea 
Ccorge Stege 
Max Tendrich 
Edward Thiclc 
Albert D. Van Brunt 
Daniel Welch 
Stalham Leon Williams 

Roy M. Winkler 
Andrew Zeis 



Leo Burnett, Chi, acct exec Kellogg 
Compton, NY, acct exec Crisco 
Graybar Electric, NY, natl sis mgr 
Benton & Bowles, NY, pub-prom staff 
Kudncr. NY, acct exec Buick 
Young & Rubicam, NY, mdsg exec 
Look. NY 

French & Preston, NY, exec vp 

Footc, Cone & Bclding, Chi, acct exec 

D'Arcy, Houston 

Pacific Natl Adv, Seattle, vp & dir radio-tv 
Benton & Bowles, NY, acct exec 
Maxon, Chi, exec 

Bourjois. Barbara Could Div, NY, sis mgr 
CBS Radio, NY, mgr sis dcvci 
XLX, Oakland, Cal, gen mgr 
Campbcll-Mithun, Mpls, acct exec 
Ccyer, NY, hd of film dept 
Kcnyon & Eckhardt, NY, acct supvr 
Abbott Kimball, NY, pres 
Leo Burnett, NY, hd radio-tv oper 
Carter Prods, NY, brand mgr Arrid, Nair 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Cinci, acct exec 

Ohio Oil 
Knox Reeves, Mpls, copy staff 
Farm Journal, spec in appliance accts 
Free Sewing Machine, LA 
Leo Burnett. NY, acct exec 
Weiss & Celler, NY, sp & timebuyer 
Leo Burnett, NY, acct supvr 
Buchanan & Co, NY, acct exec 
Weiss & Celler, Chi, acct exec 
Earlc Ludgin, Chi, exec 

Buchanan & Co, NY, art dir 
Bryan Houston, NY, media 



John W. Shaw, Chi, acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, acct exec 
Compton, NY, vp 

Same, assoc acct exec Assn Amcr RR 
Compton, NY, acct exec Chevrolet dealers 
Same, vp & acct supvr 
Bozcll & Jacobs, Houston, sr acct exec, radio-tv 
Bryan Houston, NY, acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, acct exec 
Bozcll & Jacobs, Houston, sr acct exec & r-|v 
Same, prcs 

Campbcll-Mithun, Mpls, acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, vp & a^ct < 
Bryan Houston, NY, acct exec 
J. Walter Thompson, Detroit, exec 
Cal Serv Agency. Berkeley, mgr 
Calkins & Holdcn, Mpls mgr 
McCann-Erickson, NY, tv comml staff 
Same, vp 

Foote, Cone & Bclding, NY, vp & acct exec 
Same, vp 

Weiss & Celler, Chi, acct exec 
Compton, NY, acct exec Socony-Vaciftirtj 



Bruce B. Brewer, Mpls, copy staff 

Hicks & Creist, NY, acct exec 

Strombcrgcr, LaVcnc, McKenzie, LA, acct exec 

Same, acct Supvr & vp 

Same, vp 

Same, vp 

Same, vp 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi. acct exec 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, vp & member plj 
bd 

Same, vp & creative art hd 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi, asst media, dir 



4. 



5, 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



P. E. Allan 
Wells R Chapin 
Charles Dcntinger 
James M. Farrcll 
Richard F. Cocbei 
S. W. Cioss 
Drucilla Handy 
Robert E. Lauterbach 
Michael Kory 
James T. Mahcr 
Robert McDonald 
Ira Morais 
Milton C. Mumfoid 
Richard D. W3t(.rs 
William W. Wexler 



Tide Water Assoc Oil, SF, vp in chg mktg 

CE, St. L, bdest sis mgr 

Wildroot, Buffalo, ad staff 

Croslcy Radio & Tv, Cinci, Eastern rcg sis mgr 

Nestle Co, White Plains, NY, ad dept 

Emerson Radio & Phono, NY, vp in chg sis 

Theo Sills & Co, Chi, acct exec 

CE, St. L, bdest dist sis mgr 

Emerson Radio & Phono, NY, admin dir sis 

C&W, NY, publicity for Texaco 

Erwin. Wasey, NY, acct exec 

RKO Theatres, NY, spec publicity 

Marshall Field, Chi, vp 

Vick Chcm, NY, asst gen mgr & vp Vicks Prod Div 
Murray Mfg, Bklyn, dir mkt res 



Same, admin vp for mktg 
CE, NY, dist sis mgr 
Same, media dir of ad dept 
Same, field sis mgr 
Same, ad mgr chg media 
Same, vp & asst to pres 

Helcnc Curtis, Chi, pr & cduc dir toiletries div 
Same, dir sis 
Same, dir sis 

Texas Co, NY, gen staff asst in pub rel 

Paper-Mate Pens, Culver City, Cal, asst to ad ri 

Lcwyt Corp, NY, natl publicity mgr 

Lever Bros. NY, vp 

Same, vp Vick Chem Corp 

Raytheon Mfg, Waltham, Mass, ad & sis prom m 



Station Changes (reps, network affiliation, poiccr increases) 



CFPA-TV, Toronto, new Can rep, All-Canada Tv 
CHED, Edmonton, Can, new US rep, Forjoe 
CIMS, Montreal, new US rep, Forjoe 
CK DA, Victoria, BC, new Can rep. Natl Bdest Sis 
KBMT, Beaumont, Tex, new natl rep, Forjoe 
KCRI, Cedar Rapids, la, new natl rep, Cill-Pcrna 
KDYL-TV. Salt Lake City, new call letters, KTVT 
KCBX. Springfield, Mo, new natl rep, Vcnard. Rintoul 
McConncll 

KIMN. Denver, new natl rep, Avery-Knodel 
KOWH. Omaha, new natl rep. H-R Reps 
KPOL, LA, new sis prom serv, Robert S. Keller 
KTXN, Austin, Tex, new natl rep. Richard O'Connell 
KULA, Honolulu, new natl rep, Hcadlcy-Rccd 
KVOE. Santa Ana. Cal, new call letters. KWIZ 
KXLY- AM -TV, Spokane, new natl rep, Avery-Knodel 
WAAB. Worcester, Mass, new natl rep. Fonoe 
WABT, Birmingham, Ala., new natl rep, Blair Tv 



WAPI, Birmingham, Ala, new natl rep. John Blair 
WCUY & WCUY-FM, Bangor, Me, bought by Sherwood 
Tarlow 

WITV, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. new natl rep, Balling 
W|AS. Pittsburgh, new natl rep. H-R 
WNOW-TV, York, Pa, new natl rep, Forjoe Tv 
WOIC, Columbia, SC, new natl rep, Forjoe 
V/OL AM&FM. Wash, new natl rep, Cill-Perna 
WSAI, Cinci, new natl rep. Weed 
WSMB, New Orleans, new natl rep, Avery-Knodel 
WSYR. Syracuse, new natl rep, Christal 

WTSK-TV, Knoxville. Tenn, bought by South Central, 8<fts- 

Evansvillc, III. 
WTVD. Durham, NC, new natl rep, Headlcy-Rccd Tv 
WTVP. Decatur, III. new natl rep. Boiling Co 
WUSN Charleston, SC, new natl rep, H-R 
WUSN-TV, Charleston, SC, new natl rep. H-R Tv 



Xumbers after names 
refer to New and Re- 
new category 

C Ih'Pue Jr. 
It . II, If exler 
H. F. Goehel 
Drurilla Handy 
George T. Bryant (3) 

\hllon L. I.ery 
K. 1/. Searilon 
Treutr Urans 
\la.\ Tendril li 
James 1/. barrel! 
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You must face the 

fACTS! 



T 



hanks to the annual "Iowa Radio-Television Audience 
Survey" conducted for the past sixteen years by 
famed Dr. Forest L. Whan, you can know more about 
the listening-viewing facilities, habits and trends in this State 
than in any other area in the Nation. 

Projecting all recent figures, you'll find that WHO-TV 
offers you ready access to 227,000 television sets in Central 
Iowa — an area that includes an urban population of 566,300, 
a rural population of 545,100. These 1,111,400 people 
have an effective buying income of over 1.7 billion dollars. 

WHO-TV is, we believe, the first station ever to go on 

the air with programming from 6 a.m. to 12 midnight — 

with the finest NBC-TV network programs . . , 

the best local programs, plus one of the Nation's 

largest local-talent staffs. Ask Free & Peters! 



WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
"WHO 
, . WHO 
'J WHO 
% WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 

-Vho 

.'."AO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 
WHO 




WHO-TV 
WHO-' 
WHO-TV 

WHO-TV 

Channel 13 • Des Moines • nbc 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
National Representatives 
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Since it started 1 8 months ago wbbm-tv 
has grown so fast it may seem as though 
we're playing tricks with figures. 

But really the only magic is showmanship— 
wbbm-tv's Showmanship— the kind that's 
mirrored in: 

high ratings... a weeklong average rating 
19% higher today than its nearest competitor's 
.... 12% higher than in February '53. 

quarter hour wins ... 166 top-rated quarter- 
hours ... 54 more than the next station today 
.. .73 more than February '53. 

top programs... 7 out of the top 10 shows 
nighttime, 5 out of 10 daytime. (Eighteen 
months ago it was 5 nighttime and none in 
the daytime.) 

Do you, too, want to look big in Chicago? 
Then, no fooling, the place for you is . . , 
Chicago's Showmanship Television Station 



IBBM-TV 



CBS Television's Key Station in Chicago 



Sources on request. 




LAST YEAR.... 

Montreal housewives 
spent nearly 
$500,000,000.00 
on groceries 





MONTREAL 



IN U.S.-WCED 
IN CANADA-ALL CANADA 



Herbert Leeds 

Advertising Manager 
Exquisite Form Brassieres, New Yorl 

''A bra on a live girl is worth two -on a dummy," Herbert Leeds 
ad manager for Exquisite Form Brassieres, told sponsor. The com- 
pany will try out its theory on tv this fall. 

Exquisite will sponsor Slop the Music (ABC TV; alternate Tues- 
days 10:30-1 1 :00p.m.) over 67 stations starting 7 September for 
20 weeks. Agency is Grey. 

"'We wouldn't consider going on Jv until we were able to clear 
story boards for our film commercials with network continuity ac- 
ceptance," Leeds added. "Of course, we've always felt it anomalous 
that actresses, singers and dancers wearing scanty or low-cut cos- 
tumes have been permitted to be deliberately suggestive, while re 
strained, wholly decorous presentations of bras which completely 
cover the bosom have been banned." 

How will the li\e models exhibit Exquisite Form bras,? 

The film commercials are better guarded than pictures- uf Ike 
practice-putting. But Leeds is sure Exquisite Form has managed 
"to blend good brassiere display ing and demonstration of brassiere 
sale? features in the presence of the entire family with good taste." 

To complete its coverage Exquisite Form bras will also sponsor a 
weekly 15-minute segment of the radio version of Stop the Musid 
(.CBS, Tuesday 8:00-9:30 p.m. I over 125 stations. Exquisite's radio 
contract extends oxer 26 weeks. 

The combined radio-tv effort will cost the firm an estimated SI. 5 
million, or close to 15' ? more than it? entire 1953 magazine budget. 
Magazines will be deemphast/ed this fall. Industry ranks Exquisite 
Form bras ueck-and-ueck with Maidenfonn for No. One; estimated 
annual sales \olnnie i- between §16 and SI'? million. 

Before its. sudden switch into the air media. Exquisite Form was 
a 100' ( print advertiser, I ut for an unsuccessful stint over one tv 
station in fall 1950. Asked for the reasoning behind the switch to 
tv. Leeds called across the showroom. "Edna, put on No. 69J>. please.' 

A moment later a well-rounded brunette stepped into the show- 
room, coolly dressed in a ruffled half-slip and a strapless white bra. 
Leeds proceeded to gi\e a running commentary on the \irtues of 
the "bra-o-matic ' number the y oung lady wore. 

Leeds opened a desk drawer and took out a "bra-o-matic." '"'Don't 
von think it looked better on Edna?" be asked. * * * 
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For Your Sqke, Mr.Ti'me Buyer, We 

keep hammering 

This One Important Fact 



There Is Only One TV Station in the 
Detroit Area with Maximum Power 

and that's WJBK-TV 



> ** p 



Get MAXIMUM COVERAGE on the 1,468,400 TV 
sets in the rich Southeastern Michigan market 
with WJBK-TV's 100,000 watt power, 1,057 ft. 
tower and commanding Channel 2 dial position. 




Vested Nationally by WE KATZ AGENCY 

*[ Sales Director, TOM HARKER, 

llftf. 57lh, New Yark 2* t 
ELDORADO 5-7690 




Newest Southeast 
Kansas — Northeast 
Oklahoma survey 
covering 1 1 
county Coffeyville 
trade area (256,000 
people) reports: 

KCCF HAS BIG- 
GEST AUDIENCE 
IN 45 OUT OF 52 
MONDAY THRU 
FRIDAY i/ 4 HOUR 
STRIPS! (6:00 
A.M. to 6:30 P.M.) 

KCCF with 10 
KW on 690 KC 
delivers primary 
coverage to a total 
of 87 counties in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and 
Arkansas. 






690 KC ABC 

COFFEYVILLE, KMUS 



EED & CO., National Representative* 



!\ew ileuelopmenls on SPONSOR stories 



TO) 



iio 



— I Sod "Spanish-language programs hit po- 
tent market" 

ISSUO: 4 June 1931, page 23 

Sttllject* New trends in lbe Spanish-speaking 
markets 



His fa<c tanned b\ the Southwestern sunshine, Arthur Gordon 
has just returned from a visit to se\eral Spani-h-speaking markets* 
Gordon is sales manager of .National Time Sales and he was in Texas 
to participate in the formation and organization of the Texas Span- 
ish-Language Network. lie also wanted to further familiarize him- 
self with the markets and stations in the area, which he had not vis- 
ited for 16 months. 

Talking with sponsor after his return. Gordon said that "The fact 
national, regional and most certainly local advertisers are using 
Spanish radio with increasing frequency is no longer news. There 
are, however, three indicators that impressed me particularly: 

"'First, advertisers are turning increasingly to programs, which 
indicates 'maturity' in the ad\ erli-er's acceptance of Spanish. 

"Second, a surprisingh large number of agency and advertiser 
executives are visiting the Spanish population centers and coming 
hack with their eyes opened. 

"A third factor is the awareness of advertisers that they must pre 
vide merchandising material in Spanish if they are to get maximum 
value from the merchandising work done by the stations." 

The new network — Texas Spanish-Language Network — was set up 
so advertisers could buy a package of stations covering between 
700,000 and 800,000 Spanish-speaking people. Gordon adds that this 
doesn't include a bonus market of 200.000 Mexican residents which 
listen to the U. S. stations. .Many of these people, says Gordon, shop 
in the United States because prices are lower than in Mexico. 

TSLN stations include KIWW. San Antonio; XEJ, El Paso, and 
XEO-XEOR, Br ownsville-Mc Allen (Lower Rio Grande Valley). 

First account to sign with the network, which began operating 20 
July, is Mains Sardine*. Gold Medal Flour had been using the sta- 
tions individually and when the network was formed bought a 
quarter-hour program across-the-board. 

Talking about the Texas border cities. Gordon says, "It is hard 
to believe you re still in the United States. Store signs are printed 
in Spanish and English, sometimes in Spanish alone. Conversation 
heard in passing on the streets is in Spanish. If a radio is turned on* 
chances are you'll hear either some Latin music or a commercial in 
Spanish for one of the more than 60 nationalh -know n American 
products that utilize Spanish-language radio. WTry, even the road 
signs are bilingual." 

At the same time Arthur Gordon was establishing TSLN. an- 
other Spanish-language network was being organized. 

Richard O'Connell told SPONSOR the other day that target date for 
opening a second Spanish-language network will be 1 October of 
this year. O'Connell said the new chain, to be called the Sombrero 
Network, already has signed seven affiliates and will cover not only 
Texas but also the heavj Mexican populations in Los Angeles (said 
to have the second-largest Mexican population in world, exceeded 
only bv Mexico Citv) and Albuquerque, plus five Texas stations. 

Programs planned for the network include a feature mystery show, 
serial stories and sports programs. O'Connell, who will be national 
representative for the network, said it will cover about 1.6 million 
Mexican-Americans in the V. S.. plus the bonus Mexican audience. 
Affiliates signed thus far include KARQ. Albuquerque: KCOR, San 
Antonio: KCCT. Corpus Christi; KGRT. llarlingen, Tex.; KTXN,, 
Austin: KWkV. Pasadena, and XEDF, Nuevo Laredo. ★ + + 




TOPSOIL 



is our 



BLACK GOLD 

in the 
Red River Valley 



Pretty words and lilting phrases all aside, 
there's only one basic source of wealth, and 
that's the earth. 

We could tell you that people in the Red River Valley are 
extraordinarily prosperous because they are thrifty and hard- 
working. Or because they are shrewd, or energetic. Or because 
this radio station keeps their money whirling, by putting 
avaricious ideas .into their pretty little heads. Etc., etc. 

Actually, the Red River Valley is prosperous because of our 
thick, black topsoil. Through endless prehistoric ages, it was 
deposited in what was once the bed of a vast lake. This earth 
is as good or better than the humus-laden soil in your rose 
garden. It grows every kind of "crop"', including hogs, lambs 
and cattle — like mad. 

And our farmers don't work ten-acre or fifty-acre plots. They 
work our eye-filling flat fields with the kind of power equip- 
ment you ordinarily see only on big engineering projects. They 
make as much money in their overalls as lots of city guys do 
in their gray flannels! 

The average farm in this area produces a 
gross income of $9,518 as compared with the 
Average National Farm Income of $6,687. 

We hayseeds who have run WDAY since 1922 use big facilities 
to farm our audience, too. We dominate this territory so com- 
pletely that you can't even mention any other station in the 
same breath. If that sounds exaggerated to you, you have only 
to investigate a little. For example, you might ask us about 
the fan mail that pours into here at the rate of 400 letters a 
day, including Sundays and holidays. You might ask why 
more than 10,000 families pay cash subscriptions to receive our 
"Mike Notes", WDAY monthly newspaper, etc. 

But it all goes back to the topsoil, and there we rest our case. 
Ask Free & Peters! 



WDAY 



FARGO, N. D. 




NBC • 5000 WATTS • 970 KILOCYCLES 

FREE & PETERS, INC. 

Exclusive National Representatives 



Radio is good business. Last year radio billed more than $700 million. 
That's peanuts to what radio billing will be as more and more advertisers 
discover what it can do for them. 

You want low cost coverage? Do you want to place messages where 
they will do the most good? Do you want a virtual monopoly on the 
attention of miliions-on-the-move? Do you want to reach your customers 
everywhere? 

Then you've got to have radio. No other media can do the job as well. 



Do as over 2,300 major advertisers did on WBC stations last year 



By using WBC's five 50,000-watters, many enjoyed substantial savings 
with multiple station discounts. They hit America's big population belt . . . 
at least 26,500,000 ... at a cost as low as 21i per thousand. 

Crazy? You should be so crazy. Call Eldon Campbell, WBC National 
Sales Manager, at Plaza 1-2700, New York, or your nearest WBC station. 
Let them show you why radio is good business for you. 



WBZ-WBZA 

51,000 watts 

in Boston and Springfield 



KYW 

50,000 watts 
in Philadelphia 



KDKA 

50,000 watts 
in Pittsburgh 



wowo 

50,000 watts 
in Fort Wayne 





KEX 

50,000 watts 

in Portland, Oregon 




WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 



wbz-wbza • wbz-tv, Boston; kyw • wptz (tv), Philadelphia; 
kdka, Pittsburgh; wowo, Fort Wayne; kex, Portland, Oregon 

National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 




YOU MIGHT BAT .420 IN THE 31 A JOBS* - 

BUT.. 



PULSE REPORT— 100% YARDSTICK 
KALAMAZOO TRADING AREA — FEBRUARY, 1953 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 





6 am -12 noon 


12 noon-6 p.m. o p.m.-midnignt 


WKZO 


59% (a) 


59% 48% 


B 


21 


14 23 


C 


5 (») 


4 ' j 6 


D 


4 


4 4 


E 


3 


4 7 




9 


1 ? 



(a) Does not broadcast for comphte six-hour period and the 
share of audience is unadjusted for this situation. 



YOU NEED WKZO RADIO 
FOR BIG-LEAGUE RESULTS 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 

WKZO, Kalamazoo* is the Western Michigan radio champ 
— by a wide, aide margin. 

Pulse figures, left, prove it — morning, afternoon^ evening! 

Nielsen credits \\ KZO with 181.2% more daytime .radio 
homes than Station B — 190.6% more nighttime! 

That's the Pulse/Nielsen story on W'KZO. Your Avery- 
Knodel man has other, equally impressive facts. 




<.;e,rf /a /ion* 



'J 

WKZO — KALAMAZOO 
WKZO* TV — GRAND RAPIDS- KALAMAZOO 
WJEF — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN — LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 
KOLN rv — LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 

Atiooati'd »<lh 

WMBD — PEOP'A ILLINOIS 
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CBS RADIO FOR KALAMAZOO 
AND GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Avery- Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 

*T\ Cobb set this ma j or -league record in 1011, playing with thi Detroit Tigers. 

SPONSOR 
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Spot radio is bigger than p tliink 

Medium includes most top air advertisers in its S 1 :i»,000.000-niimially 
billing's yet top management sometimes fails to understand its stature 



j[ he advertising medium known as 
"national spot radio" showed a gross 
increase in business of 37% in the peri- 
od from 1947 to 1953 — tv's greatest 
growth era. Between 1952 and 1953 
it continued on its decidedly upward 
trend, marking a gain of about 10%. 

National spot radio by industry esti- 
mates is today billing more than all oi 
the major radio networks combined. 
Last vear its billings amounted to an 
estimated $135,000,000 after discounts 
and before commisions to reps. It ac- 
counts for about 24% today of the 
average radio station's earnings. Doz- 



ens of the biggest air advertisers use 
national spot radio intensively from 
early morning to 'way past midnight. 

Yet the sheer volume of business in 
national spot radio is now running 
ahead of its full recognition as a na- 
tional advertising medium. 

Full understanding of whal spot ra- 
dio is, how to buy it, how to use it and 
how to get the most out of it has not 
permeated to all levels of client or- 
ganizations, even though generally high 
advertising costs in recent seasons have 
prompted much soul-searching and 
media schedule examinations among 



top management and -ale- executives. 

Out in the field. >pot radio is not 
always understood among the sales 
force that calls on distributors and re- 
tailers. And national spot radio isn't 
invariably a feature of discussions in 
which the salesmen explain the com- 
pany's national advertising support. 

On the upper levels of corporate 
management spot radio is sometimes 
dimly understood — even in companies 
which, at the same time, are making 
extensive use of national spot radio. 

This then is a report designed to aid 
understanding of spot radio where it 



r? 



7-100 



-60 



-40 



I ! 

Rational spot radio maintains steathf growth 



120- 




FCC figures for national spot radio show 
37% growth for medium, despite tv, between 1947 
and 1953. Trend continues upward. Dollar 
figures are station revenue after discounts and 
before rep, agency commissions. Spot growth 
is often ignored by air clients 



60- 



40- 



1947 
$98,581,241 



1948 
$104,759,761 



1949 
$108,314,507 



1950 
$1 18,823,880 



1951 
$119,559,000 



1952 
$123,658,000 



1953 
$135,000,000* 



'"Industry estimate. Other figures are from FCC. 
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6 spot radio fundamentals for top management 



i 



2 



3 



What spot ratlin is: It's national radio advertising operating at the local level, comparable to 
national ad schedules placed in newspapers. It is a medium separate and distinct from network radio 
and I mm radio placed by local advertisers. National spot radio's outlets include all of the over t',.j(l(J 
I'.S. radio stations. Its target is the !>s.3',t of American families who own a total of over 1 1 7,000,011(1 radio*.-. 



Unit' spttt r<i</io is pnrt'hasetl: The usual channel is advertising agency to station ivpi e-entativc 
to local station. About '.H)' r , of the more than £13.",(I<)IJ,0(IO spent annually for national spot radio is 
channeled from ahout 100 ad agencies through some o.j station reps. Stations discoi nt \">' ', to agencies. 
l.Vf to reps. Contracts are of a wide variety of lengths, from one night stands to year round inmpaigii*. 



What forms spot ratlin ttilirs: Medium offers advertisers a wide choice of recorded or live 
vehicles. Recorded commercials usually take the form of one -minute announcement, 20-second or 10 second 
station breaks between programs, although any of these can be within a program structure as partici- 
pations. Live vehicles include news, weather, sports, homemaker shows, farm programs produced locally. 



4 



I'lexiltilitu of spnl rtitlia: Spot is probably ino-st flexible of all air media. Sponsor is not limited 
in his choice of markets, stations in market, vehicles on station. Campaigns can be tailored to bolster 
weak sales areas, launch new products on market by-market basis. Time purchases can be made to take 
advantage of fact that different stations in market will lead in audience size at different times of day 
and to allow for regional listening tastes. Unlike filmed tv, copy can be changed overnight. 



5 

6 



Promotion </irow//i salt's channel s: General efficiency of spot radio campaigns is raised, experts 
feel, when sponsor's sales organization is well briefed on details of campaign. This aids in arousing 
dealer, retailer enthusiasm for campaign, helps to get stock-nps, good shelf positions, dealer assistance 
in point of sale promotion. Spot radio can be "glamorized" successfully by stressing name value of 
national, local stars involved in spot radio campaign, number of audience impressions likely to be made. 



Itttsinrss ttutJonli for spot ratlio: The national spot radio medium is on the upbeat in U.S. 
Medium made a 37^ increase in gross business between 1047 and 10.53, gained lO*^ between IWl' and 
lit.")!?. This gain was made at a time when tv was making its greatest postwar growth and during period 
when network radio billings declined. Much of radio's ''best time" today (early morning, noon hour, 
early evening, late-night and all night slots') is available to national clients only via spot radio. 



i- not understood so t lint national ad- 
\erti-ers can take belter advantage of 
the medium. It wrajis. together the ob- 
servations of dozens of advertising 
men. \eteran timebuyer- and spot ra- 
tlio salesmen, as well as comments 
from sponsor executives. 

Some of the symptoms of spot ra- 
ti u>\- under- recognition help to explain 
the problem. 

lake the matter of the medium's 
name -pot radio, lfs simph not de- 
scriptive of the medium and often leads 
to a cerium amount of ba-ic confusion 
among executive*.. V- one of the few 
a»enc\ tiiuebnvers who ha* a good 
deal of dinvt contract with client offi- 
cials stated : 

"Sometimes when I start talking spot 
radio a client will a-k me 'You mean. 



you think we should buv some an- 
nouncements?' How can I explain in 
a few minutes what it took me 10 \ear? 
of haul work to learn? 

Thus to man\ at management level 
the words ''spot radio ' continue to 
mean short announcements or commer- 
< ials between programs and usually 
network programs at that. Spot, as a 
medium, of course makes use of such 
announcements. But the medium is 
characterized b\ market selectivity 
rather than am single form of com- 
mercial. It embraces, of course, e\erv- 
ihing from full sponsorship of local 
program- through "participations" in 
programs to purchase of announce- 
ments between programs. 

Management men without the time 
to acquire a full gra-p of the spot radio 



medium sometimes acquire n limited 
view of spot by hearing over and o\er 
again a name which is not full) de- 
scriptive. Interestingly many time- 
buyers, account men and reps cannot 
understand this mental hurdle of man- 
agement. To them the media term 
"spot radio"' triggers a much broader 
set of mental images and conditioned 
reflexes. Hence corporate executives 
and admen sometimes speak entirely 
different languages about spot radio, 
although this is not generally true of 
oilier media. 

Hut this i- not the whole problem. 

Another reason for spot radio s low 
glamor rating among some manage- 
ment executives is that there is a tend- 
ency to lump .-pot radio together with 
all other form- of radio. Frequentlv 
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advertising trade papers or columns 
omit mention of spot when discussing 
media. The impression is thus fostered 
that spot radio does not rank as a full- 
fledged medium and is actually jusl an 
odd corner of the radio business. 

On the cover of one of the advertis- 
ing trade journals recently, for exam- 
ple, there was a two-color graph listing 
media and cost increases for fall. It 
included business publications, whose 
annual billings are now estimated at 
some $335,000,000 annually, and out- 
door advertising, whose ad volume is 



problem 



now over $162,000,000 annually. 

But when it came to the air media, 
network radio and network tv only 
were included. Spot radio, with its esti- 
mated billings of over $135,000,000 
this year, and spot tv, where the bill- 
ings marks is now over $100,000,000. 
were left out of the media roundup. 

In the advertising and business col- 
umns of the daily press, spot radio 
sometimes gets even shorter shrift. 
Newsmen write stories about media 
growth in which phrases like "radio 
business is off another so-and-so per 



cent this month."' Actually, what they're 
usually talking about is network radio 
gross billings, not network and na- 
tional spot radio combined. 

All of this leaves management execu- 
tives who gather their advertising news 
hy reading on the commuter trains 
poorly informed. Spot radio is grow- 
ing, but some of these executives who 
don't work with spot radio from da\ 
to day may easily come to the conclu- 
sion that spot radio, like network, has 
lost billings in the postwar tv years. 

"With the economy tightening and 
the pressure on to maintain sales vol- 
ume, some managements prefer to ride 
a media winner when it comes to ad- 
vertising — if only to keep the dealers 
and stockholders impressed," is how 
an independent advertising counselor 
sums it up. 

As far as top management is con- 
cerned, therefore, spot radio has a 
psychological handicap in addition to 
a "semantic barrier." In the long run, 
proponents of spot radio are sure, this 
is damaging to advertisers who might 
better understand or use the medium 
if their whole organizations had a clear 
understanding of its stature, impor- 
tance and growth. 

The key r thoughts that corporate 
management should bear in mind re- 
garding spot radio add up to this: 




Educating sponsors to uses, advantages of spot 
radio is task of reps' "Crusade for Spot Radio." 
Here, CSR manager Reg Rollinson (left) con- 
ducts informal "clinic" with Don McVickar, 
Anderson & Cairns a/e; John Dugdale, ad 
manager, Rootes Motors (Hillman Minx); 
A&C's v.p. and radio-tv director Vic Seydel 

1. Spot radio is an active, growing, 
hard-hitting, low-cost and frequently 
glamor-provoking national ad medium, 
ft is also a cumulative medium in that 
local-level spot campaigns can add up 
to be larger than the biggest of big- 
time network drives. 

2. Spot radio has a proved record 
of impact at low cost and of being able 
to pinpoint audiences for a sponsor's 
sales message. This is what explains 
its growth. 

(Please turn to page 82 1 



Veteran spot radio users, like Shell Oil, are convinced spot radio 
works best when medium is understood and appreciated throughout 
the firm's structure. L. to r., below: Shell's Jim Powers, N.Y. district 
promotion manager; Ed Schulman, Shell radio-tv manager; WCBS 
spot star Herman Hickman make field call on Shell dealer Bud Enos 




Audience impressions in spot radio are counted in millions, reach all 
U.S. segments with hard-hitting, creative radio. Singer Peggy King 
recorded jingles for Hunt Foods spot drive, was heard by Columbia 
Records' Mitch Miller on car radio, signed to platter contract. Below, 
pert songstress gets plant tour from Hunt president Fred Wiseman 
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TIME BUYING 



Part of a xtrit s 




AT CONFERENCE TABLE ARE (SEATED) 10 OF Y&R'S 21 ALL-MEDIA BUYERS; (STANDING) 10 OUT OF 19 ALL-MEDIA ASS 



II 




Y&lt buyers act as media directors for their accounts, planning budget 
breakdown, recommending choice of media, then buying all media 



an one man buy 10 different media 
expertly and efficiently ? 

Can lie judge the comparative value 
of announcements vs. newspaper space 
vs. billboard'* vs. skywriting for his 
clients? 

In small agencies billing SI million 
or less the president usually does this 
over-all strategy job. Larger agencies 
have a media director who knows how 
to buy media of e\ery kind. 

Put rn the large-t simps the buyers 
became specialists particularly after 
growth of radio in the 30*s and advent 
of tv in the 40 s. One group of men 
knew print, another specialized in 
broadcast media. And specialization 
was carried even to the point where 
one group bought radio, another group 
tv since the hujing of the broadcast 
media imolved complicated research 
and evaluation that print buying had 
not required. 

By l ( Jo2 media specialization had 



by Evelyn Konrud 

grown to where seven or eight media 
specialists might be working on one 
account. Some agencies began to feel 
that coordinating and supervising these 
specialized functions tended to infringe 
upon the time that might have been de- 
voted to creative media planning. At 
this time se\eral of the top agencies 
began to change their outlook on media 
specialization. 

Two of these major agencies (Young 
& lvuhicam and Sherman & Marquette 

now, Bryan Houston) decided to re- 
\erse the trend and to reintegrate the 
\arious buying functions. First among 
the top 20 agencies to reorganize along 
the "all-media buyer" pattern was 
Young & Uubicam. second largest ra- 
dio-tv agency with $48 million in air 
hillings in 1953. Today, some two 
\ears later, Y&R's v. p. and director of 
media, Peter Levathcs, is satisfied that 
the integration of the media depart- 
ment is completed and that it has 



turned out successfully. 

What does this integration mean? 

It means that one person buys all 
media, from car cards to network tv., 
for the particular accounts assigned to 
him. He is no longer a specialist in 
spot radio only, or in newspaper ad- 
vertising only. Rather he is a media 
specialist — a man who is qualified tcr 
make recommendations to the client 
for dividing the budget among the 
various media. 

He does not enter the picture shortly 
hefore a campaign breaks and have a 
market list handed him by an account 
executive, as is sometimes the case in 
agencies which separate the bming* 
functions. He isn't the guy whose work 
is evaluated mainly for his ability to 
dig up scarce adjacencies or make an 
economical buy. 

Within the framework of Y&R's me- 
dia organization the all-media buyers 
{Article continues page 36) 
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otvs how aU-metlia buyers anil assistants fit into Y&R meiUa department 
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i -tin III biM be called "media directors" 
for the particular accounts the\ work 
mi. Fliev imTx'c the artnal bin rng, of 
i oui»e, I nil their main function is me- 
dia jilaniiing. 

Not that tlic finding of a top-uoteh 
adjacent) on t\ N not appreciated, and 
not that the Inner isn't rated a heller 
man if he inn >ave the sponsor some 
mmiej. Kuther, that his worth to the 
new -«*t-ii|> depend- primarih upon his 
abilit) to do creative media planning. 

To ghe him the time to analyze the 
man) facts about the products for 
which he plans and buys, the \&K buy- 
er is freed of much of the detail work 
that customarily is part of a timebuy- 
er's or spacehujers job. There's a me- 
dia operations group which takes the 
load of meehanical and clerieal work 
off his shoulders. This group is divided 
into six departments : account serviee, 
contract, forwarding, media files, sec- 
retarial and tvpists, statistical. 

Of course, sucb a media services 
group or department is not peculiar to 
Y&It alone. Most of the major agen- 
cies provide a pool of sueb specialists 
to their buyers. The difference, essen- 
tially, is that most of the help pro- 
vided by this media operations group is 



channeled through to the media buy- 
er's assistant. It's the assistant who 
supervises contracts, checks on make- 
goods. In most instances the buver al- 
lows this assistant to check the space 
and time availabilities and to make 
buj ing decisions. 

"I only get into the matter of choos- 
ing availabilities when it s a major 
market like New York. Chicago or Los 
Angeles," one buyer told SPO.vsoK. 
"Or else, if it's a particularly competi- 
tive market or one that the client has 
had problems in previously. Usually, 
though, I rely on my assistant. I guess 
\ou might sa\ that I supervise the buy- 
ing that he does." 

Y&R has 21 all-media buyers and 19 
assistants. The assistants are also all- 
media men. They often have as much 
and more contact with media reps and 
print or time salesmen as the buyers 
themselves. They pore over the analy- 
ses and media researeh material that 
the statistical group forwards. They 
sift through the availabilities that are 
sent in by reps or station or print peo- 
ple, passing them along to the buyer 
mainly when there is some doubt about 
the choice. 

Where, then, does the media buyer 



ALL-MEDIA BUYERS 

WW HUES BA UK 

*ka v nnoirx 

EDWIN IIYKXE 
FLORENCE DART 
"WILLIAM BOLLARD 
JOIIX FLOUliXOY 
FRAXK GltADY 
KIRK G REINER 
LLOYD HARRIS 
'JOIIX IIEXDERSOX 
IAXCE HICKS 
I i FORCE HOFFMAX 
ARTHUR JOXES 
JOSEPH LIXCOLX 
* THOMAS LYXCII 
'MART IX MURPHY 
DFSMOXD O'XEILL 
A. R. PRATT 
*LORHAIXE RUGG1ER0 
FREDERICK WEISS 
RUSSELL YOUXG 

•Was i limcJjujcr before the rcoreinl- 
latlon In 1952. 



get into the act? 

The media buyer's work begins ev en 
before the budget allocation. He actu- 
ally plajs a vital part in shaping the 
presentation upon which the agencv 
bases budget recommendations to the 
client. 

At the beginning of the year, usu- 
ally , a budget is set up by the client 
and the agency. This budget is deter- 
mined by the ageney's presentation to 
the client asking for certain alloca- 
tions, bashed out and determined "dur- 
ing previous diseussions by the prod- 
uct group. The product group is com- 
posed of some 10 or 12 people, each 
representing a department in the agen* 
cy, and each assigned to that particu- 
lar aceount. There 11 be contact men 
from the account group, someone from 
art and copy, a merchandising man,, 
and. of course, the all-niedia buyer. 

The initial discussion of the prod- 
uct grouj) may take several hours. At, 
this time the buyer listens closely to 
the contact and merchandising men. 
From them he learns what problems 
the product might be facing, be it 
packaging, distribution, sales, improve- 
ment of the product itself, or a com- 
petitive angle. 

{['lease I urn to page 76 I 



All-iiiviliu buyer is in middle: He's in touch with client, with 10 or II members of 
product group within agency in order to map out media policy for his account and campaign 
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Phoenix manufacturers Malcolm Werner and Thomas David 
[above left) were frrsl to launch retail shop in Phoenix exclusively 
for sale of squaw dresses, flow could they get women to pay as 
much as SI 00 for novelty embroidered cotton like dress at left? 
They tried afternoon d.j. sliou and newspapers, found radio far 
oulpulled print. Air schedule u as strengthened. Xow they manu- 
facture 100 dresses a day for sale in single retail outlet \ above, 
right) and to fill large mail-order business. They plan three new 
stores in Arizona and California next year , u ill increase radio 
lineup in fall. Line has been expanded to include (hildrens dresses 
which are exact drrplicates of the grown-up styles. 



Radio+spaw drasses = wa mpum 

India n-style drosses yielding Phoenix retailer $150,000 in first year 



few years back some far-sighted 
dress manufacturers in Arizona decid- 
ed to copy American Indian fashions 
instead of the latest Paris models. 

Soon you couldn't tell a Phoenix 
squaw from an Indian one — they were 
hoth wearing bright-colored cotton 
dresses set oft by contrasting bright 
embroidery. 

But there was no Phoenix store to 
sell squaw dresses exclusively. 

This past January, a Phoenix manu- 
facturer, Thomas David, joined forces 
with another dress producer. Malcolm 
Werner, and opened a large retail out- 
let in Phoenix devoted exclusively to 
their line of "Toria Tassi" squaw 
dresses. Toria Tassi planned its initial 
advertising campaigns on radio and in 
the local paper to coincide with the 
launching of this retail store. 

Todav. owners David and Werner 



report a steach month-by-month sales 
increase at the rate of 30'^ since us- 
ing radio. Because of the success of 
its radio venture as contrasted with 
newspaper advertising, radio appro- 
priations have been increased steadily 
and newspaper ads have decreased in 
importance. Toria Tassi expects to 
spend twice as much in radio during 
1954 as in newspapers lit advertises 
only in the Sunday paper I. If the cur- 
rent sales trend continues, gross re- 
ceipts will hit about $150,000 this year, 
the owners estimate. 

So successful has its retail operation 
proved that the owners are planning 
to open three additional stores during 
the coming year in nearby Las Vegas. 



c a 



se history 



Tucson and La Hoya (Cab). 

Most of the 1954 radio budget 
goes for daily 15-minute participation?- 
on KPHOs Make Mine Music, a three- 
and-a-quarter-hour disk jockey show 
(2:15-5:30 p.m.). The show is sup- 
plemented bv sporadic announcement 
schedules on the same station to co- 
incide with heav\ bu\iug seasons. 

Toria Tas>i owners had these factors 
to consider in planning a successful 
air campaign ' 

1. Squaw dresses, which originated 
in Phoenix, were a well-established 
fashion there this past Januan . The 
climate permits their wear year round 
by Phoenix residents. However, they 
were created on a custom-design basis 
b\ small >emi-e\clusive shops and lo- 
cal couturiers. They had never been 
promoted or advertised by these shops. 
[Please turn to page Sol 
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Sponsor Services fnc*. 



Contrihulors and consultants 

DR. CHARLES ALLEN, Research Dir., Medill S( hool of Journal 

is.ru, Northwestern U„ Evanston, 111. 
(OHN W. ANDERSON. Fiber Class Cm p.. New York 
BILL BALLINCER, Tv ['rod.. Campbell F.wald. New Yoi k 
BOB BANNER. Dir., / r, ;l Waring Tv Show, CHS TV, New York 
CEORCE M. BENSON, Dir. Sales fc Research, Tv Workshop, l ord 

Foundation, New York 
RALPH S. BINC, Ralph Bing Co., Clew-land 

JAMES M. BOERST, Pubiishrr. Fxeciitives RadioTv Service, 
1 arc Iiniont, N Y. 

WM. J. BREWER, Radio & Iv Dir., R. J. Potts, Calkins X: Hoi 

den, Kansas City 
FRANK BURKE, Fditor. Radio & Tv l)ait\; New York 
EDDIE DAVID, Prod.-Dir., 7iv Tv Programs, Los Angeles 
HARRY DIETER, Tv Mgr., Footc, Cone & fielding. Chicago 
ORRIN E. DUNLAP JR., V P., Radio Corp. of Amer., New York 
HUDSON FAUSSETT, l>ir., Armstrong Theatre. NBC TV, N.Y. 
WM D. FISHER, V P.. Gardner Advertising, St. l.oilis 
DON FORBES, Mgr. Studio Programs, MAC-TV, l.os Angeles 
MAURY FRINK, Pres.. lrink Film Studios. Flkart 
NORM CRANT, Scenic Dir., NBC I V, New York 
KEITH CUNTHER, Prod. Dir.. ksl) IV, Kansas City 
R. B. HANNA, Mgr., VVRCB 1 V. Schenectady 
SHERMAN K. HEADLEY, \sst. Mgr.. WCCO, Minneapolis 
CEORCE HEINEMANN, Dir. Tv Prog.. NUC IV. Chicago 
BERNARD HOWARD. Academv 1 ilm Prod., Chicago 
DOUC jOHNSON . Authoi. IV Writer, C IIS IV. NUC TV, N.Y 
BILL LADISH, Prod. Dir.. WDM IV. Kansas City 
ROBERT L. S. LEEDY, W Adv. Mgt., Comuinnic ations Prods. 

Di\.. Du Mont labs. Clifton. N.J. 
CHESTER MacCRACKEN, V P. Radio- I v, Dohertv. Clifford, Steers 

S: Slienlield. Ne w Yoi k 

DON McCLURE, s.i!, s Mgt . Bonded I\ I ilm Servile. New Yoi k 

HARRY McMAHAN. V P. ( liargc Radio I\ Commercials, NtcC.tnn 
I litkson. New York 

RAY MERCER, R.i\ Meieei Plexitis. . Ilollvwoexl 

HOWARD NEUMANN, Iv Dir.. I owe Runkle, Oklahoma Cuv 

BERNARD F OSBAHR. HIitor, Trlr Trrh c~ F.hrlrocin Industries. 
New \nrk 

LEE RUWITCH, \ P < t.en. Mgr.. \\I\J. Miami 
DR. DIK TWEDT, Research Supvr . Needhliin. I .nil is K.- Brorln. 
Clttcigo 

WALTER WARE, Se lieidelei , Be e k k Wei iu i . New \oik 

|ACK WEBB. Iv Veteir Piod Ihnsurt, Mail \ II Prodns , Ilvwd 

ADRIAN WEISS. I emis W eiss s. Co.. I.os \ngeles 

BEULAH ZACHARY. ['rod,, hukln. I ,an , (}//<,. N lie l\. Chi. 



Here's your elianee to get over-sill 
look at television. ]\e\v 1954 
dictionary is designed to he read 

J [ von want an oxer-all look at television toda\. start 
leading the TV Dictionan /Handbook for Sponsor? which 
begins this issue. You 11 find it contains not just the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of the business but also what is in 
effect a terse description of even thing that goes into 
putting a show* on the air. 

The Dictionary/Handbook will appear in several SPON- 
SOR installments and will later be published in book form. 
In addition to terms defined alphabetically it includes 
special sections on color, on research, on tv special effects 
and other vitally useful topics. These special sections, too. 
will appear in future issues. 

The dictionary was compiled by Herhert True, adver- 
tising assistant professor at the University of Notre Dame. 
He was aided in his monumental work by 37 contributors 
and consultants. (Their names appear at left.) 

This is the third and by far the largest dictionan- com- 
piled b\ True for Sponsor. Previous pioneer efforts ap- 
peared in SPONSOR in 1950 and 1951. True is uniqueh 
qualified for his role as tv's \\ ebster. He's w orked at 
agencies as well as stations in radio and tv production 
l You H find some highlights of his background an, page 
at right. I 

sponsor suggests that you literalh read the dictionan 
through from A to Z. More than just a place to look up 
words you don't know, it's a systematic way for everyone 
to see the whole picture. By dint of rapid scanning you 
can run through terms till sou hit *ome body of informa- 
tion which particularly intere>1- urn, 

® Readers uho ivish to reserve copies of the Tv Dic- 
tionary ifandbook for Sponsors can write to Sponsor 
Services Inc., 10 E. 19th 5/.. \'eu York 17. A'. ) . 
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A 

AAAA American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. Also, Associated 
Actors and Artists of America. 

ABC American Broadcasting Co. ABC 
TV — radio-tv network. Old NBC Blue 
Network. 

ABOVE-THE-LINE COSTS The money 
allocated for producer-director (or 
solely director) , cast, script and associ- 
ate producer (if one is required) in the 
budgeted cost of a tv film or live pro- 
duction. 

ABRASIONS Undesirable marks and 
scratches on the surface of film caused 
by the rubbing action of film on film, 
or of film on metal, hardened emul- 
sion or some other substance. 

ABSTRACT SET A setting without defi- 
nite locale, purely decorative. 




ACADEMY LEADER (I) A 12-foot film 
leader that says film has been made to 
specifications of Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. (2) Leader 
with numbers on for cueing purposes 
that precedes first scene of film. 

ACCELERATED MOTION Conversely, if 
a film is run slower than normal speed, 



action is speeded up, known as accel- 
erated motion. Opp.: slow motion. 

ACCENT Change of emphasis in a 
scene, musical presentation, action or 
delivery of a sentence or group of sen- 
tences. Very necessary in tv for shade 
of meaning, relief from monotony and 
for sustaining interest. 

ACCOUNT Sales term for a purchaser 
of radio, tv announcements, programs. 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE Advertising 
agencyman who is in charge of or 
administers an advertiser's account. 

ACE or ABIE Any tv talent or indus- 
try personnel who is tops in ability or 
is sure to succeed. 

ACETATE Safety film, or, technically, 
the abbreviation used meaning cellu- 
lose acetate, a non-inflammable, trans- 
parent, flexible film used to form the 
base on which the emulsion is deposit- 
ed to make film for 16 mm. operation. 

ACHROMATIC (See Special Color Ssc- 
tion.) 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD A radio or tv 
program scheduled three, five or six 
days a week at the same time. 

ACTINIC LIGHT Light which has high 
photographic value and affects film or 
camera tube very quickly. 

ACTION (1) Any physical movement 
that takes place before camera or on 
film. (2) The director's signal for the 
talent to begin the scene. 

ACTUALITY Recording of an actual 
event without acting, special posing or 
reconstruction. 

ACUITY (See Special Color Section.) 



AD LIB Improvised, impromptu ac- 
tion or speech not written into the 
script; in music, to add notes not in 
the score. 

ADAPT or ADAPTATION To alter a 
story, biography, novel or play for the 
purpose of a more successful radio or 
tv presentation. 

ADJACENCIES The shows (on the 
same station) immediately preceding 
and following the program referred to. 

ADLUX Photo transparency, usually 
lit from behind, used in tv for signs 
and miniature displays. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY Independent 
business and or creative organization 
lecognized by advertising media as 
qualified to give sales and advertising 
counsel to advertisers and to plan, pre- 
pare and place that individual's ad- 
vertising. 

ADVERTISING COUNCIL Professional 
organization that renders advertising 
services to clients; includes such func- 
tions as planning, preparing and plac- 
ing advertisements. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER (1) Individ- 
ual in a company who supervises the 
advertising. (2) In printed publica- 
tions, one who is responsible for sell- 
ing space. 

AFFILIATE Usually an independently 
owned tv station which carries, through 
contractual agreement, programs pro- 
vided by a network. 

AFTER IMAGE (See Special Color Sec- 
tion.) 

AFM American Federation of Musi- 
cians. The national musicians union. 
I Please turn to page 96) 



Herbert True is television's Webster 

Herbert Tine at 30 has be-en a partner in his own agency (Walker, 
True Associates, Oklahoma City); a radio-tv writer-producer for 
Gardner Advertising, St. Louis; an announcer, writer and director 
for three Midwest radio stations; independent businessman. Today 
he is a member of the advertising and English departments at the 
University of Xotre Dame, lie finds time for after-class activities 
like p)tblieity for the University and membership on the board 
of directors of the South Bend advertising and sales executives' club. 
The Tv Dictionary /Handbook which starts on these pages re-pre- 
sents his third compilation of tv industry terms for sponsor. He 
was the first to publish such a dictionary. True received his B.A. 
at the University of Oklahoma and got a Master's Degree in Journal- 
ism at Northwestern University. He won sev<ral scholarships, awards. 

Herb True has conducted many independent tv studies. In pictures he's passing out 
questionnaire for experimental study he conducted on tv viewer reactions 
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WOLF. S vi ae W 
other am out i 1 



he mi Marshal] alwav* looks as 
tanned a» a iiuin who's just returned 
from a three-month cruise around the 
Caribbean. 

Whenever Marshall, who* president 
of WOLF. Sv racu.se. coinex to New 
^ ork to >ee timehiiv ers. they're apt to 
ask him how In- enjoyed hi» vacation. 
*'\ "acation ?" In- laugh*. "1 get my tan 
while I work!" \ud he'll whip out a 
serie> of picture* like I he ones on the>e 
page* pi< ture* of WOLF .staffers at 
work in the siin-hine. 

During th<" month* of \pril through 
October nui< li of the -lationV hu.-ine** 
i> roiidueted on a specially built out- 
dour patio. Hu-ine*- proceed* a* usual 



in the open-air office; Girls in bathing 
suits and sports clothes type away on 
portables, use adding machines, take 
dictation, check program schedules and 
munch on sandwiches during! the lunch- 
eon break. Telephones connect the 
son worshiper* with palefaces: at the 
i-tatioii indoors. When the fresh air 
fancier> go inside. they must slip on a 
jacket and skirt or shorts to co\ er up. 

I he bin k-to-iiature inov einent during 
office hours seems to be catching on 
witli main businesses around the coun- 
try including several large publishing 
firms, advertising aaeneie* an<l prob- 
ably other stations here and there. 
Doe* the diet of frc*li-air-and-sunsliine 



pa\ off in increased efficiency ? 

Marshall, for one. is convinced work 
rng outdoor? has improved the general 
level of work — a? well as tempers — at 
liis station which is one of the leading 
independent* in the I". S. .Marshall i* 
now sen ing as president of AIMS — 
Association of Independent .Metropoli- 
tan Stations the group of highly suc- 
cessful indie*. 

WOLF acquired it* I2-hy»ln ft. patio 
when it ino\ ed into a new *tudio fn 
January 1953. at Van Ren**elaer aifd 
Kirkpatruk Streets. As an added con* 
veiiience there's a completely equipped 
kitchen — even down to a 22 cubic ft. 
dee]> freeze- so workers don't have to 
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Sunshine im pro rev t'liiciency, radio station Studs 




Mi from 2,500 
tithe staff loves it! 



"dress'" and go out for lunch. 

Employees are free to find their 
place in the sun or remain indoors, as 
they wish. Marshall notes that those 
who can take the sun seem to be perma- 
nent fixtures on the patio. Often, these 
sun addicts will check program sched- 
ules on the sun deck, connected by 
telephone with teammates indoors. 

When the mercury plunges skyward 
there's a shower room just inside the 
door where bathing-suit clad personnel 
can cool off. 

How does a man get to work in this 
outdoor paradise? 

"Sorry," Sherm Marshall says, ''no 
vacancies at all !"' ★ ★ ★ 



Shcnn Marshall, president of IVOLF. like majority of his station's personnel, 
finds he ean work }ust as well outdoors, Hl.es informality of patio "office." 
At left. Marshall discusses availabilities on phone uhile Mary Cummings, traffic 
manager, looks up information. Other WOLF personnel pictured on this page 
include Mrs. Marshall, office manager, shown in first picture directly below at 
head of table. Pat Coolican. merchandising : Barbara Group, billing: Betty 
Foppe.s. switchboard : Denis Bracken, Charlie Shaw, program personalities: Bar- 
bara Ames, typist ; Ellen Brown, maid. Above left, Denis and Charlie go over new 
recordings ; at right, Barbara Croup and Mary double-check program schedules 
while Pat and Betty work in background. Below, top row: Ellen Brown serves 
lunch outdoors to a hungry staff ileft) : later on she prepares a coffee break 
(right) in studio kitchen. At botiom. Mary and Pat go over bookkeeping 
chores on adding machine ileft) ; Sherm Marshall talks with a client on outdoor 
extension uhile others lunch ( right). Girls take turns preparing meals. 
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Daytime network tv, "fair 



J hough Doeskin cleansing tissues 
cost 5c to 10c more than competitive 
brands, sale* of the company*- products 
leaped 31'; in 195.1 

And sales of Doeskin Products. Inc. 
so far in 1954 are running ahead of 
P)5.T> fast pate. 

These very healths gains in a highly 
competitive market put the firm third 
in tissue sales nationally by authorita- 
tive estimates. How did Doeskin 
achieve these happy results? The com- 
pany attributes them to a new, aggres- 
sive marketing policy it adopted in 
1952. an important part of which has 
been the use of network t\ and network 
radio both in the daytime. 

All of the firm's £750.000 media 
budget goes into air advertising. Carry- 



ing the Doe-kin message on the net- 
works have been Kate Smith over .NBC 
TV and Hubert Q. Lewis on CBS Ha- 
dio. Plans for the fall feature Robert 
Q. Lewis as Doeskin's network tv (CBS 
T\ ) representative hi bis new ai.ioss- 
llie-boaid afternoon show. 

The firm's advertising agency, which 
aids in media decisions, i- Grey Adver- 
tising. Account executive: A. L. Plant. 

Doeskin Products. Inc. is a small 
outfit compared with its two chief com- 
petitors, International Cellucotton 
(Kleenex) and Scott Paper Co. (Scot- 
ties). Hut it is '"alert, enterprising and 
willing to try new things,'' state- 
merchandise manager. Raymond Mar- 
cus. He points out that when the firm 
entered network tv in the fall of 1952 



with Kate Smith it was taking a daring 
leap: from a budget of $250,000 to 
$750,000: or, in o'.her words, from 
spending S20,000 a month to S15,000 
a week. Lp to then Doeskin had ad- 
vertised in only 15 markets or so. But 
by summer 1952 company executives 
felt the time was ripe for them to make 
a sweeping expansion. 

Doeskin saw the need to excite con- 
sumers all over the U.S. because it had 
recently succeeded in expanding retail 
distribution substantially via a special 
trade campaign. Doeskin was hopeful 
that Kate Smith talking to several mil- 
lion housewives over 57 v ideo stations 
would do just that. 

This is the background. 

In the spring of 1952. Doeskin's big- 



.Sfiin Snvozf and Ouliit* Ituoslsin: These two puppets ap- 
pear in Doeskin's stop-motion film commercial; pitch stresses softness, 



strength, absorbency of tissues. Dottie Doeskin is product trade- 
mark, also is seen on firm's table napkins which get air support, too 
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Its over felier-prid Doeskin 

pnign to retailers, helped facial tissue firm go national, boosted sales 34% 



gest competitor, Kleenex, started a 
price war in tissue products. It dropped 
prices — and retailers' profits. Here. 
Doeskin felt, was its chance. The com- 
pany plunged headlong into the fray 
to defend its fair trade prices, took full- 
page ads in trade papers to tell its story 
to retailers. The ads aggressively at- 
tacked the price-cutting manufacturers, 
assured retailers of price protection 
and fair profits in selling the Doe- 
skin line. They specified that in sell- 
ing the "400" box of Doeskin facial 
tissues (the firm's leading item) for 
its fair-traded price of 35c, the retailer 
would make 10.5c, or 30% profit, on 
each package. Approximately the same 
percentage of profit held good for the 
rest of the Doeskin products (which in- 
clude table napkins, toilet tissue and 
Sanapak sanitary napkins I . 

Here is a typical excerpt from one 
of the facial tissue ads: 

"We told you it would happen ! The 
props are out of your tissue profits! 
Three manufacturers have abandoned 
fair trade at retail — and now the profit 
squeeze is on! Are you going to take 
this annihilation policy lying down? 
* » . Face the real facts. These brands 
are no longer on Fair Trade and are 
being advertised and priced at 15c, 
17c, 19c. 21c and 23c a box. Where 
does that leave you? Up in the clouds, 
holding the bag."' 

Naturally, the retailers were pleased 
at an approach promising considera- 
tion for their profit interests. This 
"Crusade for Fair Profit" resulted, ac- 
cording to the company, in substantial- 
ly increased support from old custom- 
ers, as well as the acquisition of many 
major new retailers and wholesalers. 

By the middle of summer, 1952 
Doeskin felt its "Crusade" had been so 
effective that it needed national con- 
sumer advertising; it wanted to reach 




Kate Smith carried Doeskin's message on network tv (NBC TV) for two years. Then Robert 
Q. Lewis lent a hand on network radio (CBS), will work for Doeskin on network tv this fall 



case history 



women — housewives — and it felt a per- 
sonality like Kate Smith on NBC TV 
in the afternoon would be ideal. So it 
signed Kate to start in October. Men- 
tion of the new advertising move in the 
hard-hitting trade paper ads gave the 
"Crusade" added strength, while upped 
consumer demand after the tv cam- 
paign had started made the snowball 
even bigger. 

Doeskin feels that its "Crusade for 
Profit" campaign has played a \ital 
part in its recent growth, plans to con- 
tinue it indefinitely. 

Within two weeks after the signing 
of Kate Smith, even before their ad- 
\ertising actually went on the air. Doe- 
skin noted a definite sales increase in 
their products. The firm attributes this 
lo the big promotional push they gave 



the upcoming show to further increase 
distribution and obtain display space. 

Kate Smith plugged Doeskin tissues 
and table napkins (Tuesday 4:15-4:30 
p.m.) during the 1952-53 season, 
reaching, the firm says, some six mil- 
lion women. The advertising approach 
was (and still is) geared to stress the 
high quality of the products in sofl- 
ness, strength, absorbency, factors 
which, the company says, justify the 
slightly higher cost. 

Sales on Doeskin products during 
the first half of 1953 soared 55' \ 
above the same period of 1952. proving 
the firm's approach so far was sound. 

In the fall of 1953. when Kate Smith 
was switched from her pre\ ious 4-5 p.m. 
across-the-board slot on iNBC TV to the 
(Please turn to page 134) 
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NEWSPAPER: This ad pulled in I I prospects, resulted 

in seven sales — about 1 0% of the dollar value of all purchas- 
es made during three-day test period. Ad was 30 column inches 



RADIO: 

Same amount of money spent for 22 radio announcements 
on four Sacremento stations pulled in 39 prospects, resulted in 28 sales 
— aoout 38% of the dollar value of all purchases made during test 




SARONG GIKDLE 



Minute Length 



to tiikc slimncss in yoftr stride 
SAROSC girdle I0.!>5 

If Ma(k«. and, Mun'l rldr mp'. 



Her* • #n «\oiwit l.m'*'***!* t't Jl< 
*t»( uk*. i*cfo. all > «ii •MXttiVfc 

-,ih . . 



Ladies! Walk free and easy. ..look 
smooth and slim... have that natural molded 
look that men admire with a Sarong Girdle 
at Hale's, 9th and Kay. Sarong is the 
girdle that walks and won't ride up ! 
Sarong's exclusive criss-cross front, always 
keeps you in shape because it's designed to 
stay in place! From badminton to bridge, 
the Sarong girdle frees you to walk, bend 
and sit comfortably. And, confidentially, 
ladies. . .warm weather is ahead. A Sarong 
is light-weight and cool... lets your body 
breath freely on the hottest days. Every- 
thing you've wanted in a girdle... the Sarong 
has it... won't ride up no matter how active 
you are. . .flattens your stomach. .. slims your 
hips... yet every move you make is action 
free! .♦. because of its exclusive criss-cross 
double-panel front. Choose the zipper, 
pull-on, or hi-top models as low as 5.95. 
At Hale's Corset Shop, Second Floor, there's 
a trained fitter to answer your figure pro- 
blem, with exactly the right Sarong Girdle 
for you. Second Floor, Corset Shop, Hale's^. 
9th and Kay. 



A department store tests radio 

i tieal Millions. IS tit. talked Hale's. Sacramento, into three-month, $7,500 
radio campaign. Alt IB I surveys made during test sold store on air 



A \ f lor seeing tin* newspaper ad above, 
seven women went into the store and 
bought the girdle. 

Hut 28 women went in and bought it 
alter hearing radio announcements for 
the garment. 

I hat example, and nine similar 
ca»e-. helped convince Hale's Depart- 
ment Store. >;ici amcnto. that radio can 
-ell menhandi-e. The result: Starting 
I September Hale's will spend £2.500 
a month for iadio advertising, it- first 
regular radio -'hcdule. 

Hale*- i- the mo-t recent example of 
a larf.*e department -tore to enter ra- 
dio, lint it - h\ no means the only one. 

• The world's hijigest store, Maey's 



New \ ork. found that its test of radio 
this spring, conducted under Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau auspices, pro- 
duced such good results that the store 
now plans to use radio for all its spe- 
cial promotions. 

• BAB is working with department 
stores (and radio stations) in 35 other 
top markets. The Bureau says result? 
are \er\ good, predicts a snowballing 
effect as more and more stores try ra- 
dio and report their results to other 
retailers. 

• Since Ma\ 1950 the Advertising 
Research Bureau Inc. I \HBI I has 
made hundreds of point-of-sale -urve\s 
of retail advertising efTeetiv enes«. Ma- 



jor finding: Stores lose out if they do 
not use both newspapers and radio. 

The survev for Hale's in Sacraiiieljto 
was made by ARBI. And although re- 
sults for each of the 10 surveys made 
in Hale s differed in detail, over-all re- 
sults were about the same for Hale's 
as for other department stores sur- 
vev ed by \KBI. 

The chart on the page at right sum- 
marize- the Hale's surveys-. When look- 
ing at the chart, keep this in mind: 

1. In each of the 10 surveys equal 
dollars were spent for news-paper and 
radio advertising. 

2. Identical merchandise was of- 
fered in the newspaper and radio ads 
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vertising. 

3. Advertising in the newspapers 
and on the radio appeared on the same 
day or days. 

At the end of the 10 survey s, Hale's 
had spent $2,238.f>8 in newspaper ad- 
ycrtising and $2,225.87 in radio ad\er- 
tising. 

As I lie chart indicates newspapers 
brought in 382 customers, radio 
brought in 421 customers. Only 190 
newspaper prospects bought the mer- 
chandise while 265 radio listeners 
bought the merchandise. Thus radio 
accounted for 33.4 r { of the dollar vol- 
ume of purchases and the newspaper 
advertisements accounted for only 
29.4 %. 

1 here are other interesting facts not 
shown on the chart. 

For one thing, the radio customers 
came a greater distance than the news- 
paper customers. About 73% of the 
radio customers were from the city, 
with about 27% from outside the city. 
Only 18% of the newspaper customers 
came from outside Sacramento. 

It is interesting to note that only 
7.1% of the customers saw the news- 



paper ad and heard the radio com- 
mercials. In other words there would 
seem to be an "ear-minded" group of 
customers and an "eye-minded" group. 

Another point: The group which 
both saw and heard the advertising 
bought the most. Although accounting 
for only 7.1°' of the total customers, 
this '"duplicated"' group bought 15.8% 
of the test merchandise. Moral for re- 
tailers: Don't worry about the news- 
paper-radio duplicated audience. They 

.,;!,",„,„,,,„,,„ 

research 

\ ■ 

may end up as your best customers, 
helping to pay for use of both media. 

The ARB1 testing technique is de- 
signed to discover how customers who 
show an interest in test merchandise 
found out about it. The tests do not at- 
tempt to answer the less tangible ques- 
tion of what actually brought the cus- 
tomers into the store at that moment. 

The Hale's survey began on 29 
March 1954 and ran through 8 May 
1954. Easter yveek — 12 through 17 



April- — was omitted, i Kesults are pub- 
lished here for the fust time any- 
u here. I 

All the news] wiper ads appeared in 
The Sacramento llee with the excep- 
tion of one ad (Tor l'cter I'an bras- 
sieres J which ran in The Sacramento 
I nion. For survey s conducted on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the ads 
appeared in the Monday paper (with 
the exception of the Peter I'an bra ad, 
which appeared on Sunday ). For sur- 
veys conducted the latter half of the 
week, the ads appeared on Thursday 
y\ ith the exception of one ad (for wom- 
en's Sacony suits) which ran on 
Wednesday . 

The radio announcements varied in 
length from 20 seconds to one minute. 
1 hey were broadcast over these four 
stations: 

KCRA, 5 kw day, 1 kw night, 1320 
kc, M5C afliliate 

KCMS. 1 vvk daytime only, 1380 kc, 
independent 

K ROY. .25 kw fulltime, 1240 kc ; 
CRS affiliate 

KXOA. 1 kw fulltime, 1470 kc, MBS 
iPlea.se turn to page 1361 
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Here's the "box score" on 10 AHKi surveys tit Hide's 



Radio 


Newspaper 


Both 


Other 


Total 


No. people brought into 

store by 4z 1 


382 


120 


761 


1,684 


' c people -. 25i0 /o 


22,7% 


7.1% 


45.2% 


1 00.0% 


No, purchasing mcrthnudm* 2(J5 


190 


89 


238 


782 


% purchasing merchandise'* 62i9 f 0 


49,7% 


74.2% 


31.3% 


46.4% 


% dollar value of purchases* 33-4 % 


29-4% 


15.8% 


21.4% 


100.0% 



la 
% 
Is 



1 



•These figures include all purchases made in the survey area bv customers «hn were Interviewee. 

Figures above show actual number of prospects induced to offering identical merchandise. With 25% of the traffic, 

shop during test sales as a result of radio and newspaper radio prospects bought merchandise totaling 33.4% of dollar 

advertisements of equal cost, run on the same days and volume. Newspaper advertislnq generated less business. 



"V'y}',y ... 
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Some plain fails about uht 

More Mian tour out of 10 U.S. tv markets have uhf stations and 
ahoul 10% of all vitleo homes are equipped to receive uhf video 



Art article last issue caret erf "Hotv it ell 
rfacs ttltf sell'/" and cited a number of 
sales successes produced by ult) sta- 
tions. Vow, the report below will give 
rati an over-all look at what uhf means 
to sponsors and agencymen as an ac- 
lite segment of U.S. television. It isn't 
an engineer's report: it's designed to 
clear up a number of tiniebuying prob- 
lems concerning size and scope of ttltf. 

£ n the midst of todays barrage of 
technical talk about uhf it's easy for 
agencies and advertisers to overlook 
certain time buving fundamentals: 

1. Lltf is here to stay. And it will 
remain in it- present form for the im- 
mediate future. FCC could rejuggle 
the lineup of vlif and uhf stations in 
certain markets. Hut there's little like- 
lihood this will happen soon, \dinen 
this season will have to live and work 
with uhf pretty much the wax it's been. 

2. Its problems do not spell doom 
for uhf. Some uhf stations are quite 
successful. And veteran admen recall 
that five or si\ years ago many vhf 
stations were weathering financial 
storms, often losing more money than 
some of today s uhf stations. 

3. Many uhf operators guessed 
it rang. They eyed profits of vhf out- 
lets, felt that competitive uhf stations 
would win a share of the tv pie soon 
after getting on the air. 

4. Vhf is still the only way the V.S. 
can have a completely national ti> sys- 
tem. Eventually, the FCC forecast?, 
some 20.00n.n(H) people will depend on 
nhf as their primarv >ource of tele- 
v is'ion fare. 

5. Lltf is the onh means at hand 
of breaking clearance logjams in manv 
"monopoly" markets by adding multi- 
ple stations. 

Against that background this si'ON- 
soit report will -et forth for agency men 
and advertisers the present status of 
uhf in terms of the number nf uhf mar- 
kets and nhfs general xopc in the L'.S. 

It will cover: the problems of "'con- 




Despite headaches of coverage, conver- 
sion, revenue uhf is here to stay. Ad- 
men can't ignore it, must understand it 



version" around which so much of the 
agency-advertiser analysis of the worth 
of a uhf station in a mixed vhf-uhf 
community centers: the network affilia- 
tion problems of uhf stations, kev fac- 
tor in the general growth of the uhf 
segment of tv. 

Before yon read the facts about 
nhfs scope, conversion and network 
affiliation status, here are a few quotes 
to set the stasze. 



As mentioned before, some uhf sta- 
tions are doing well. Representative of 
this group is Greenville's WGVL in 
South Carolina. The station faces a 
v hf outlet in an intermixed market, but 
doesn't have to fight vhf signals from 
a number of nearby sources. Therefore 
it has neither a monopoly nor over- 
whelming opposition. General Mana- 
ger Hen McKhmon told sponsor: 

'"Were looking forward to a very 
profitable fall. We are currently car- 
rying CO local accounts and 20 na- 
tional accounts including schedules 
from Armour. Swift. Alka-Seltzer. 
Brown and Williamson. Procter & 
Gamble, Ford and others. We com- 
pleted our first year on August firsi. 
but we've been in the black since July.'* 

Other uhf stations told SPONSOR dur- 
in" its s-urvev of uhf tv that thev were 
doing nicely . W CAN-TV, for exam- 
ple, a uhf outlet in three-station Mil- 
waukee, is the exclusive CBS TV affili- 
ate, and carries virtually the full Co- 
lumbia tv lineup and a sizable share of 
spot tv business. \\ MTV in Madison. 
Wis., operates in what is still a uhf- 
only market and has been making a 
profit of around SI 1.000 monthly as of 
July. WISC in Springfield. 111., reports 
"a substantial profit" and WILK-TV. 
Wilkes-Barre told sponsor they were 
carry ing '"84 local and regional ac- 
counts and 30 network sponsors." In 
Portland, Ore.. KPTV— the first post- 
freeze uhf outlet — now carries about 
50^6 of the top network shows in the 
area and more than half of the local, 
business in a two-station, intermixed 
market. WKNB, Hartford, is grossing 
over a million dollars annually. 

But such outlets are in the minority. 
The FCC recently calculated that the 
average post-freeze uhf station is los- 
ing over ST.000 a month. \nd some 20 
uhf outlets I at presstime) hav e sus- 
pended operations after being on the 
air. Said John Poole, owner of uhf 
KBID-'I \ . Fresno, which announced its 
suspension in mid-July : 
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"During our six months of opera- 
tion, we developed a substantial amount 
of local advertising through quality 
programing and intensive promotion. 
However, the high costs (of uhf sta- 
tion operation) cannot be supported by 
local advertisers alone. Without net- 
work programs we have lacked both 
network revenue and good adjacencies 
to attract national spot revenue. We 
intend to resume telecasting when 
Fresno-area uhf receiver distribution 
has increased to a point where local 
advertising can support an independent 
operation or at such earlier time as we 
acquire a major network affiliation." 

Station operators in the vhf band 
are sympathetic about uhf problems. 
But they object to uhf station propos- 
als for government intervention. As 
the manager of a veteran vhf outlet 
told sponsor: 

"'In our own particular market one 
uhf station is already in bankruptcy. 
. . . While uhf operators are crying for 
help I think the basic fact is somebody 
made a business decision to enter the 
field of television and now, because 
that decision has proven unwise, they 
are seeking legislation to improve their 
financial position. I note with some 
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interest some have even gone so far as 
to suggest government subsidies. 

"1 can certainly recall . . . those of 
us who pioneered television suffered 
serious financial losses over an ex- 
tended period of time, and to the best 
of my recollection none of us even 
considered the possibility of receiving 
governmental aid to underwrite our 
losses. 

Tv buyers generally try to conduct 
their dealings with uhf on a business- 
like basis. As a seasoned timehu)er at 
a large New York agency told SPON- 
SOR: 

"The 'u' stations deserve sympa- 
thetic treatment from each agency and 
client as to the merits of individual 
cases. But uhf stations must bear in 
mind that the experimental days of na- 
tional tv advertising are over. We 
must look at each market situation and 
station on the basis of: (1) do we need 
this market in our lineup? and (2) 
What's the cost-per-1,000 outlook? It 
isn't that we're 'for' or 'against' uhf 
television. Costs in uhf tv have to be 



justified to clients, often on the basis 
of sketchy research from stations. If 
the justification doesn't meet certain 
buying jardsticks, we're naturally hesi- 
tant about our uhf recommendations." 

There are of course many other 
shadings of opinion about uhf. For 
the most part they are reactions to 
uhf's current status as a portion of the 
tv medium. But where, exactly, does 
uhf stand? Here are the more perti- 
nent facts advertisers and agencies 
should bear in mind regarding uhf 
television. 

Scope: Uhf is a factor today in more 
than four out of every 10 tv commu- 
nities. 

According to NBC TV's monthly 
count, which uses Sales Management's 
definitions of U. S. market areas, there 
were 234 active tv markets as of 1 July 
1954. Of these, 133 are vhf-only 
(57%), 66 are uhf-only areas and 35 
are intermixed. That means uhf sta- 
tions are found in 43% of all U.S. tv 
markets. (Actually, the number of in- 
termixed areas is higher. The NBC 
TV yardstick is whether or not there 
are both uhf and vhf outlets originat- 
(Please turn to page 130) 



Scope of uhf in the U.S.: a* of 1 July uhf became a 

factor in some 43% of country's tv markets. Of total of 
234 metropolitan areas ivith tv, 133 are vhf, 66 are uhf- 
only and 35 are mixtures of vhf and uhf tv. In general, 
field tests {see below) show tluit uhf signal does not 
reach out as far as comparable vhf, gives less coverage 



Conversion in "mixed" areas: /„ one out of every 

three uhf markets, there is strong vhf competition. View- 
ers in these markets, for most part, must buy special "con- 
verters" to see uhf. Incentive to convert vhf-only set 
depends on how many network shows can only be seen 
on uhf outlet in "mixed" areas, ARB research indicates 
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. . . and folks are asking, "What's going 
to happen next?"" 1 We like thin excite- 
ment, for now the public bas de% eloped 
a new interest in an "old medium." 

WSKS-RADIO operate* 18^4 hourn 
daily in full view of the public. In gaily 
decorated studios, where some 24,000 
persons pass each day, they olwr\e thin 
k *radio-acti\ e" corner, with it's inform- 
ative displays. They read the incoming 
news on the AI' teletype and view the 
latest news photos. A large thermom- 
eter, clock, weather forecast dial, sports 
scoreboard and animals in a cage arc 
hut a few of the many attractions. 

The feature of most importance is 
the display of merchandise advertised 



on WSLS-UADIO. These the air-salcs- 
nicn use as they sell to the listening 
audience. 

Yes . , . WSLS-HAD10 is wry much 
alive in KOAiNOKK. ami our listeners 
know tins. They take part in our broad- 
cast day. They are impressed witli 
WSLS-UAIMO and by the way, they're 
impressed with our advertisers' good 
taste! Are you an advertiser on Roa- 
noke's "radio-active" station? If not, 
«*all vour A\erv-Knodcl man today. 




RADIO 



610 KC, 1,000 WATTS 
ROANOKE, VA. 
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Issued every 6 months 



/ 1 tt v e i • t i s i 1 1 «j Agencies 



Peter Milton, Hilton & Riggio, profile 11 Ian. p. 50 

L. T. Steele, Benton & Howies, profile 25 Jan. p. 11 
Howard Connell, Hewitt. Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 

profile . . . .. 8 Feb. p. 58 

Wicktiffe W. Crider, Kenyon & Eckhardt, profile 22 Feb. p. 51 

Frank C. Barton Ji., Lennen & Newell, profile 8 Mar. p. 82 
\gencyman for a week: sponsor editor visits 

Cunningham & Walsh . 22 Mar. p. 37 

\Ivin Kabaker, D-F-S, profile 22 Mar. p. 86 

Jame- C. Douglas*. Ted Bates, profile 5 \pr. p. 57 

Dr. E. L. Deekinger. liiow Co.. profile 19 Apr. p. 121 
David J. Mahoney, David J. Mahoney Adv., 

profile 3 May p. 51 

I . \ week at BBDO: sponsor editor reports 17 May p. 46 

Albert W. Reibling, Kudner Adv., profile 17 May p. 79 

II. A week at BBDO: editor's report continued 31 May p. 33 

Bryan Houston, Bryan Ilou-ton agency, profile 31 May p. 50 

F. Kenneth Brim, Biow Co., profile 1 1 June p. 68 

Irwin A. Vladimir, Irw in Madimir & Co., profile 28 J une p. 60 

Appliances 

Max Steinbook, Broil-Quik Co., profile 22 Feb. p. 20 

Terry P. Cunningham, Sylvania Electric, profile 31 May p. 20 

Tv set dealers are big radio users: BAB 31 May p. 56 

Freezer dealer outlines radio strategy: B \B clinic 28 June p. 38 

\utomotive a tiff Lu bricants 

How tv made Jim Moran top Hudson dealer in 

V. S. 22 Mar. p. 44 

Auto manufacturers are using more radio and tv 19 Apr. p. 28 

Why spot gets 50% of Sinclair Oil budget 3 May p. 32 

Span-O-Life battery gets charge out of radio 3 May p. 37 

\uto makers stress air media in hot sales race.. 31 May p. 30 

C. F. Rork, Electric Auto-Lite Co., profile 28 June p. 22 
Trailer dealer in J\. J. (Smith Trailer Salesl 

draw* 50% of prospects via tv 28 June p. 10 



Broadcast Advertising Problems and 
Developments 



Pat Weaver: personality sketch of NBC president 11 Jan. p. 31 
Forum: What did the N. Y. newspaper strike 

teach about department store use of radio 

and tv? _ 1 1 Jan. p. 74 

Is radio too cheap? . ._ 11 Jan. p. 38 

Are you getting the most out of BAB's advertiser 

aids? 25 Jan. p. 27 

Radio set sales lead tv by 69% in big tv markets 25 Jan. p. 30 

What happens w hen you write to the sponsor? .. 25 Jan. p. 32 
Forum: Should the audio portion of tv shows 

make up an important segment of network 

radio ? . . .. . 25 Jan. p. 46 

Why are radio rates low? .... 8 Feb. p. 29 
Why don't radio salesmen ever come to *ell me? 

Adman in big market poses query 22 Feb. p. 35 

Network spot-carriers: a controversy 8 Mar. p. 29 

Summer selling section: 1951 . 8 Mar. p. 39 

What it costs an advertiser to take a hiatus 8 Mar. p. 40 

Is radio winning the no-hiatus battle? 8 Mar. p. 42 

Summer 1954: tv's biggest yet 8 Mar. p. 44 

Answers to 7 basic questions on summer air 8 Mar. p. 47 
Tv's influence in 1953: RETMA sports commit- 
tee report 22 Mar. p. 22 

What do admen think of network spot carriers? 22 Mar. p. 40 

What sponsors can do in a business recession .... 22 Mar. p. 46 

What 44,000 listeners told station about radio 22 Mar. p. 48 

W hat are your "rights'' to a network time slot ? 5 Apr. p. 29 

Ad managers: 1 ways to avoid ax when sales dip 5 Apr. p. 36 

The new radio: portrait of aspects of radio today 19 Apr. p. 31 

Why sponsors believe the recession is over . ... 19 Apr. p. 38 

Preview of the NARTB Convention 17 May p. 41 

Can you use these sponsor reprints? . ... 17 May p. 54 
Forum : Should "hucksters" be voted out of the 

4A's? 17 May p. 86 

Hucksters: what you can do about them 31 May p. 27 

What admen want from the TvAB . 14 June p. 31 

Three big local clients detail radio use: BAB 

clinic 28 June p. 38 



Coiitiiierriff f.v ttnd Sales Aids 



Humor iu radio and tv advertising: Foreman II Ian. p. 14 

Is cigarette copy making cancer scare worse? I 1 Jan. p. 40 

Tv film commercials section 8 Feb. p. 43 

Over-all look at $18 million field 8 Feb. p. 41 

Tips to agencies about producers 8 Feb. p. 16 

Tv film service firms: what you should know 8 Feb. p. 48 

Directories of producers, facilities, service firms, 8 Feb. p. 50 
film specialties 

In defense of tv commercials against intellectuals* 22 Feb. p. 1 1 

attacks: Foreman 
Agencyw nman tips beginners on how to make 

good tv commercials on a small budget 22 Feb. p. 38 
Don't jinx your jingle: tips from a veteran maker 

of singing conimereials 22 Feb. p. 42 

You can't sell a product you don't know . 8 Mar. p. 37 

Tv talent should aid in selling: Foreman 22 Mar. p. 11 
Too much double-spotting of tv commercials? 

Foreman 5 Apr. p. 10 

Forum: How can sponsors get the most out of 3 May p. 54 

video portions of their tv commercial:-? 

Contrast in radio and tv copy approaches: Fore- 14 June p. 16 

man 

Should talent sell? Admen, producers, stars speak 28 June p. 36 

€osts 

I» radio too cheap? . 11 Jan. p. 39 
Why are radio rates low ? 8 Fed), p. 29 
How to make good tv commercials cheaply 22 Feb. p. 38 
Forum: How are the tv networks helping spon- 
sors use cost-saving tv production techniques 31 May p. 54 

Brags and Cosmetics 

Irving Gottheimer, Vitamin Corp., profile 8 Feb. p. 22 
Battle of the cough syrups (Pertussin, Vicks) . 22 Feh. p. 30 
Helene Pe-sl sells young girls cosmetics via tv 22 Feb. p. 36 
Austin Daly, Lederle Labs, profile 8 Mar. p. 24 
William B. B. Fergus-on, Colgate-Palmolive In- 
ternational, profile 22 Mar. p. 20 

How Block Drug tests media 22 Mar. p. 50 

Radio-tv put pep in VGA's vitamins (Rybutol) ... 5 Apr. p. 42 

Drugcasting nps store sales in Washington. D. C. 17 May p. 34 
Mermen's formula: sell men via early-morning 

radio ... .... 19 Apr. p. 36 

How Miles Labs u-es radio: BAB clinic report 11 June p. 34 

People's Stores (drug chain) radio strategy: BAB 28 June p. 38 

Foods ami Beverages 

Albert A. Cott. Cott Beverages Corp.. profile 11 Jan. p. 28 

Wheatena spends $200,000 on spot radio .... 25 Jan. p. 31 

National Brewing sponsors baseball on radio & tv 8 Feb. p. 32 

Chock full O'Nuts launches new coffee via air 8 Feb. p. 36 

Kosher wines zoom to top with air media 5 \pr. p. 26 

Why Nestle uses all four air media 19 Apr. p. 34 

Mrs. Margaret Rudkin, Pepperidge Farm, profile 3 May p. 24 

Edw in Ebel, General Foods, profile 17 May p. 38 

Good Humor put- §225,000 in seasonal air satu- 
ration . . 17 May p. 11 

Arnold C. Graham Jr., Goebel Brew ing, profile.. 1 I June p. 26 

How Dr. Pepper u>e- radio: BAB clinic report 14 June p. 31 

Tea Council puts 100% of budget into tv .... 11 June p. 42 
Inter-State Milk Producers Co-op (dairy farmer 

organization) makes big-cit) friends via radio 14 June p. 44 

Foreign and international 

International radio and tv: 1954 

Over-all report, trends, tips to sponsors 28 June p. 41 

Market data, set-and-rate picture: chart 28 June p. 43 

Foreign stations and sales reps: listing 28 June p. 44 

Five capsuled stories of air successes abroad 28 June p. 45 

Forum: How can a sponsor best utilize oversea- 
radio and television? .. 28 June p. 64 

I ii. vii lift' ciitcf Finance 

Henry Gellerman. Bache & Co., profile 25 Jan. p. 22 

Dallas Bank uses cartoons to sell serious ideas 25 Jan. p. 48 

Metropolitan's radio results come in 1974 17 May p. 52 

\tlanta bank details radio use: BAB clinic report 28 June p. 38 
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Jetcelrn and Watches 

Loiigiut-s.: radio's biggest watch advertiser 
Itnlova u-is raz/le-daz/le airselling cm new watch 

}llscellancons I'rtnlncts antl S 

CIO u-es radio to prove "unions don'l leave 
horns" 

Paper-Mute ri-e* to No. 1 ballpoint pen v>ith 
spot 

William Englcliart. Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western Coal Co., prolile 
Paper-Male nps budget lo add network tv 

I*rof/r«inin;/ 

The tv panel show : a programing profile 
/.iv makes Red Skelton transcribed show avail- 
able to radio spot advertiser* 
Forum: Should the audio portion of tv shows 
make up an important segment of network 
radio? 

Forum: Do sponsors need a well-known star in 
order to atlraet audiences, sell effef lively? 

Mystery, variety films hot properties, say ABC 
affiliates 

Chicago touch may give you show you need 
Local programing: where is it headed? Preview 

of si'OYsoit Station Program Guide 
Onr shots: do they pay? 

Barn dance shows hold sponsors year after year 
\ alne of familiarity in tv programing: Foreman 
Classical limbic on radio grows in popularity 
Programing trend* in weekend radio 
Mow to make a film show look live 

Research 

What's wrong with print measurement services? 

Part 15, All-Media Study 
Mow different rating services vary in the same 

market; Part 16, All-Media Study 

\ew Nielsen loeal ratings plan 

How to make practical use of media series . 
Big tv problem: counting the si ts 

I. Can yon set up an "ideal" media test? Part 

17, All-Media Study 

II. Can vou set up the "ideal" media test? Part 

18, All-Media Study ._ _ 

How Block Drug tests media; Part 19, All-Media 

Study 

CBS T\ 's new eounty tv set figures 
I. Psychology of media: what 20 years of pre- 
tv testing uncovered; Part 20. All-Media 
Study 

Psychology of media: adviee to admen on 
approach; Part 21, All-Media Study 



11. 
Ill 



Psychology of media: why admen buy what 
tbe> do; Part 22. All-Media Study 
How far out does a tv station sell? 
What ■*cumes" (cumulative ratings) mean to 

radio sponsors 
Do radio and tv move goods? Part 23, All-Media 
Study 

I. Conclusions by Advisory Board: Part 24, All- 

Media Study 
I say ratings are opinions: Joe Ward, A RBI 
Greater the tv saturation, more radios are sold: 

.NBC Research 
How weekend radio scts-in-use compares with 

v, eekday .... , 

II. Conclusions by Advisory Board: Part 25, All- 

Media Study 
sponsors conclusions on All-Media Studv: Part 
26 

Retail 

Forum: What did the N. Y. newspaper -trike 
teach about department store use of radio 
and tv? 

Department stores clumsy in u-r of air media 

during paper strike: Foreman 
Department stores disagree on radio, tv value 
[ii-siore radio ups product sales jn Washington. 

D. C drug stores 

Soaps and Cleansers 

Local detergent cracks Southern California mar- 
ket using radio and iv exclusively 
How Perfex cleanser uses radio: B\B report 
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Sports 

How to get the most out of baseball sponsorship 
UETMA sports committee reports tv's efleet in 
1953 

Forum : What promotion should a baseball spon- 
sor use? 

Television 

Big tv problem: counting the sets 
Forum: Why is an all-industry tv set eount im- 
portani? 

CBS T\*s new county tv set figures: bow to use 

I'hf stations in vhf areas run heavy promotions 

Forum: What lessons have you learned about use 
of eolor in tv advertising? 

35-40% of tv stations in red ink this year 

TV pioneers: the first 108 stations 

Speeial section chronicling early days of tv and 
presenting a then and iiow listing of individual 
station growth 

Forum: What strides has uhf tv made and what 
problems remain to be solved? 

First reactions to color tv: Foreman 

What admen want from the TvAB 

Tv pioneers: salute by Earle Ludgin at N'ARTB 

Tv ratings of yesterday and today: Foreman - 

Television Film 

Color tv : effect on tv film industry' — 
Will Vitapix ereatc tv film revolution? 



Tv film shows available for syndication: listing 



Less quantity, more quality in '51 syndicated 

films j 

Tv films are §125 million business 



spo.vsOR-TelePulse ratings of top spot film shows; 
chart . 



Tv film program section: 1954 

Over -all look at $60 million tv film industry 
Color film, use of by syndicated producers 

Film reruns get good audience ^ 

Production costs for syndicated films 
10 money-saving tips in buying syndicated films 
Directory of available syndicated film shows 
Directory of film syndicators in the U. S. 

Tv film commercials seetion: 1954 (see break- 
clown under "Commercials and Sales Aids") 

Big new spurt in tv film syndication business _. 

Today's tv film salesman is all-around expert . 

How to make a film show look live _ 

Time fiiii/iiif/ 

Why don't radio salesmen eome to sell me. asks 

adman in hig market 
Radio best way to reach small-town America . 
What are your "rights" to a network time slot? 
New way to buy local radio-tv: as a Sunday 

supplement . 

I. Weekend radio: listening figures impressive 
Forum: What was the best "piteh" ever made to 

you by a radio or tv salesman? 

II. Weekend radio: programing trends 

Tobacco 

Is cigarette copy making cancer seare worse? 
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Travel and Transportation 

Greyhound uses network for prestige, *pot for 

specifics 8 Mar. p. 32 

James A. Dearborn. American Airlines, profile 5 Apr. p. 12 

Travel advertisers use weekend-saturation air 31 May p. 28 

Transcriptions and Tape 

Ziv sipns Red Skelton for transcribed radio scries 25 Jan. p. 24 

Radio station uses tape for night operations 8 Feb. p. 24 

Whal do you know about library services? 17 May p. 50 
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BINDERS accommodating a six-month supply of issues, $4.00 each; two far $7.00. 
Issues are bound at the end of the year in two attractive 
volumes; cost far bath, $15.00 



SPONSOR 



vv t h e most remarkable cooking program on TV" 



Available Monday, August 30, 1954 

on the 

BEST TWO STATION BUY IN THE COUNTRY! 



WABC-TV 

New York 

11:00 - 11:55 a.m., EDT 

******** 



WBKB 

Chicago 

10:00 - 10:55 a.m., CDT 

******** 



CREATIVE COOKERY, which has 
been delighting television audi- 
ences since June 4, 1951, is 
video's most remarkable cooking 
program. It is a fascinating 
school of art devoted entirely 
to the selection, preparation 
and service of incredibly good- 
fasting and invitingly beautiful 
food. Viewers of this program 
benefit from Francois Pope's 25 
years of directing the nationally 
famous Antoinette Pope School 
of Fancy Cookery, which today 
ranks as America's largest and 
finest cooking school with thou- 
sands of graduates and classes 
booked full from semester to 
semester. 

| NO WONDER CREATIVE COOK- 
ERY HAS WON 5 TV GUIDE 
AWARDS IN 3 YEARS AND HAS 
BEEN ACCLAIMED BY CHI- 
CAGO CRITICS AS THE OUT- 
STANDING PROGRAM OF ITS 
KIND! 

******** 




CREATIVE COOKERY is con- 
ducted by Francois Pope, di- 
rector of the nationally famous 
Antoinette Pope School of Fan- 
cy Cookery. He is ably assisted 
by his two sons, Frank and 
Robert Pope, instructors at the 
school. The Popes are the fore- 
most family in the world in the 
teaching of fancy and creative 
cooking. The methods of teach- 
ing are as refreshingly original 
and inviting as their recipes. 
Approximately 100,000 copies 
of the Pope's Fancy Cookery 
Cookbook, published by the 
MacMillan Company and con- 
taining many original creations, 
have been sold during the past 
2 years. 

NO WONDER CREATIVE COOK- 
ERY CONSISTENTLY ENJOYS 
AN AUDIENCE RATING FROM 
HALF AGAIN TO DOUBLE THAT 
OF THE AVERAGE COOKING 
SHOW! 

******** 



Here's The Cost To lteneli America's Number 1 & 2 Markets 



$200.00 per spot for each market and 
$400.00 per spot for both markets. 

(20 percent of America's television 
sets delivered at a cost of $.74 per 
thousand makes CREATIVE COOKERY 
one of television's greatest two station 
buys.) 



In a two market purchase, your com- 
mercial is delivered with personality and 
conviction by Francois Pope— or one of 
his two sons— at no extra cost. Also, cur- 
rent advertisers on CREATIVE COOKERY 
will be given the same frequency discount 
for the Chicago market if they buy 
_ before August 30, 1954. 



For CREATIVE COOKERY availabilities, 
contact 

WABC-TV WBKB 

New York Chicago 

SU 7-5000 AN 3-0800 



The clients who buy Chicago-New 
York now at the introductory price 
of $400.00 per announcement will 
receive rate protection for 26 
weeks. 



For CREATIVE COOKERY availabilities 
contact your nearest 

B LAIR-TV 

Representative 



IIW Hi grCHMlK TI MITIIIS 




l f \f*u* stittitftis on ttir' 



CITY A STATE 



BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



CHARLESTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA 

FARGO, NORTH 

DAKOTA 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 



MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE — 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

OLD HICKORY, 
TENNESSEE 

PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
POLAND SPRINGS, 
MAINE 



ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 



SEDALIA, MISSOURI 

VALLEY CITY, NORTH 
DAKOTA 

WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 



CALL I CHANNEL ON-AIR 
LETTERS NO. DATE 



POWER (KW)' 



VISUAL I AURAL 



NET 
AFFILIATION 



WGR-TV 



1 4 Aug. 



100 



66 



WCHS-TV 8 1 Aug. 316 200 

SEE VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 



WKBT 



8 



1 Aug. 



100 



50 



SEE POLAND SPRINGS, MAINE 

SEE OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
WLAC-TV 5 15 Aug. 



100 



SEE WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
WMTW 8 15 Aug. 105 



50 
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KWK-TV 

KDRO-TV 
KFXD-TV 

WJNO-TV 



6 
4 



15 July 

15 July 
1 Aug. 

22 Aug. 



100 50 



16 
100 

100 



8 
57 

60 



NBC 



CBS, 
DuM 



CBS, 

DuM, 

NBC 



CBS 



ABC, 
CBS 



CBS 



CBS, 
DuM 

NBC 



STNS. 
ON AIR 



SETS IN 
MARKETt 

(000) 



PERM I TEE & MANAGER 



REP 



3 407 vhf 



2 40 Uht 



1 NFA 



3' 192 vhf 

1 NFA 

4 360 vhf 

1 NFA 

2- 1 42 vhf 

2 3 NFA 



WGR Corporation 
George F. Goodytar, preii 
Myron Kirk. v.p. 
Paul A. Seho;llkovf Jr.. 
treas. 

J. Frederick Schoellkopf. 
see. 

WCHS-TV Ine. 
Tlerney Co. owns 60«. 
Capital Tv Ine. owns 40»» 
Ltwls C. Tierney. pres. 



WKBH Television Ine. 
LaCrosse Tribune o»ns 
41°. 

WKBH Ine. nm 40°. 
Howard Dan I. gen. mgr.. 
Tom J. Maloney. program 
mgr. 

Robert Z. Morrison Jr 
sales mgr. 



WLAC-TV Ine. 
Paul Mountcastle. ehmn. 
of bd. 

Guilford Dudley Jr., pres. 
T. B. Baker Jr., exec, 
v.p. & gen. mgr. 



Mount Washington Tv 
Ine 

John Guilder, pros. 
John N. No-ton Jr., v pi 

A Pen. mgr. 
Paul Tlemer. New 

England sis. mgr. 
KWK Ine. 

Robert T. Convey, pre-s* 

& gen. mgr. 
V. E. Carmichael. v.p. 

4. sis. dir. 
James E Goldsmith. 

sis. mgr. 

Milton J. Hlnlein. owner 
Herb Brandes. gen. mgr. 
James Glenn, sis. mgr. 
North Dakota Bestg. Co. 
John Bolcr. pres. 
W. L. Hurley, mgr. 
Hal Kennedy, pgm. dir. 
WJNO-TV Ine. 
Theodore Granlk. ehm. 
of bd. 

George H. Buck Jr . pres. 
W. H. Cook. exee. v.p. 
Walter L. Dennis, gen. 

mgr. & sis. dir. 
H. V. McMillan, asst. 

gen. mgr. 



Head ley. Reed 



Raymer 



Kat/. 



H arrlnolon. 
Rlghter I 
Parsons 



W.eod TV 
Mee"ker 



II. ;Veic construct ion permit's* 



CITY 4 STATE 



BIG SPRING, TEXAS 



CALL 
LETTERS 



CHANNEL 

NO. 



KBST-TV 



U. S. stations on air, incl. 
Honolulu and Mnslni I 't lug. 
'.) I l 

Markets covered 



DATE OF 
GRANT 



ON-AIR 
TARGET 



POWER ( KW)" 



VISUAL | AURAL 



STATIONS 
ON AIR 



SETS IN 
MARKETt 
(000) 



22 July 



1.3 0.8 



BOX SCORE 



2.17 



Post-jreeie c.p's granted (ex- 
'■hiding .'J2 educational grants: 
<) fug. 'SI I 

Grantees on air _„ 



PERMITEE A MANAGER 



NFA Bl » Spring Bestg. Co. 

William J. Wallace, pres. 
Howard Barrett, v.p. 

A gen. mgr. 
Lewis Selbert. see.-tres. 
Robert Whlpkey, dir. 



RADIO 
REPJ 



Pearson 



7*1- homes in V. S, (1 June 

'54) .'iO.IJJ.OOOl 

U.S. homes with tv sets (1 

June '54) . ®4%l 



•Both now e.p.'s and stations solne on the air lilted here are those which orrurred between 
J, | N In | , v l -»r mii I h I'iri all' •« ' I < 1 »HK.I In Hint lurl'hl Station* wti, 
rccsldrred to be on th« air when oomtniircial operation Hani. ••Power of e.p.'i Is that recorded 
in KCC applications and ami-nilmenit f I dlcldusi k - anicci * Inforen»ilcm on the number of sets 
In markets where n t deile aied as bclne from MIC Koearch. consists of estimates rrom the 
stations or reps and must be deemed approximate iDala from NTtC Research and Planning 
Percentaeei on homes with »e<« and hwnei In it enrerase arras are considered approximate, tin 
most cases the representative of a ra.llo nation which Is eranled a c.P. also represents the new 



it operation. Since at presstlme it Is generally too early to confirm tr representations of nest 
jrrantees. SPONSOR lists the n-rs of the radio stations In this column (when a radio station hai 
been elren tha tc eraot). NFA' .So flcures arallable at presstlme on sets In market, 

Mnrlu.lt v stmlmis In Na«hvlll. Tenn 
-inrlutlro gallon* In Talk-o S h. 
•Iwlu lr-v sutMi* tn Palm l!«arh. FU. 

'Tills milnhiT Cwluil. - -rants ii wrni tc<» nho hale s ,■ ,;rn IfiVd tlielr CP s or «r"" • ' 
iu I thri i vol, i»l !»)• KI V 
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SPONSOR 



How many blocks? © or 7? Appearances can be deceiving, but the good 
appearance of a Precision print is not an optical illusion. Immediately apparent are the results 
of Precision-quality processing . 

The individual attention given to each original through the entire operation has earned 
Precision its top spot in the film processing field. Leaders in the photographic profession know 
they can depend on Precision for accurate, intelligent handling of their material. And constant 
research continues for even better ivays to serve your requirements. 

In everything there is one best... in film processing , it's Precision. 




FILM LABORA TO RIES, fNC 

2 1 WEST 4 6 T HF ® T R E 5f , '^E, £" W Y' $ R K. 36, N . Y 
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A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
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Ttltphon* Moluvk 22S2 



344 DELAWARE AVE., BUFFALO 2»N.f. 

May 11, 195U 



Rr. Robert P. Mendelson, V.P, 
SPONSOR Magazine 
UO East U9th St. 
New York 17, K. S, 

Dear Mr* Mendelson: 

Tou Will be interested in knowing that our agency 
recently conducted a survey among Time Buyers in the 32 
top agencies in radio-TV billing. This group placed over 
$372,000,000. in billing in 1953- 

The purpose of our questionnaire was to determine 
the sources of information, types of information and 
publications* read by this critical, group. We received 
replies from $3% of the agencies contacted. 

While we cannot release the exact findings you 
will be interested in knowing that SPONSOR Magazine was 
the magazine reaching more of this group than any other 
in its field and received the highest number of "most 
preferred" votes. 

To us this indicates the high regard the readers 
have for your publication. 

Cordially yours, 

COMSTOCK & COMPANY 



T»* Sloan e Palmer 



TSF/~Dr 




SPONSOR is pinpointed to the work- 
needs of timebuyers, account men and ad 
managers too. It's readable. It's a practical 
aid to the busy buyer from cover 
to cover. Any wonder it ranks first in 
this (or any other) objective study of 



P.S. .) few months back another broadcaster made an objective survey of ad manage-r, 
account executive and timebvver trade paper readership. sponsor was the #i choice. 



radio / tv reading habits among 



national agencies and advertisers? 



THE MAGAZINE RADIO AND TV ADVERTISERS USE 
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Top 70 idewj in 10 or more markets 

Period 1-7 June 7954 
TITLE. SYNDICATOR. PRODUCER. SHOW TYPE 



I Lfd Three I Ares. Ziv (D) 



r«foi*i<€» Story. Ziv (D) 



SSadqe 714, NBC Film (D) 



II «<«-rfroM<. United Tv, Roland Reed (A) 



Jfr. District Attorney, Ziv (A) 



fisro R'irf. Ziv (W) 



Kit Carson, MCA. Revue Prod. (W) 



R4)iii/t» Riders. CBS Fifrr. (W) 



Ci<y Wefrolirr. MCA. Revue Prod. (D) 



lAberave. Guild Films (Mu.) 



22. O 



2 I .It 



20.1 

1.9. -I 

I8.0 
18.0 



it.: 



17.3 



17.11 



11. 5 9.0 



w lllit 
ii ;ii)iini 



>> (Jdnin 



9.2 22.4 



wnr-tv 
noopni 



kllv 
■.lOptn 



75.7 

kllv 
7 :i(Jpin 



9.4 5.2 



webs tv 
7 OOpin 
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7 :00pm 



7 7.4 72.2 



wnht 
:(inp m 



kahr-tv 
7 :00pm 



73.4 

kabc-tv 
7 :30pm 



9.5 

knxl 
:00pm 

73.7 

knxt 
10:o0pn 



4.5 7 7.4 



wpix 
: :30pin 



krop 
' :30pm 



76.3 27.7 26.0 72.8 24.0 70.9 



una' tv 
li 30piti 



wnbq 
t OOpin 



wr-cn-lv 
9 OUpin 



kco-tv 
7 0'ipni 



kliic iv 
t- KOpni 



ulop tv 
10 :30pm 



77.0 74.9 23.8 30.3 25.5 22.4 



wnai- Iv 
h:0Oimii 



w Kn - 1 v 
s Minpni 



kstp tv 
X :30»m 



kplx 
9 OOpm 



klnc iv 
!> 3npni 



unbw 
7 0'ipin 



5.5 76.0 70.5 24.8 8.5 



ul.kb 
10 00pm 



kslp-tv 
9 :00pm 



kKO 11 
H Oflpm 



kinc-tv 
!i :.'i«pin 



wtnp-tv 
7 :00pm 



79.3 72.0 22.3 7 7.8 F6<8 8.4 



ivnar-tv 
]0:30prn 



wbkb 
9 30pm 



kstplv 
9:30pm 



kron tv 
7 (lOpin 



klne-tv 
t OOpm 



wmai-tv 
1 0 30pm 



75.0 7 7.5 75.8 25.5 79.8 7 7.7 



vvnar-tv 
6 :30pm 



uhkb vtrrn-tv 
5:00pm 4:30|im 



k ..n-tv 
7 iiOpm 



kwio-tv 
7 OOpm 



u-nhw 

0 :30pm 



74.3 

wnnr tT 
ii:0«pm 



76.5 23.3 



k»on-tv 
4: WO. m 



kind tv 
GUOpm 



27.5 

»bz-lv 
7 OOpm 



8.2 25.5 77.8 72.7 



wceo-tv 
5 :O0pm 



kplx 
7 iHipm 



knmu-tv 
7 :00pin 



wtop-tv 
n :00pm 



20.0 4.9 25.3 



76.5 8.5 



wbz-tv 
10::s0pm 



wbkh wveo-tv 
s :30pm 9 :00pm 



kinc-tv 
7:u0pm 



wtnp-tr 
1 :30pm 



73.5 72.7 25.8 20.3 22.3 8.7 



wbz tv 
1 30|>in 



wgn-tv u-ron-tv 
9:30pm (s:30pin 



kpix 
»:3Upm 



klne-tv 
» :30pm 



wtop tv 
7 :00pm 



72.3 

wag* tr 
10:0Opin 



75.8 77.0 



« i» t 

* 30ptn 



unhk 

io siipm 



78.0 78.3 75.3 78.0 



Hiw a ubaJ-lv wlu t 
* 30|nn 10 -30pm 9 '30pm 



wnbk 
7 OOpm 



77.5 

7 :00pm 



73.8 76.3 20.8 73.3 



usb tv wbat-iv wlw t 

7 :00pm ]0 :;Opin '> 30pm 



weus 
7 30pm 



72.3 7 7.8 27.5 73 3 



waga-tr wbat-tr wrpa-lv 
7 nOpm 7 :00pm 5 - 00pm 



wnhk 
7 30pm 



73.5 7 7.8 

wlw- * n-mir-tr 
5 OOpm *i OOpm 



76.8 

wnbk 

f. IIOpul 



20.5 



8.0 27.3 76.5 



wraar-tT \krr n 
11 :HOpm ■> 3»ptn 



«Tittk 
10 Wpi 



6.8 72.3 76.3 77.8 



wlw-a wbal-tv ukrr-tv 
7 :30pm 10:3Opm 10 1.1pm 



wrw* 
9 OOpm 



Top 70 s/iows in 4 to 9 morkets 



Fammtx I'litifhuttse. MCA. Revue Prod. (D) 


20. .1 






7 7.3 7.5 

waca-tr nmar-tv 
10 oupm 11 :0Opm 


Inner .S'niit'diigi. NBC Film (Dj 


in. 1 


6.9 

kllv 

!l :00pm 


77.4 9.3 78.3 27.3 

unho v\lrn-tv kirtn Iv k«iin«>-tv 
10:00pin 10:00pm x.Hipm 9:Oopm 




Henri of the Cili/. UTP, Gross-Krasne (Dj 


19.0 


6.0 

kttv 
10 OOpm 


72.3 76.0 

wrro-tr kron-tv 
*».30pm lO.jnpm 


77.8 

«krr-tv 
* :Oopni 


Timiw Square Vlatjhonse. Ziv (D) 


17.1 


5.9 

krop 
» -aiipm 


7,7 5.3 

Hgn-lv klnt-tv 
9:i<0pin i!:n«i»ni 




( on ii U>r jioi n(. United Tv, Bing Crosby (D) 


10.9 




7 3.8 75.0 6.5 

wofo-iv kron-tv wtlc , 
'C iilpni ]H:3«pm 7 IWvm 


7.0 

w^h Iv 
10:30pm 


\ ivtoru at Sea. NBC Film (Doc.) 


10.2 


8.7 

knbh 
10:30pm 


73.0 

kf nm tv 

io ;iOpm 


70.8 

Mnl y 

' Olf 


Cawhut) fi-Mcu. FUmirtgo, H. B. Donovan (W) 


1 1.0 




74.5 72.5 5.5 

wbz Iv wrpo-lv kffrt tv 

i; :oopm 2 n'lpm 1 :::«pn> 


72.5 

<vrr>o-tv 
l*30pm, 


Antos "ii" And if. CBS Film (C) 


f,*l,« 


7 7.0 7 6.4 

«cl> tv kn\l 
10 ::iitmi s IiOpni 

4.2 7.2 

»M>r H kllv 
10 oopni s iiOpm 


75.8 2 7.0 7 7.0 

kt>(x kimui tv wirtp tv 
7 :nipni 7 3»pni 7 OOpm 




Cnntmred. NBC Film (D) 


i:t.i 


6.9 

«B1tl 

7 30pm 




3 Of Pulooka Storu. Guild Films (A) 


12.8 


5.4 4.0 

untt 1 kiop 
T (irtpm f -(Opm 


70.8 7 7.3 7 7.2 

kpiv kiimo tv htjiiw 
"i:»0pm j OOpm 7 :00pm 
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Show tjrpe lymbolt (A) a.lvonturc; (C) comedy; (Dor ) dorumontarr: (D) drama. IK) kid ihow. 

M) mnlM-y : (Mu ) mmlcat; (\V) Wwlern- Kllmi listed arc lyndlratod. half hour lonclh. 
broadcast In four or mor* market!. The avrrace rauns It an umrrlchud avrracc of Individual 
inaiki'l ralhtCN llsti^l above Illank urn* e Inriirutci film not broadrasl In this market 1-7 June 



1951 Wlillr network shn«s arc fairly stahle from one month to another In the marketf In j 
thrv in- >h.n\n. this If true to a murh lessrr extent of lyndlratcd film iho««. TO> 
chipulil he borne In mind when analyzing ratios trwvli from one month to another In Uilf 
•If blank show was not rated at all in last than or was In other than top 10. ClaHit 
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IB S1IWS 

:ial!f made for tv 



ATKrtl MARKETS 



— lilw'kee Phlla. St. L. 



40.3 J5.3 39.0 

|wtmj-tv weau-tv ksrt tv 
' 30pm 7:l>|]|iin 31) :00pm 



45.0 

ti- 
ll ;:;o mi 



16.0 16.2 

jCun-tv wcau-tv 
[J :00pm fl :30pm 



j 41S 

itmj-tv 
:00pm 



42.3 

ksd-tv 
',t :45pm 



3J |34.8 70.3 

itmj-tv wptz 
:30pm 3 0:30pm 

3.j 30.0 1S.9 

S.'tmj-tv >Tim-tv 
i :30pm 7 :00pm 



26.3 

ksd-tv 
■1 :.'!0ptn 



/3.0 29.0 



wptz 
li Mlpin 



ksil-tv 
*:30pra 



15.4 400 

wptz ksd-tv 
11:00pm 9:30pm 



2-STATION MARKETS 



Biim. Buffalo Charlotte Dayton New 0 



33.8 52.0 54.5 20.0 48.5 



!VHbt 

« :.'(Hpm 



25.5 

U b'T-tv 

S :iii|)in 



20.5 

V h o tv 



vvbvn iv 



ttblv 



!):;itlpiu !) .00i>in 

51.0 

wbtv 
9 :30pm 



uhio-tv 
i:II0|>ui 



WtlSLl'-tV 

'J :aopm 



9.8 51.0 



u l\v-(l 
li ;OOpt!i 



wrlsu-tv 
9:30pm 



52.5 27.3 

wbtv uhv-d 
H :00pm !i :.'iOpm 

26.8 

whio-tv 
OiiOpin 

48.8 22.8 47.0 



wbtv wlw-d 
7:00[>in 9 :30pm 

35.5 77.3 

w'beti-tv wbtv 
T:liOpm 111. '00am 



76.8 27.3 33.5 79.0 



w^su-tv 
7'iuipm 



waht 
li :00pm 



vbeu-iv wbtv 
r* :l>»i>m 5:30pm 



w hv-d 
5:ll0pm 



79.3 

«!tl>! 

1} :O0pm 



24.0 3.5 



28.5 

wbtv 
l'-'-.OIlll 



24.3 

wllio-tv 

!l ;30i>m 

73.0 45.8 



v nbt 
9 :0npm 



wbuf-tv 
C :00pm 



whio-tv 
10:15pm 



WllsH-tV 

9 :3Hpm 



12.5 



3 

n 



i a. 8 #.s 

mi-tv wfll-tv 
f30pm 7:00pm 



72.7 37.5 

wptz ksd-tv 
■i :00pm 12:30pm 

7.3 

t.-tvi 
7:00:mi 



6.2 

wtil-tv 
7 :00pm 



J 7. 5 

ii 

iraj-tv 
!oopm 



54.3 

wbtv 
S :30pm 



49.5 

wdsu-tv 
S :30pm 

50.0 

wdsu-tv 
9 :30pm 

43.0 

wdsu-tv 
10:00pm 



38.3 

wdsu-tv 
30:0fli)m 



40.8 

wben-tv 
10:30pm 

8.5 20.0 

wblc-tv wben-tv 
12:00n 10:00ain 



toumber of stations in market is Pulse's own. Tulse determines 
"""Vv measuring which stations are actually received by homes in 
■ a Bropolitan area of given market even though station Itself may be 
"sMjmetropolitan area. 




The 7th Farm Area 
in the Nation 

Telenews reports Altoona seventh In a group of 35 "pre- 
ferred farm markets" with 79,220 TV farm homes within 
a radius of 50 miles of a TV station. No other Pennsyl- 
vania city was listed in this select group. 

Is Covered by WFBG-TV 

CHANNEL 10 316,000 WATTS 

(Television Homes, 428,774 



OTHER I 
PLUS VALUESl 



Retail Sales, $1.9 Billion 
Tower Height, 990 Feet Above Average Terrain 



The Station You Need to Sell the Rich Pennsylvania Area Between 

Pittsburgh and Harrisburg 





The Gable Broadcasting Co. 

ALTOONA. PA. 
ABC CBS NBC DL MONT 

Represented Nationally liy H-R Television, Inc. 



UYM 31.1 



SPONSOR: T. Martin L«>. YGENC\ : I)ir. < t 

CAPSULE L\sk IIMOKV /// a untile (A)-second par- 
ticipation on Kid- Kuniei, heart! I rid<n afternoons 
(5:05-5:30 L //f's firm tidi ertised an outdoor gym set jor 
children priced at £29.95. / sH.25 basketball uas offered 
ns a hand* to customer* it ho mentioned the announce- 
ment. This offer uas pood, however, onh on the Saturday 
and Monday follouing the broadcast. The store reported 
that a total of 11 sets a ere sold in these two da\s, bring- 
ing in a total revenue oj $\. 227.95. The cost of the single 
participation tea* onh $10. 

RVTV, sinux ( ii v PROGRVM: kid- korner 



TV 

results 



COOKWARE 



SPONSOR. Permanent Stainle.* s I( . e | Prod. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSl'LE CA^E HISTORY: li ken this Fresno firm in- 
dicated an interest in television, KBID-Tl set up a test 
schedule. Two mid-afternoon participations acre placed 
in the I)a\e William* Show, a program oj music an/I 
chatter. Sets of stainless steel coo/mare icere demon- 
strated and sold directly on the show. As a result of the 
lest the firm sold $1,820 worth of merchandise. Cost oj 
the participation: S70. / few days later the company 
signed jor a continuing program oj three announcement* 
a wech on the same show. 



kHII)T\, I' re-iiu 



PKOCKWI: Ihne William* show 



AUTOMOBILES 



SPONSOR II,,, 



\gk\l\ : nin-rt 



CAPS l |,|- , msTOItV U hen station K/.TV uas 
built (me studio was especinlh designed as an auto dis- 
play room. Herrmann & II ilsnn, local auto dealers, 
helped sell the stritioii on the idea. 7/;p> hare sponsored 
a five-minute shou on Saturday erenings erer since the 
station first iient on the air. After the first eight weeks 
they reported the following: oj 16 cars shown during the 
two-month period. 11 had been sold by the following 
Sunday mornings. In fact, one successful lead came in 
while the show uas still on the air. 



SPONSOR: Pickard's Sporting Goods AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSLLE C\SE HISTORY: When this local sporting 
goods store decided to test tv's sales effectiveness for their 
type of merchandise, they bought one-half of IFMFD- 
Tl Gone FiVhui" show on a one-time only basis. This 
program is heard on Fridays between 8:15 and 8:30 p.m. 
The cost uas $14. These results were immediate: 15 
complete rod and reel outfits plus one of the store's 
largest outboard motors were sold to viewers. The client 
credits belter results from this sponsorship than from any 
other advertising venture. 



W MFD TV, W ilmington. V. C. 



PROGRAM: Gone Fishing 



CIGARS 



SPONSOR: Rayuk Cigars AGENCY: Ellington & Co. 

CAPSL'LE CASE HISTORY: If hen the I). Kurman Co. 
in Milwaukee added Phillies cigars to their line. Bayuk 
Cigars added WOKY-TV to their ABC TV station lineup 
jor the Saturday night fights (9:00 p.m.). Soon ajter. 
salesmen reported Milwaukee dealers showed a strong de- 
sire to take on the line because patrons were asking jor 
the cigar advertised on the boxing matches. Many new 
accounts resulted and sales increased steadily. 



WOkY-TY, Milwaukee 



PROGRAM: Saturday Night 
Boxing Matches 



FURNITURE 



SPONSOR: Gilbert's \GENCY: Goldman & Shoop 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY : The great sales problem Of 
all Pittsburgh downtown stores is getting people 10 come 
into the vicinity to shop. A specialist in unusual furn'i- 
ture. Gilbert's has been using tv exclusively jor litis 
purpose. Joseph Gilbert, owner oj the company, report* 
il has succeeded for hint. Customers have come jrom all 
over the Tri-State Area to see the store sh,own over 
If'DTV. Children, especially, want to see their "FairY' 
land of Furniture ' la special feature of lite store). 



NYDTV. Pittsburgh 



PROGRAM: Announcemeui 



KZTV, R. no 



sIIOW ; Medallion Tlieain- 



SPONSOR: Wholesale Building AGENCY: Dinvi 

& Supply Co. 

CAPSLLE CASE HISTORY: When this building and 
supply firm decided to try television they selected a late 
morie on Friday nights as a lest vehicle. A model kitchen 
uas assembled in the studio for commercials. In the first 
five weeks of the \ .\-week contract, the firm gained enough 
lea<ls to keep their salesmen busy for three months. They 
u ere forced to drop the shou- until the fall in order to 
catch up. For the j)resent. an announcement a week ha< 
been substituted. The average sale from the firm's tele- 
vision program leads uas £1.000. 

WREXTY. Rorkford. III. PROGRAM Fi.lni 




ON THE AIR 
AM 14 



WfiRTV 

BUFFALO 



A new "sales force" 
for advertisers 



CHANNEL 




A station that serves its 
audience and its advertisers 




NATION'S 



A market with an annual buying 
income of over $2,655,000,000 



REACHING OVER 

410,000 

TV HOMES 



Sales effective coverage plus a 
bonus of 315,000 Canadian homes 






BASIC AFFILIATE 
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Owned and operated by 
WGR Corporation 



Representatives i U.S. — Headley-Reed • Canada — Andy McDermott, Toronto 
9 AUGUST 1954 
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. . . with your product! 

In supermarkets today, with their stocks of 
*onte 5. QUO items and brands (all of them 
competing for the shoppers* attention), 
it takes something extra to maintain fast 
turnover. That's why WBBM lias added a new 
dimension to food-slore marketing. . . 

WBBM Supermarketing 

Once you qualify, WBBM Supermarketing 
arranges for week-long displays of your 
product in all participating stores, including 
850 stores of the Kroger. A&P. National 
Tea, and Jewel chains. Together, these 850 
stores account for approximately 50% 
of all grocery sales throughout the entire 
metropolitan Chicago area. 

Finis, your product gets the most effective 
two-way advertising-plus-merchandising 
selling in the Chicago area. In the 
stores, for a full week at a time... and 
on Chicago's biggest station, which has the 
largest audience (45% larger than the 
nearest competitor's) . . . the most quarter- 
hour wins (almost twice as many as all 
other stations combined) . . . and the most 
locally-produced shows (8 of the top 10. 
13 of the top 15), 

If you're in the market for customers in 
Chicago, get all the information on WBBM 
Supermarketing by calling Bill Miller at 
WBBM (Whitehall 4-6000). or the nearest 
CBS Radio Spot Sales office. 



50.000 uatls 



WBBM RADIO 



Chicago's Showmanship Station 



Sources on reque-t. 




YOU TOO 

can be a th 




CONQUISTADOR . 

"conquering" Spanish 
sales in forty five counties of 
Texas with a population 
of over 690,000 Spanish 
speaking consumers 

We Jiave over forty other 
"conquistadors" daily on 




R. A. Corttj:, President 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Represented by 

Richard O'Connctt. Xal'l. Adv. Dir. 

40 fort 49th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Plata 5-9M0 
LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 





( Continued from page 10) 

ne\er appear again in the aerie.-, >ince they were hired only 
as window-dressing in the first place. Or perhaps the hankers 
who put up the cabbage for the series will get itchy along the 
way when they discover the negative cost of $22,000 has 
jumped to $25,000 and then they may insist that Sam bring 
in the rest of the films for $20,000 — which savings can only 
come out of quality — writing, -hooting, editing and the other 
things that show up on the screen and in the rating books. 

How ever, I do sympathize soul fully w ith the people w ho 
are forced to make pilots of their product before getting at- 
tentive ears (and eyes) at the agencies. The making of these 
one-shots is not as easy as rolling off a log — though the 
dangers of so doing are (mite similar. 

For instance, the pilot is No. 1 (as a rule) in the series. 
In approximately 25 minutes it must unfold the basic con- 
flicts, introduce the characters, establish their dramatic re- 
lationships and whet appetite for further elucidation. While 
it is doing all this, it must stand on its own two feet as an 
interesting half-hour program. 

Being No. 1 in the series, or at least the only example ex- 
posed to prospective buyers, it niuH be representative of the 
top quality which the writers, directors, producer et al can 
turn out. In other words, no one has the opportunity to im- 
prove as he or she goes along. 

Then there is, as always in television, the problem of 
money. It is far more economical to produce pictures in 
groups of three or four or even five. But that little old pilot 
is done all by its lonesome and at times costs 30^ to 40°^ 
more to make than anv other episode. 

Even such seemingly minor operations as the production 
of a main title are a hassle since most advertisers see fit to 
change whatever main title is on the show they purchase 
usually for reasons of sponsor identification. Therefore, it 
might seem the better part of valor to do the main title as 
cheaply as possible. But by so doing the producers may 
"beapen the impression their entire show gives. 

So — we come down to the fact that a pilot film is necessary 
to make a sale, but our sympathies still go out to the folks 
involved in their production. Despite the problems, however, 
it's nice to be able to report that more and more well done 
pilots are making the rounds. Which is in distinct contrast 
were onlv a few seasons ago. 



to the way thing 



★ * * 
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SPONSOR 



NOW TELECASTING 




. LOUIS 



100,000 WATTS 

OVER 600,000 SETS IN THIS AREA 
ANTENNA HEIGHT 563 FEET 




Represented Nationally by 

THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 



9 AUGUST 1954 
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Whenever a 
campaign de- 
Connecticut 
j coverage, I check 
WNHC-TV. 
The programs 
make for 
valuable 
adjacencies . . . 

the signal 
dominates the 
entire market, 
and the schedules 
I have placed 
delivered the 

v 

results wanted." 

JAN GILBERT 

TIME BUYER 
BRYAN HOUSTON, INC. 

Here's why most 
time buyers select 
^ WNHC-TV 

MARKET . . . 
. $6 BILLION PLUS IN 
BUYING POWER . . . 
. 702,032 SETS IN THE 

AREA . . . 
. 6 STATE COVERAGE 
BETTER BUY? Naturally 

WNiICQ 

m^"* NEW HAVEN, 




CONN. 
RADIO TOO! 
Ask your KATZ man 




agency profile 



II tffifiiit Wvllutiin 

V.P. in charge of Radio-Tv 
Leo Burnett Co., New York 



Chicagoaii 1311 



Mclhaui. who head- Leo Burnett's New York office, 
would ne\er do to play an adman in a Holhwood movie. A fellow 
in hi> mid-thirties, lie's built like a full-hack, looks more like a con- 
servative businessman than mm ielandV idea of an agenevman — and 
a t\ producer at that. 

"W e're a ser\ ice branch, he told sponsor in hi* Fifth Avenue 
office. "'Our job is mainh that of supervising our network radio and 
tv shows and handling whatever production or network relation- 
problems that may arise."' 

Th«* problems be refers to iiiatter-of-facth in\ol\e some $21 million, 
in Leo Burnett air billings. During the past five years the agencx 
ha- tripled it> over-all billing- ( $44 million in 1953). and expanded 
its radio-t\ operation so that better than 55' r of it? hilling- are now 
in air media: S16.fi million in tv. $7.2 million in radio. 

" W lien 1 was ■sent to New York to supervise our show? and pro- 
duce our commercials in 1948, \ was able to handle the job alone." 
Mcllvain said. "Today we have over 20 people in the .New York 
office, all working full lime on keeping our New York-originated net* 
work shows rolling smoothl). 

These radio and tv programs and participation* account for an 
average of eight hours of network air lime each week. To mention -a, 
few: participations in Howdy Doody on t\. the \rthur Godfrey da\* 
time radio and tv simulcast. Helen Trent and ) o////g If'idder Brou n 
on radio. Valiant Lady on tv. 

Leo Burnett accounts are diversified, ranging from food giants 
like I'illsburv Mills and Kellogg to cosmetic product- like Toni. the 
Pure Oil Co. and a dozen or more national firms, 

' Our increase in tv billings lias not been at the expense of radio." 
Mclhain said. "One proof of our faith in nighttime network radio 
i> our bu\ for Mars Cand\ and Toni. Starting this fall thex'll 
ct»ponsor \rt Linkletter s People Are Funny (.NBC Radio. Tuesday 
ii :0IU: :30 p.m.).'* 

When no I talking radio or t\ in his office. Mclhain can be found 
talking -hop to hi- wife in their We-t Nxack home. Mr*. Mclhain. 
formerly 1'at Murray, wa- a radio and tv actress, later a radio-t\ 
reporter for Printers' She current l\ ha- the full-lime job of 

raisin" three liitle Mt Ifv.^iiJk^ * * * * 
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SPONSOR 



Big Power 
Big Coverage 
Big Market 



The best Television 
Buy in the Southwest 




AM 



a 



e 



Big State of TEXAS 



Circles on map below show economi- 
cal and effective way to secure tele- 
vision coverage where 80% of Texas 
folks live. 




Serving a 
Million Folks 

in 

WACO^TEMPLE 

and 

ALL CENTRAL TEXAS 
"A Billion Dollar Market 

?&£ U <X CHANNEL 6 

KCEN-TV 

Studios and Transmitter at Eddy, Texas — Phone PR-3-6868 — Temple 
Business Office.- Temple, Texas Phone 3-1 846 — Waco 

TWX — Eddy 4-8486 



TALLEST TOWER 
IN TEXAS 

South of 
Oklahoma 
830 Feet Above 
Average Terrain 
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INTERCONNECTED 

Best in Shows • Tops in Programing 

Owned ond operoted by the Bell Publishing 
Compony; represented by George P. Holling- 
bery, notionol representative; Clyde Melville 
Compony, Texos representative. 
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THEY SEE EYE TO EYE I Everyday 
three and a quarter million New York families 
spend over seven and a half million hours, 
watching WCBS-TV. That's an average viewing time 
of two hours and twenty minutes per family. 






AND LIKE WHAT THEY SEE ! In fact, 
New Yorkers spend one fourth more time watching 
WCBS-TV than any other television station. 
Picture your product where most people will see it 
most-on channel 2, New York: WCBS-TV 



CBS Owned. Represented by CHS Television Spot Sales 




Source : New York ARB, Jan.-Apr. 1954 




(i forum on questions of current interest 
to air advertisers and their agencies 



H hat bus happened of interest to advertisers 
in spot radio since i/oit entered business 





THE PICKED PANEL ANSWERS 

CONSTANT AID TO CLIENTS 

ily John E. Pearson 
I'ri'xidimt. John K. 1'famtm Co, 

I could write a 
hook in answer 
to \our question 
for tht* reason 
that main inter- 
esting things to 
advertisers arid 
other* have hap- 
pened since 1 
went into the sta- 
tion representativ e husiness 15 \ears 
ago after having spent 12 years prior 
to that in virtually every pha.-e of the 
broadcast business in a grass roots 
market. 

I'erliap* the most interesting thing 
that ha* happened to radio in the 27 
years 1 ha\e heen broadcaster, sales- 
man and represents ti\ e. espec ially as 
far a* ad\ertisers are concerned, has 
heen the constant, stead} de\ eloptnent 
of know how on the part of the sta- 
tion.- to aid their client-, on and off the 
air. to make each and e\er\ campaign 
a -utce-s. 

They haw developed the technique 
id combining whatever is done in the 
\\a\ of air time with merchandising 
and promotion and working with field 
men. di-trihutors and dealers to insure 
thai even one up and down the line 
net- results. 

The radio -lotions of todav in mo-l 
market- that are not -old out are those 
who waited for advertisers to come to 
them in-tead of going out afler them 
with suggestions from soup-to-niit- so 
that even lief on* the campaign started, 
it wo* almost sure of *mci--s. 

Most of the stations in the nation to- 
day that are ont-tnndimrlv -u< ce.--ful. 



and. in m\ opinion, will continue to 
be. are those who have depended on 
their own ingenuity — programing, 
sales, merchandising — rather than ride 
the coattails of networks or ratings and 
figure that the advertiser need- the sta- 
tion more than vice versa. 

Thev are stations whose success sto- 
ries are known In advertisers, their 
agencie* and timebuycrs from coast to 
coast. Rarely will such a station le 
chosen because of ratings of any kind 
—thev have delivered in the past and 
all concerned know thev will in the 
future, despite tv or any other media. 

Truly, radio has grown up to the ex- 
tent that despite the advent of televi- 
sion and its tremendous impact on the 
listening and viewing public, it will 
continue to prosper if owners and op- 
erators keep giving the public what it 
wants. This varies from market to 
market and area to area and it's a 
smart operator who keeps his finger on 
the pulse of the public in thi* regard. 

All advertising is based on the prem- 
ise of mov ing goods off shelves within 
the budget quota. Spot radio has in- 
troduced virtually every new product 
that has hit the shelves in the past sev- 
eral years and then has been kicked in 
the pants in favor of network radio, 
hitchhikes and cow catchers. Manv 
have then come back to spot radio and 
-hut excuse me, that s another story, 
and I hope I have answered vour ques- 
tion on '"what's happened of interest to 
advertisers in spot radio since you 
entered business." 



Any questions? 

si'ONson welcomes questions from 
reader- for use in this feature. 
Topic > may be either of general 
interest or related to some >pe- 
eifie air advertising problem. 




INCREASED VITALITY OF SPOT 

Ily John lllair 
I'rmith'iil, John lllair & Co. 

As the operator 
of a company 
which has func- 
tioned in the field 
of spot radio for 
more than 21 
years. 1 suppose 
m\ most obv ious 
interest would be 
in the growth of 
the bushier from a very small per- 
sonal operation to the point where our 
industry now provides the principal 
source of revenue for most major sta- 
tions. 

Of less obvious, but equally impor- 
tant interest is the increased vitality 
of the spot radio field, which current- 
ly is be>t expressed by the new and 
imaginative u>e* to which spot radio 
is being put b\ advertisers. Cases in 
point in recent months are Halos in- 
tegration of commercials into musical 
participating programs: Nescafe s and 
Ford's use of massive frequency : Life 
magazine's recognition of the sales 
power of local personalities, and simi- 
lar improvements on the old estab- 
lished patterns. 

We are no longer in the business 
of selling adjacencies to popular nets- 
work programs. As a matter of fact, 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the spot radio industry in re- 
cent vears is the decline in importance 
of the networks to the stations in the 
areas of program service and income. 

This could have been a death blow 
to the industry: hut the magnificent 
rally of stations to hold and increase 
their andienco through their own lo- 
cal programs and our effort to soil 
advertisers on the use of local pro- 
grams i> probably the most significant 
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development in modern radio history. 
As radio stations today increase their 
control over their own time and im- 
prove their programing in that tune, 
the spot business cannot help but de- 
velop and increase further in volume 
and improve in service lo advertisers. 



SPOT'S COMPLEXITY 

By Joseph J, Wvrd 

President, Weed Tv Corp.; 
Founder. Weed & Co. 

The station rep, 
benefiting b\ tbe 
experience of yes- 
terday, tackles all 
problems of to- 
day with an eye 
on tomorrow. 

This m i g h t 
sound like a par- 
adox of time. But 
time is the station rep's stock in trade 
and, insofar as paradoxes go, the in- 
dustry has thrived on them from the 
day of the catwhisker crystal set to 
the color television era. 

Speaking of time, there have been 
great changes, indeed, in spot adver- 
tising since I entered the station rep 
field in tbe mid-1930*?. 

This was emphasized the other day 
when a veteran Weed salesman men- 
tioned that, at one of the larger adver- 
tising agencies, he has to deal with 51 
persons in contracting, selling and ser- 
vicing for our client stations. This to- 
tal is exactly 50 more people than he 
had to deal with — at tbe same agency 
— in the early days of spot broadcast- 
ing. 

And that lone agencj contact was 
not a timebuyer. (Not in title, any- 
way. I The spot salesman had to deal 
with a spacebuyer. also called by some a 
mediabuyer. And he had a tough fight 
on his hands because all spacebuyers 
were trained in evaluating and buying 
newspapers and magazine space — and 
radio (not to mention the seemingly 
remote dream of television) had yet to 
"prove itself" as an advertising medi- 
um. 

Far be it from me to criticize tbe 
fact that spacebuyers were doing the 
radio time buying. I. too. was fresh 
from the newspaper field, having 
served for a number of years as an 
Eastern representative for several 
Hearst newspapers. And, as a matter 
[Please turn to page 92) 





a biq froq 
in a biq pond 

A combination you can't beat.., the booming 
voice of an established VHF station with max- 
imum power, 1049 foot tower and CBS, ABC 
and Dumont programs in a pond that not only 
includes America's 25th metropolitan market 
but the entire eastern half of Virginia (including 
Richmond) and all of northeastern North Car- 
olina. Buy the granddaddy of them all - then 
watch your sales curve climb. 



channel 3 
NORFOLK 




REPRESENTED BY EOWARO PE.TRY » CO. INC 
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Third of I', of .lftifxumi ratlitt-tr uradnatvs uet rudso jobs 



\ 1 11 



manager of 



WZOB. Fort Pavne. V hi., about one- 



] low nnni\ ii niduales of rad'to-lv 

schools get job- ill broadcasting? 
On tlit' ba-is of a slud\ done 1>\ Ir- 
V Liber, commercia 
\irt 

third of tin- I ni\< r>it\ of Mabaina's 
radio and t\ -< hool graduate* can be 
exported t(j end uj» working in broad- 
c;i-tin« or closeh allied fields. 

Liber made hit. -ludv of radio-h 
•iradiiute* a.- part of his work for a 
Masters Decree at the l nners'it) of 
Alabama in the fall of 1952. but the 
results haw just now been released. 
Liber told >po>sok that he mailed 
questionnaires to 135 graduates of the 
I . of A.s Department of Radio & 
I\'le\ ision. There were 93 question- 



naire- returned, of which 36 were from 
per*ons then working in broadca-lin». 
One wa- working for an ad\ ertising 
agene> in 1952. Liber told sponsor 
that in Vla\ of tins \ear one graduate 
wa- with a New ^ ork agcnc\ and an- 
other was with an agenc\ in Birming- 
liam. 

Of the 36 graduates with broadcast 
stations in 1952, se\en were station 
managers; five were program direc- 
tors: fire., salesmen: five, producers: 
four, trafhc managers: three, news or 
sports directors: two, announcers, and 
five held other broadcasting jobs. 
More than seven out of 10 graduates 

in broadcasting were at radio station?. 

★ ★ ★ 



.Wic KXX oflcmooii show ieatttres live music, talent 



Investing in live talent, KXX, Los 
Angeles, ha* started a new afternoon 
radio program called Matinee. Its a 
\ariet\ show which features live mu- 
sic, interviews with celebrities and 
sketches. Matinee runs 70 minutes, of- 
fers sponsors minute participations. 
I he station feel* investment in live tal- 
ent i> important to help c reate listener 
excitement. 

Co--tarred on the program are co- 
median Hill Ballance and HolUwood 



reporter George Fisher. M»c. is Johnm 
Jacobs. Musical talent includes vocal- 
ist Roberta Linn, the Ramona Trio I or- 
gan and piano duo) and guest soloists. 
Max Robv. KXX newsman, airs brief 
new.- reports twice during the show. 

Merchandising and promotion aids 
offered to sponsors include on-the-air 
and newspaper promotion plus product 
displays on the Matinee stage before 
the dail\ studio audience of 400 peo- 
ple. 



*** 



Johnny Jacobs, 'Matinee' m.c. watches Roberta Linn go through song routine on new program 





atitie 





lAvestovk </roii|> uses mir 
to tt |> I out It con. vii hi j>{ ion 

Vou know about the cobbler's chil- 
dren going barefoot. There's a simi- 
lar kind of situation j n L tali. That 
Mate i- one of the nation'- biggest 
*dieep producing .-late — \el the j)er 
capita consumption of lamb is only 
half the national average of four 
pound* per capita. 

To persuade L tali people to eat 
more laini). the Salt Lake Cit\ office 
of the Producers Livestock .Marketing 
\ssii. i- using 60 announcements a 
ueek on KDVL. Salt Lake City and 12 
t\ commercial- weekly on KTYT, Salt 
Lake Cit\. 

Gale Smith, public relations director 
for the Salt Lake branch of the live- 
stock association, -a\s the campaign 
on KDVL and KTYT marks the first 
time an\ livestock organization has 
turned to the air on a large scale to 
increase product consumption. 

The radio-tv announcements punch 
home little-known facts about lamb, 
each announcement covering onlv one 
fact. Some 20 different reasons for 
eating lamb are presented. * * "* 

If V,1A-KVTV cookiuy 
show pulls #.000 ironic ii 

\Y\A\ and KYTY. Co vies Broad- 
casting stations in Yankton and Sioux 
City I South Dakota and Iowa), and 
the 1). K. Baxter Co.. Frigidaire 
distributors in Sioux City, got together 
to sponsor a "Frigidaire Cooking 
School" recently, to take place at the 
Sioux City Municipal Auditorium. The 
program was to fea'.ure food demon- 
strations b\ KYTY's Jan Yoss. and 
WXAX's Your Xeighbor Lady. \\\nn 
Speece. showing how to prepare easy 
summer recipes and meals. 

In response to the on-the-air promo- 
tion preceding the event, an estimated 
crowd of 8.000 women descended on 
the auditorium the morning of the big 
day. However, since the auditorium 
could hold only 5.000 persons, some 
3.000 ladies had to be turned away, 
according to a spokesman for the sta- 
tion-. 

Sioux Chv merchants profited from' 
the affair, report- the stations, some re* 
porting nseord- breaking busines-es for 
the day. The leading department store 
reported a 2<i'< increase in business 
over am prev ious Tuesday in its his- 
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%VJBK-/\ iff -T V win* aitarri 
/or effective muteh atls 

Radio and tv stations know how to 
do effective advertising in competitive 
media. This was again emphasized re- 
cently when WJBK-AM-FM-TV. De- 
troit, won the match book industry's 
''Joshua" award for the best book 
match advertising in its business clas- 
sification. 

The "Joshua'' plaque, named for 
Joshua Pusey who invented the book 
match 62 vears ago. was ghen to 
WJBK for "distinguished use of match 
book advertising." 

The winning WJBK matches were 
packed into small replicas of tv sets 
and sent to sponsors and agencies 
when WJBK-TV began operating with 
100 kw. 

Baffin study shows tv 
programs help students 

Is television a detriment to study? 

Apparently not. T. C. Battin, who 
studied the effect of television on chil- 
dren in the first 12 grades of school, 
found that in grades seven through 12, 
81% of the students affirmed tv view- 
ing did not interfere with homework 
and that there was little change in es- 
tablished habits of reading and hob- 
bies. Furthermore, certain types of 
programs actually helped studies. 

Battin's study ( which covered 530 
boys and 583 girls in Ann Arbor. 
Mich.) has been reprinted in a 20- 
page booklet by the National Associa- 
tion of Radio & Television Broadcast- 
ers and mailed to NARTB member sta- 
tions. The study contains charts and 
tables showing the average number of 
hours spent televiewing by age and 
sex, the most popular programs, rea- 
sons for liking the programs, new 
things learned b) the children while 
viewing, how tv has helped children 
understand school subjects. * * * 

Briefly . . . 

Just how seriously listeners take cas- 
ual remarks made on the radio is indi- 
cated by a situation at WNEW, New 
York. Bill Kemp, one of the outlet's 
morning m.c.'i. commented one da\ 
that a $10 raise would help his finan- 
cial status a whole lot. Then he said 
that if any listener could provide him 
{Please turn to page 139 ) 





Duck Soup! 

Easy to make sales in the vast 

Intermountain Market? 
You bet! It's duck soup — if you 
advertise on KSL-TV. This area station 
now includes in its primary area alone 
650 thousand people, who annually 

spend almost a billion dollars. 
For more return on your advertising 
money, the easy way, use . . . 

KSL'TV 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Represented by CBS-TV Spot Sales 



Serving 39 counties in four western states 
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MANAGEMENT: Capable management creates com- 
munity confidence. Sound operating policies, consistently 
applied, insure listener respect for the station and its 
advertisers. 



©PROGRAMMING: Imaginative local programming 
adapted to the interests and tastes of the area, an. 
skillfully blended with network programming, build 
large and responsive audiences. 



FACILITIES: Assigned power and frequency, imple- 
mented by first-rate technical equipment and personnel, 
determine the station's geographical area of influence. 



©PUBLIC SERVICE: Energetic devotion to the publi 
welfare ... in education, in health and safety, i\ 
economic development , . . creates station stature i 
its community. 



MARKET: The importance of a station as a marketing 
entity is determined by the total area it serves, in terms 
of number of people, their needs and buying power. 
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GREAT 
IIADIO STATION 



Sim's Immense strength is employed most 
ttcxively when there is a clear distinction between 
ii'j'eat statisn and just a good station. Great 
st ions invariably give the advertiser far more for 
h money, nut <jnly in size of audience but in 
p scige and beJiev ability. 

*S represent only 12 stations of the more than 
2(!0 in operation. But these 12 are great stations. 
Ei\% one is unquesrifinably the leader in its area 
ol'.nfUience. In aggregate, these 12 stations serve 
nffly one-fourth of the nation's buying power. 



To designate the kind of radio stations we are 

privileged to represent, we introduce on the 

opposite page a mark of distinction that states the 
five elements which make a station great. 



To use radio better, may we suggest you ask one 
of our representatives to give you a run-down on 
these 12 stations, to tell you how they exemplify 
these five points that measure greatness. You'll 
discover facts about today's influence of radio which 
you may never have guessed . . . facts which give 
each of these stations its distinguished personality. 



the HENRY I. CHRISTAL co.,inc 

NEW YORK — BOSTON — CHXAGO — DETROIT — SAN FRANCISCO 

REPRESENTING 



<h. Baltimore (NBC) The Hearst Corp. 

'HI," Buffalo (CBS) Buffalo Evening News 

iA Cleveland (CBS) Peoples Broadcasting Corp. 

'JK Detroit (CBS) The Goodwill Station, Inc. 

'TI Hartford (NBC) Travelers B'd casting Serv. Corp. 

IV Kansas City ( NRO Kansas City Star 



KFI Los Angeles (NBC) Earle C. Anthony Inc. 

WHAS Louisville (CBS) Louisville Courier-) oumal & Times 

WTMJ Milwaukee (NBC) Miluaukee Journal 

WGY Schenectady (NBC) General Electric Company 

WSYR Syracuse (NBC) Herald-Journal & Post-Standard 

WTAG Worcester (CBS) Worcester Telegram-Gazette 



ALL-MEDIA BUYER 

l (.ontinm il from pttfit' o(>i 

'"]|n\\ long ili> \nii have between thi- 
f i r — t di-< u— hm and the actual premu- 
tation to tin- client'.'" sj'unsou a*kcd 
mil' "l &K buyer. 

\» nirii li a- three or four week-. 
During that time 1 in con-tantlv in 
touch with the contact people to keep 
up lo-datc on new development-. I hi" 
Inner called in hi- secretary and a-ked 
her for a hie on one of his client-. She 
came hack a moment later with a fold- 
er large enough to serve a> an over- 
night* r and crammed with pamphlets, 
brochures, memos, notes. 

" I hat's just the material 1 accumu- 
lated and studied before making the 
recommendation for the budget pres- 
entation.' 1 the Inner concluded. 

1 he presentation to the client may 
he made entireh In the contact man in 
the product group with or without 
other members of the group. Hut often 
the media buyer is asked to make the 
media pitch himself. In any case the 
presentation is the outgrowth of work 
and planning done In the product 
group — and the buyer as representa- 
tive of the media department is ex- 
pected t<> shape the media strategy. 




Same old story 
in Rochester . . . 

WHEC WAY 
OUT AHEAD! 

Consistenr audience raring 
leader since 1943. 

WHEC 



ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
5,000 WATTS 



ttpr«Mnfaffv«l ... 
EVERETT McKINNEY, In*, New VM, Chlc*g« 
ICE f. O'CONNEU CO.,Ut An««l», S«n fcf ncitca 




Since a lew month- niav elapse be- 
tween the over-all budget allocation 
and the ac tual campaign, reversals of 
the original approach occur frequently . 

"Particularly because of last-minute 
It availabilities." sigh the bu\ers. 

\ specially suitable network t\ avail- 
ability may cause a buyer to shift gears 
ml the recommendation of budget al- 
location he had made originally. 

"1 might find, for example, that such 
a network availability is tempting 
enough to either ask for an additional 
appropriation or else to take monev 
away from other media, a buyer told 

SI'OXSOK, 

The fact that he's the man who tells 
the client, for the agency, how a budget 
should be spent gives the Y&K all- 
media buyer important executive sta- 
tus. He has a big responsibility to- 
wards his clients. In his own depart- 
ment he is given the research, me- 
chanical and clerical tools by the me- 
dia operations group, and the help of 
his all-media buy ing assistant. From 
the other men in the product group 
he is accorded the respect and status 
of the media strategist that he is. 

Contrast the all-media buyer's status 
with what can happen to the one-me- 
dium buyer. When conditions are at 
the worst, his job on a particular ac- 
count can start somewhat along these 
lines : 

He comes in one morning to find a 
memo announcing he is assigned to a 
new account. An hour or so later he 
sees the account executive. The a e 
gives him a briefing about the product 
and the amount of money he has to 
spend. He then gives the timebuyer a 
tentative market list. 

"Now let's see what you can come 
up with in morning radio time — say. 
three or four announcements per mar- 
ket per week, except for the starred 
cities figure on eight or nine an- 
nouncements a week there.'* 

List in hand and a few hasty facts in 
mind, the timebuyer leaves the account 
executive s office without much idea as 
to the wins and wherefores involved 
in the campaign. 

"Ours not to wonder why. 

Ours just to buy and buy . . .'* 

The Y&K buyer, on the other hand, 
must evolve his own buying approach 
from the patehquilt of factors about 
the products and media he has to con- 
sider. 

Since as many as six or eight months 
may pas- between the budget alloca- 
tion and the start of the campaign, he 



must remain flexible in his ideas about 
the best media breakdown. He also 
has to stay informed about the client s 
ever-changing distribution and sales 
pattern. 

"Of course some product problems 
just naturally lend themselves to cer- 
tain media. one Y&K man explained. 
"The introduction of new products in 
many case- would almost surely re- 
quire a -pot campaign- -that is, locally 
placed radio, tv and newspaper adver^ 
ti-ing. Ibis follow- *ince few new 
products are launched with complete 
national distribution." 

Other types of product problems 
usually cannot be solved through such 
a pat rule. In making his recommen- 
dation for media allocation, for exam- 
ple, the buyer must consider the copy 
department s time or space require- 
ment, lb' may find short air an- 
nouncements are impractical because 
the product story requires at least a 
minute to do a selling job. 

Though his title is "media buyer." 
the Y&K buyer has responsibilities ap- 
proximately comparable to those of an 
associate media director at a semi- 
integrated or departmentalized agency. 
(For discussion of the organization of 
a semi-integrated media department, 
see "The group approach at Benton & 
Bowles," sponsor 26 July 1954.1 On 
his accounts, the all-media buyer reign- 
supreme. 

There are. at Y&K. five associate 
media directors. These, however, act 
mainly as media buy ing superv isors. 
in that way providing a top-level re- 
course to buyers who run into some 
major difficulty on one of their ac^ 
counts. 

Whore the people with final respon- 
sibility in Y&K's media department? 

To get a graphic picture of the lines 
of responsibility, take a look at the 
chart on page 35. By comparing this 
chart with the organizational chart 
for Benton & Bowles' media depart- 
ment, vou can see that integration 
starts at different levels at these two 
agencies. At B&B the associate and as- 
sistant media directors are the all-me- 
dia men. Below them, timebuyers and 
spaeebuyers are assigned to account? 
by groups — groups for which the as- 
sociate media director does the plan- 
ning. At Y&K the media buyer, of 
course, does the planning himself. 

Top boss of the Y&K department of 
media relations is Peter Ixwathes. v.p„ 
and director of media. Though he's the 
head man of tlie media department, be- 
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1 1 E RE ! 

nagemmit at WBAL 

rich in experience in good broadcasting and offering continuous service 
to the public, operates "One of America's Great Radio Stations." 

Facilities at WBAL 

are, in every regard, unexcelled in the radio industry and surpassed by none. 

Programming ai WBAL 

combines the best from NBC with the best of local talent and services 
presented with skill and imagination to fully serve the huge audience. 

Pithlic Service ai WBAL 

is one of the station's major interests because of the certain knowledge 
that this is the way to the heart of our communities. This is attested by 
the numerous national and local awards received by WBAL. 

Market at WBAL 

sixth largest in America, rich, stable, responsive, includes 4,225,500 people. 

By all five measures — and more — WBAL stands proudly 
with the other stations represented by the Christal 
Company as "One of America's Great Radio Stations." 

NBC affiliate • 50,000 u^ff^^/^/^ radio Baltimore 

Nationally Represented by The Henry I. Christal Co., Inc. 
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\ at In*-, -trangeh enough, was not a 
media man prior to juiniirj \\H in 
Jiiniuir\ I'J.).'?. lie was brought in for 
hi* top administratis e experience, 
whirl i he gathered in over 12 year* 
with 2(>tli Ceiiturv l "\. Ik' join -d the 
ino\ie companv in PJ37 as assistant to 
the president and left the firm as head 
of Mo- ictone sides. 

"\\ 'hat's the 1 i»»e.*i advantage vou 
see in tlii— integrated svstem?" sl'ov 
soil asked Les allies. 

" I he fact that the Inner <>et> a more 
intimate knowledge of the client's ob- 
jeclives and neser jicts >o hogged down 
bv detail svoilv that he'll lo-e -iglfl of 
these aim-," Les allies, a bi« man who 
looks eonipleteh at ea-e in his vast and 
fiinilionall} furnished office, speaks 
with great conviction about the New 
Look of \&RV media deparliiienl. 

"The reason this s\steni serscs our 
clients" interests best is the fact that 
the all-media Inner is not a .special 
pleader for a particular medium. He 
isn't fighting for a larger appropriation 
on ear cards just because he'? the 
transport Inner. Since he has an over- 
all view on the client's objectives, he's 
just interested in allocating the budget 
in the most efficient was." 
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San Francisco Bay Area's 
3,000,000 people are 
Foreign Language Speaking! 

They multiply, add, subtract and 
divide; THEY THINK! THEY BUY! 
in their own language! Sell them 
with KLOK, the station that reaches 
them all. KLOK's specialized pro- 
gramming guarantees your message 
attention-getting IMPACT! 

• Sacramento 




FRESNO?" 



KLOK 

5000 WATTS — 1170 KC 



San Jov« StudiOt S-n Fr-ncitco Sfvd'Ot 
P. O. Boi 967 HoUl L-nk*nhim 
San Jow. Calif. San Fr-nciico, C*M, 
R*pral«nt*d by Jofcn I. P»-rwrt Co. 



Lcvathes' functions are creative as 
well as administratis e. As media di- 
rector he is- a member of the account 
icsiew committee which acts as an ad- 
\ isorv bod\ w ithin the media depart- 
ment. 'I his committee is composed of 
Levatln -, his e\e:ntise assistant Pete 
Matthews and the five associate media 
directors. 

I he a'vount review committee keeps 
track of the activity within the depart- 
incut, as-igiinienls "to buyers. It docs 
not, however, res lew cscry plan, out 
rather trust- the media buyer assigned 
to the account. 1 lie plans board of 
the agency, of which Lev allies is a 
member, determines what presentation 
finally go"s to the client. 

W hen he'd finished explaining his 
organization to .sponsor. Levathes led 
the way from his offiee into the corri- 
dor to the office adjacent to his. Here 
executive assistant, \\ illiam "Pete" 
MlIIIicws. acts as buffer between intra- 
drpartmental problems and Lesathcs. 
A former college profe-sor. who joined 
^ &R 10 years ago afier considerable 
editorial and business experience. Mat- 
thews also supervises some accounls 
himself, lie explained to SPONSOR the 
several reasons for the reorganization 
two v ears ago. 

''For one thing, we had the problem 
of the large number of contacts that 
were necessary within the media de- 
partment and within the agency in or- 
der to coordinate one print and broad- 
cast campaign for a single client." 

Matthews thought his statement over 
for a moment, then added with a grin. 
"Of course, in a sense we've reshuffled 
these contacts. That is to say, where 
a radio rep previously had seven or 
eight limebuyeis to see to eover all 
ihe accounts, he now must see 21 all- 
media men. ' 

He added that generally the reps of 
the network and of large magazines 
seem lo have licked this problem by as- 
signing one particular man lo the en- 
tire agenev. "That way ihe man's fa- 
miliar with our organization, our think- 
ing. His efforts aren't duplicated by 
another guy from his outfit who might 
stumble into him in the wailing room. 
It doesn't waste the rep's time and 
doesn't waste the lime of our buyers." 

This matter of rep contact, it seems, 
still presents something of a problem. 
Matthews estimates that some 150 to 
200 reps come in lo see some 40 dif- 
ferent people in the media department 
es cry w eek. 

"And. of course, the media depart- 



ment can t and doesn't want to refuse 
to see the reps of any single station or 
newspaper, and we make every effort 
to <;ive even one a hearing although in 
the process of work it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to sec a salesman at the moment 
most convenient lo him." 

W here a timchuyer under the old 
system might have handled as man) 
as seven accounts, the all-media buyer 
generallv works on just three. How- 
ever, the work load is equivalent, ac- 
cording to one buyer, to some 10 or 
12 radio-lv only accounts, because he 
must now deal with reps from some 
five major media. 

The picture is further complicated 
h\ ihe feel that print and broadcast 
representative organizations are gen- 
erallv not set up along the same lines. 
I'adio-lv reps usually deal by aeeount 
for the entire country, thereby follow* 
ing a pattern similar lo that in any 
agency media department. Publica- 
tions frcrj ncntl v deal by region. That is 
to <av. one publications rep might work 
on food accounls in ihe New Jersey. 
New York, Connecticut area. Another 
one would handle ihe same aceounts 
throughout the Midwest. 

Within ihe agenev Matthews has 
over-all operating responsibility but 
considers the buyer as the principal 
cn his own account. In making ae- 
eount assignments lo buyers. Matthews 
consults with the associate director? 
and lakes into consideration the pref- 
erences of elienls and other depart- 
ments in the ajrenev. 

There arc manv factors for Mat- 
thews to consider: the buyer s previous 
media experience, possibly avoidable 
personality clashes within the account 
group itself, or even ihe mailer of 
whether a elienl wants a woman buyer. 

Mainly, however, assignments are 
made by work-load, by type of aeeount 
and the buyer's own experience. 

"No man has all magazine ac- 
counts," he added. "But if there's a 
man who's particularly good on maga- 
zines, he's likely to gel a lough maga- 
zine account. This was the principle 
we followed when we began to take 
steps towards integration, as a matter 
of fact. We'd take a tiinebuyer and 
put him on an account that might be 
80^ radio-tv, and 20*~c newspapers. 
And we d assign an assistant to him 
whose experience had been heavy in 
print media. In that way we could 
ease the buyer into the new medium. 
Today this integration is pretty well 
completed, and we were happy to see 
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the symbol 
the theme is old to WBEN clients 
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This five-pointed star insignia is a graphic new way to symbolize the measure of a 
station's greatness — but WBEN has made these points dramatically known to sponsors 
during 24 years of quality radio service throughout Western New York and along 
the great Niagara Frontier ! 

Yet — these familiar points of performance and service are very worthwhile repeating: 







MANAGEMENT: Up-to-date 
policies based on the 74-year- 
old tradition of The Buffalo 
Evening News and imple- 
mented by 24 years of experi- 
ence in radio have won audi- 
ence and sponsor respect, 
loyalty and confidence. 



FACILITIES: Modern, highly 
efficient 5000-watt transmitter 
tor unlimited day-and-night 
operation. 930 Kilocycles — 
in the middle of the dial — 
and completely - equipped 
studios in Buffalo's Hotel 
Statler. News services include: 
The Buffalo Evening News, 
the United Press, Associated 
Press and International News 
Service. 



PROGRAMMING: CBS Basic 
Network programs combined 
with the best locally-produced 
shows and locally popular per- 
sonalities . . . WBEN news, 
farm and home information, 
sports and music fill every 
radio listening need and desire. 



Represented Nationally by 





PUBLIC SERVICE: WBEN 
aids in community betterment 
through sponsorship of educa- 
tional programs like the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Round Table 
and the High School Forum, 
and encourages development 
of outstanding talent through 
the Voices of Tomorrow 
Contest. 



MARKET: 400,000 families — 
a trading area of 1,400,000 
people, employed in diversified 
industry and in agricultural 
production. The WBEN mar- 
ket is America's 12th largest 
. . . and WBEN has been the 
leading station in this market 
for almost a quarter century. 
(WBEN is preferred by most 
listeners most of the time.) 



CBS BASIC 
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few if ail) cUsMllties in llie resliullle." 

How did tlx* buvers lh**m>el\ ('.«. react 
to thi' reorganization? s|>o\soic a-ked, 

"In the beginning particular!) 
Matthews told si'o\M)K. "the older men 
tended to lean towards t lit? medium 
llie) knew best. The integration was 
an easier step for the post-war addi- 
tions to the department men who 
didn't feel that tlie\ were -being thrown 
out of a medium thev'd spent a deeade 
or more with into one with entire!) 
different methods of operation.'" 

In talking to some five media buvers 
of diversified background afterward. 
sponsor found all of them enthusiastic 
about the new system. Not starry -eved 
or unaware of the difficulties it has 
presented, but generally com ineed that 
it has represented an imj>ortant career 
step for them. 

"You have so mnch more control 
o\er an account this wnv.' said one 
buyer. '"You're required to be com- 
plete!) familiar with all phases of the 
client's product and problems and that 
makes it far easier to make intelligent. 
o\ er-ull recommendations," 

"I ve had to reorient mv thinking a 
lot during the past two )ears.' re- 

HOOPER Tells the KC 

Story! 

Look at these figures 
une '54 HOOPER 
:00 AM-12 N 
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The picture has 
changed! 



Net A 
Ind A 



(Negro) 



KUDL 
Net B 
Net C 
Ind B 
Net D 



25.8 
16.0 

13.4 
10.8 
9.8 
8.8 
7.2 



Let your nearest FORJOE 
office show you the new 
June, '54, C. E. HOOPER 



SOON 



DENVER, TOO!! 
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marked another "At first it seemed as 
though 1 couldn't possiblv digest all 
the new material about the main me- 
dia that I d hard!) had any contact 
with previousl). lint now 1 feel that 
the new knowledge about print has 
given me another dimension of under- 
standing of radio and tv. It's the dif- 
ference between In iujs to describe 
whats happening in a room from 
watching through a keyhole to having 
an elevated swivel (hair right in the 
middle of it. 

" I he problem was made a hell of a 
lot easier b\ in) assistant. " another 
buyer told sponsor, 'die had experi- 
ence in broadcast media while mine 
was in print. Of course, our associate 
media directors were all-media men and 
we could go to them for advice, and 
did. Hut it was helpful to work with 
a man right in m\ own office and in- 
timatel) on my own accounts who had 
background that I lacked." 

One of the systems that Levathes in- 
stituted to make the transition smooth- 
er was a ^&R school for buyers. Al- 
though he considers the integration 
completed, these weekly lecture meet- 
ings continue as a valuable exchange 
of information and a bringing up to 
date on various new research methods 
or other developments in the various 
media. 

And the reps? asked sponsor. Vie 
thev as happy with Y&R's New Look 
as the agency and its clients? 

Generally not. For one thing, each 
rep has a lot more ground to cover 
now", and it's tougher ground. He has 
to see 21 people instead of seven, if 
he's a radio-tv rep.; 21 people instead 
of 14. if he's a print rep. Also, he's 
having a tougher time getting in to see 
the buyer, because each buver has so 
manv more people to see. 

'let there are the assistants whore 
trained all-media men and to whom he 
can make the pitch. \o buyer would 
actually refuse to see a rep. hut he 
might suggest that the rep either wait 
a couple of weeks, or. if it's urgent, 
that he contact (he assistant. 

Print reps, who're accustomed to 
working on a long-term basis, found 
it difficult at first to ileal with bnvers 
whose previous experience bad been 
in broadcast media. The print reps 
had been accustomed to making an ap- 
pointment once a month or even even 
two sscek- to document a print pitch 
for a vear in advance. \nd there might 
be three or even more reps from each 
magazine Irving to see buyers, because 



one rep would handle food accounts, 
another nutomotives. 

The radio-tv salesmen, who re used 
lo working on short notice with two 
davs to get in availabilities for do/ens 
of stations, were quicker to realize how 
l u«v the all-media buyers are. Yet 
they, too, feel the need for constant 
contact with the buyers. A station of 
theirs might change character com- 
pleted within a matter of days be- 
cause of a change in programing. This 
if a factor that does not affect the print 
rep, whose papers' or magazines char- 
acter is determined generally by long- 
standing editorial policy. 

Some of the radio-tv reps contacted 
by sponsor mentioned that they hated 
to make a pilch to former print men. 
Print buvers are accustomed to ARC 
circulation figures. Most newspapers 
subscribe to Media Records or some 
other measuring bureau which pro- 
vides the liuver with the precise edi- 
torial slant of the newspaper plus the 
lineage of advertising the newspaper 
has carried in the past in the various 
categories, e.g. tobacco, appliances, 
automotive. Radio or tv stations, on 
the other hand, rarely provide infor- 
mation on their advertising and the 
character of the station itself may be 
subject to c hange with a reshuffle of 
programing. 

Other radio-tv reps, however, \ few 
the \ &K New Look with unqualified 
enthusiasm, Said Parry Keit of Head- 
lev -Keed: ''As a former print man (for 
19 years) 1 feel that rounded media ex- 
perience gives a buyer a sounder foun- 
dation for judging each medium. I 
think each buyer's value is enhanced 
by additional knowledge of other me- 
dia and the more knowledgeable a buv- 
er he is. the easier he is to talk busi- 
ness with from the rep s point of view. 
"I he nature of advertising is such that 
it requires broad knowledge on the 
part of the adman. It's a mistake, I 
think, for agencies to follow the movie 
pattern of tv pe-casting,"' 

There's still a lot of dissension 
among the reps on the matter of the 
buvers efficiency in the broadcast me- 
dia if he's been in print for a number 
of vears. Manv feel that the theory of 
integration is fine, but in practice ft 
create- big problems, particularly for 
the man who has to sell to 10 instead 
of seven people. 

Media directors of other agencies 
have viewed the Y&K reorganization 
with interest — and skeptic ism. Most of 
them feed that the growth of the vari- 
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WGAR's 

LEADERSHIP IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

. . . how it affects advertising results in Northern Ohio 



We believe there is a definite relationship between a radio station's devotion to 
the public interest and listener response to advertising. 

By serving our listeners better, we feel we have created a climate of helievability 
— -of listener loyalty — of dependence on WGAR — which makes our advertisers' 
messages more effective. 

WGAR was the nation's first station in its class to receive the coveted George 
Foster Peabody Award for outstanding public service. WGAR, for the past three 
years, has been selected by a board of impartial judges as Cleveland's outstand- 
ing station for public service activity. WGAR, for seven of the past eight vears, 
has dominated The Cleveland Press radio popularity poll — including first places 
every year for public service programming. 

Does leadership in public service pay off for our advertisers? In the last "Radio 
Gets Results'" competition sponsored by the Broadcast Advertising Bureau, 
WGAR was the only Northeastern Ohio station to win an award! 

There are many other concrete examples of W GAR's selling power with the adult 
buying audience. For further evidence of WGAR's leadership in public service 
— and advertising results — contact your nearest Christal representative. 




THE STATION WITH 4'/ 2 MILLION FRIENDS IN NORTHERN OHIO 

CBS • CLEVELAND • 50.000 WATTS 'THE PEOPLES BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 

THE HENRY I. CHRISTAL CO., I IMC. 

NEW YORK * BOSTON • CHICAGO • DETROIT • SAN FRANCISCO 




Measure of a Great 
Radio Station 
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inif media, e.g. I\ alone. has been so 
phenomenal within the pa-l five or 
nion' \ear- (luil it- hupo— ible for one 
man lo digest all the inhumation. 

"^iiu'ie got tu have iMimc men in 
jour shop who're -peeiali-t- in the 
various media." *aid 1 1 if ineilia dime, 
tor of one of the top 2D agencies. *'lt'- 
been ton {ill enough for radio buyer- lo 
a-similate t\ Inning, without adding 
media with an entirely different con- 
-tvui tion and philosophy." 

I >i--| lite such skeptici-m. one other 
major ageucv. Bryan Houston, has also 
integrated the buying functions, to the 
point where a Inner on one account 
bins all media. \ number of other I op 
agencies have reorganized along more 
conservative lines with integration at 
the associate and assistant media direc- 
tors' level. Several agencies are con- 
sidering going to an all-media system. 

In the meantime Y&R's media brass 
feel- that the integrated department 
has emerged from its swaddling clothes 
and proved itself. Thev feel the "Sew 
Look is here lo -ta\. 



Vlt 
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but l -i.OOO post- 
card entries in Bob 
Trebor s recen t 
Daybreaker's Jack- 
pot convinced us! 
These 14.000 en- 
trants not only rep- 
resented all Koch- 
ester but also 122 
towns outside 
Rochester. 



BOB TREBOR 

Your product- mes- 
sage trill get } AChPO t~ results on 
Rochester's result producing morn- 
ing \hou\ Hob I rebor's Daybreak er s. 

5000 WATTS 
1280 KC. 




IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



Represented Nationally by 
THE BOILING COMPANY 



Dam er-Fit/gcrald-Sainple is another 
agency with a new media approach. 
I hi- agencv began its integration proc- 
ess in the media department in 194ft. 

<avs Dr. Lyndon 0. Brown. D-F-S 
\.p. in charge of media re-earch and 
marketing: "The process of training 
Inner- in more than one medium has 
heen gradual in tin- -hop. We suited 
the speed with which we plunged peo- 
ple into auo'lx r inedinm to the per- 
sonalis of the individual. Todav, how- 
ever. v\ell over half of our buyers are 
\er-ed in print and broadcast media 
both. I'd sav that vve have no more 
than perhaps three or four specialists 
left." 

This aporoa' h does not apply to the 
assistant hu\er< who're generalh fa- 
miliar with oil" medium onlv. How- 
ever, as the' -how potentialities for 
bin ing on their ow n resuoiisibilitv . 
these assistants mav then he switched 
to an account groun in which the\ will 
learn another medium. 

"We felt a long time ago that a 
huver would have a hetter °rrasp of 
the client's problem if he had the op- 
|)ortunitv to devehm greater scope of 
knowledge rhout media." Dr. Brown 
told SPONSOR. 

It was with this ;nm in mind that 
P-F-S iinder'oo'< a reorganization of 
it* media department -i\ years ago. 
However, thoush the purpose was to 
train huvevs for more crea'ive media 
pluming, the a'tlial budget and media 
phiiiniiiu it not done at the huver level, 

Dr. Brown. a> v. p. of media re- 
search and marketing, devotes his time 
»"jf!|elv to creative planning. Under 
him. I on Fisher, d'rec'or of media, is 
p> ( .ct con-o'-ned v ith creative planning. 
l''o'" r h his responsibilities are admin- 
; f a ive a- well. \ number of asso- 
ciate media direc'or- combine the func- 
tions of sunerv i.-'m* bm inn for various 
account- "ill he'iins develop media 
-tra'egv for specific clients. 

In other words, though D-F-S ha- 
c-irri'd the irtcration nroce-- neurh 
lo die -ante level a- ^ ML the re-pon.-i- 
buih of media planting corresponds 
more cl< -t I to th;M at Benton \ 
Bow I. -. 

!u the lir-l article of this seiie- I 2(> 
Inlv l')5l. page 36 1. si'ONSOK dis- 
< n— e I the -eini-integra'ed system as 
Piacticed at Benton & Bowles and bet- 
ter than Irrlf of the top 20 radio-tv 
eein ie.-. For an analysis of the tra- 
ditional or -eparated media depart- 
ment -ee next i— tie. * * * 



SPOT RADIO 

{Continued from puge 33) 

3. Spot radio can be promoted to 
the sales force and dealers, even though 
a spot campaign may mean 50 different 
things in 50 markets. Industry effort:- 
are making dealers, di-tributors and 
retailers aware of the power of spot 
radio, eliminating for advertisers some 
of the hurdles of dealer-level spot radio 
education. Also spot radio offers an 
avenue wherein the advertising opin- 
ions and counsel of regional and local 
sales personnel can he nought, making 
them part of a firm's advertising plans. 

The under-recognition of spot radio 
sometimes makes admen leerv of pro- 
moting spot radio widely to dealers. 
There are many firms of course, where 
this in not the case. Finns like Colgate. 
Esso, Kirsch Beverages. Inhiston. Per- 
fex. Shell. Lincoln-Mercury and Bris- 
tol-Myers ju-t to name a few — stress 
their spot radio heav ily in dealer pro- 
motions. 

But some executives think aloii" the 
lines of this recent comment bv a 
policy-level adman of a major -oap 
company : 

"One of the bigge-t drav\ backs to 
spot radio is the lack of interest in the 
medium on the part of retailers. When" 
one of our salesmen tells them, for 
example, that a product will he backed 
locally with big newspaper spreads or 
television, retailers know what we 
mean. But if yon mention spot radio 
campaigns, even big one-, they're gen- 
erally not equally impressed. " 

To some extent the problem of un- 
der-recognition exists for spot televi- 
sion as well as spot radio. But because 
spot t\ {.« part of the newness and 
glamor that is t\. and because spot t\ 
shows, especiallv on film, have devel- 
oped so main stars and audience fol- 
lowing- tv doe- not share fullv the 
problems afflicting the older radio spot 
medium. Fven so. the problems exist 
to some degree in spot tv . Anxious to 
build spot tv's identity as a recogniz- 
able ad medium earlv in the game, sta- 
tions and reps have a strong desire cur-s 
iently to establish some form of tele- 
vision advertising bureau for spot tv 

But. as the soap firm's adman inn 
plied, it takes extra effort to make 
dealers enthused over a spot radio eaim 
paign. 

What si'ON-ok slated over two \ean- 
ago I 24 March 1952) in a report titled 
"Top management probes air media' 
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Hiding your light 
under a bushel? 



Maybe you are and don't know it. Check the 
market covered by your present advertising 
and compare it with WJR's. You'll know then 
why some of the smartest advertisers — the 
ones who want to move goods fast- -buy spot 
radio on key stations. That makes for a bright 
sales picture. 

WJR is one of those key stations, smack in 
the heart of the Great Lakes market — over 
13,000,000 Americans and almost 3,000,000 
Canadians whose annual retail purchases 
alone are close to $20 billion. WJR sells those 
people, day after day. They respect WJR's 
integrity and they like the excellent local 
programming (budgeted at more than $1 
million a year) and the fine network fare that 
WJR provides them night and day. The 
result — they respect and like the advertisers, 
too. 

That's what you buy on WJR — key sales- 
power in a key market. It costs more and it 
produces more — the measure of WJR as a 
great radio station. The whole story on WJR 
is as easy to get as it is to phone your Henry 
I. Christal representative. Call him. 



The Measure of a Great Radio Station 




Represented nationally by 

The Henry I. Christal Co., Inc. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco 





Detroit, 50,000 watts 
CBS Radio Network. 
WJR's primary coverage 
area: more than 16,000,000 customer* 



i- still line to j large degree: 

"In "i-ni-ral dealers seem delighted 
with l\. Tin's c-jMi'ialU like to sec 
themselves impersonated by good-look- 
ing actors ami announcers. Tv \ i>n- 
ali/es owners, managers and clerks in 
retail establishments as smart, attrac- 
tive. In Hi*-— t . wrapping up 1 > i «r purchases 
for well—tacked model- making like 
thev were housewives. \lso t\ seenerv 
makes tlie average drug -tore, or gas 
station. place, trim, neat and chastelv 
inoderne. 

"It gotten to the (joint that salesmen 
come hack to the ofh.ee and report 
Moe Sdmioe sa\s lie won't stock am 



new product that doe-u'J have l\ 
plans.' " 

Sponsors and agencies are uatnrallv 
not concerned with all this from the 
-ame standpoint as the media salesmen. 
N pul radio. t(» the men who pay the 
hills, sometimes draws a negative re- 
sponse heeaiise it involve* extra plan- 
ning, careful promotion, market-by- 
market selection and a lot of hook- 
keeping as compared with network air 
advertising. \\ hv then should the av er- 
age sponsor give a lioot ahout the fact 
that spot radio is noticeahlv umler- 
recogni/ed? 

SPONSOK draws the answer from ad- 



Some guys are always 
thinking of WOMEN ! 





INCLUDING WREN 
CHOICE OF TOPEKA WOMEN 

When you're talking about women— that's a subject 
we re expert on. Year after year, WREN's daytime 
ratings surpass those of any other Topeka station — 
and by a good margin. Local and network programs, 
tailored to the tastes of Eastern Kansas housewives 
make WREN tops with the ladies all day long. 

Rep. by Weed & Co. 




WREN* 




men ranging from agency account ex- 
ecutives to rep salesmen. These "rea- 
sons-win" were the concensus: 

1. Spot radio can help solve many 
lop management headaches. Sales of a 
product are seldom at an even level in 
all section* of the country. Manage- 
ment often faces the prohlem of a 
'"weak" citv, territorv, or region. Since 
^pot radio has complete flexibility of 
market ami station choice as well as 
advertising vehicle, a heavy spot radio 
barrage, integrated with other sales 
and advertising effort*, will often stim- 
ulate sales within an area to hring 
them up to par. Jt can also function 
as a valuahlc supplement in areas 
where network coverage or magazine 
leadership is light. Spot radio can do 
an effective joli of launching, or testj- 
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a new" product. 



5000 WATTS 



ABC 



TOPEKA, KANSAS 



Greater recognition of spot radio's 
scope, abilities and results at top cor- 
porate management levels will, spot 
proponents feel certain, avoid many a 
lahle-thuinping conference in which 
key executives try to match budget 
dollars against marketing problems. 

2. Advertising impact, product sales 
are hypoed by better understanding of 
spot radio. Knowledge of spot radio 
on the part of corporate management 
and key sales executives won't do much 
to increase its cost -per- 1.000 adver- 
tising effectiveness. But it can make 
spot radio more effectiv e in producing 
actual over-the-counter sales. 

lleres how: Aggressive promotion 
of spot radio to retailers is likely to 
arouse dealer enthusiasm, increase co- 
operation in point-of-sale promotions 
that involve ^pot radio. This is no 
longer unexplored territorv : stations, 
cooperating with the industry's Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau and leading 
retailers, have done an increasingly 
effective job in building local-level ac- 
ceptance for the spot radio medium and 
its ability to sell. In turn, good point- 
of-sale promotion featuring one or 
more of spot radio's "glamor slants 
acts as an extra "reminder"' to cus- 
tomers at the point of purchase, main- 
taining advertising impact up to the 
point where the public makes an actual 
product choice. 

On the other hand, lack of follow - 
through with spot radio wont cripple 
it. Main sponsors feel that spot radio 
should, a.- one drug advertising man- 
ager stated, "stand on its own feel 
without an\ further expenditures on 
our part." Spot radio can. and does. 
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pioduce results without being explained 
fnlh to dealers. Hut. as llie merchan- 
dising ( liief of a New \ ork agency told 
sl'ONsOU "sale- re-nll- from spot radio 
can be stepped uj» considerably by a 
jicneralh >uuiH amount of extra money 
and promotional effort."' 

\ll of this, unfortunately, caimol he 
proved in precise iuallieiuatical terms; 
\ou can t sav "spot radio i> 20' < more 
effective in producing coilsniuer sales 
with a .V r additional expenditure to 
merchandise it in the trade." Hut the 
thumping successes of spot radio cam- 
paign'* dial are merchandised to dealers 



who in turn feature the spot radio in 
point-of-sale promotions ^er\e as tar- 
gels al which mam another advertiser 
might do well to aim. 

Among companies which know how 
to get llie most out of spot radio is 
Shell Oil. It (iinenllv airs -pot railio 
and l\ newscasts and -ports shows in 
the key cities of its 17 marketing dis- 
tricts throughout the VS. Shell pro- 
motes i(> spot shows ( the hulk of them 
are hi radio) intensively throughout 
its sales channels, al the same time 
keeping close talis on dealer reaction 
to the local-level campaigns. 




6:15 to 9:00 A.M. 
Monday— Friday 
custom made series 
for Hawaii's 
early rising audience 



and "PEACHES" O'ROURKE 

greatest sales power team hi Hawaii 

Hawaii's first 
and only morning 
TV show 



YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
FOR GREATER SALES! 



* Legit-tag-. 
'Frances" O'Rourke 




Free ft Peters: lne. € Nat'i Representatives 

KfiMR.TV CHANNEL 9 

ilWflBf ■ W Honolulu, Hawaii 



Ed Scliuluiuu, Shell's raclio-lv ad 
manager, explains the oil firm's spot 
philosophy this way; 

"Sure, we could cover all our dealers 
with network programing. And it 
would prohahly call for less effort an 
our part to promote a network show. 
Rut we think we get more advertising 
effecti\enes> from a combination of 
radio anil l\ spot programs. 

"From an advertising standpoint, 
these shows are extremely efficient. 
Each of our marketing districts has its 
own special selling problems, and in 
each area the media situation will dif- 
fer. Hy using *pot. we can pick the best 
vehicle to do a particular job in a par- 
ticular market, guided by knowledge 
•-'ained In our di-lricl salesmen and 
dealers. 

"Actually, this approach keeps us hi. 
close contact with the dealers. By us- 
ing strong local personalities in news 
and sports the dealers really feel that 
we are giving them plenty of local sup- 
port, if we used network programing. 
I hey might feel they w ere being left 
out in the cold on advertising deci- 
sions, that the whole campaign was 
planned on some level remote from 
them. 

"We've found dealers are far more 
likely to support an advertising cam- 
paign if they feel they are an integral 
part of it." 

Actually since a dealer's frame of 
reference is local, and since his adver- 
tising thoughts are conditioned by what 
he hears in liis local contacts, it makes 
more sense, spot radio savants feel, to 
bring dealers into the planning of spot 
radio than it does to seek their opinions 
on network air ad\ ertising, 

"That's all very well." yon may say. 
"but how" do y nu promote to dealers 
a medium as varied and complex as 
spot radio — and promote in a fashion 
that matches up the presentations of 
competitors using network shows? Yon 
can carry around magazine or newspa- 
per tear -heel-., 'i oil can make up 
brochures on network radio and tv» 
and even on spot t\ film shows. But 
what do \nu do with spot radio? 

It can be done, and done efTecti\e]\ 
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KWJJ 



CIVIUM ADVERTISER 
BIG BARGAIN 

"How" you say to KWJ), Chief of 
Northwest Independents . . . and 
he tell you "how". He trade you 
whole Oregon country for little 
wampum . . . with plenty strong 
smoke signals. He show you how to 
scalp competitors . . . with no reser- 
vation! Join Chief KWJJ's tribe of 
happy warriors. 

\ M&ft 

National v\ fi^Fvt -j 

Representative tfcj^ 
BURN -SMITH CO.. INC. T* f. 




1011 S.W. 6thr Ave. 

PORTLAND 5; 
OREGON 




and . . . 



LOTS OF PEOPLE, TOO! 

Cows that help produce an in- 
come of over $3.4 billion, and 
people who spend over $2.7 
billion of it at the retail level— 
That's the profit picture of 
WKOW's 53 county market. 
For more facts on this low cost 
coverage see your Headley- 
Reed man. 




without pu*diing the costs of spot radio 
campaign out of line. 

First of all. there is the matter of 
education. Sales personnel must he 
made aware of the positive advantage*. 
of spot radio todav. for its low cost- 
pcr-1.000 outlook to the abilitv to reach 
the out-of-lioine audience. I *uallv, 
however, this educational job can he 
conihiiicd with the parallel task of pro- 
moting \our actual spot radio pur- 
chases. 

In other words, voull be right for 
the most part if you assume dealers 
don't really understand spot radio and 
that it has to he explained as a medium 
at the same time it's heing pushed as 
part of a campaign. Agency timebuy- 
ers. researchers and account personnel 
( in abont that order I as well as reps 
and stations can provide factual back- 
ground on spot radio. Industry or- 
ganizations like the Station Representa- 
tives Association and BAB have also 
rounded up many impressive and basic 
facts abont the spot radio medium and 
are anxious to assist advertisers in un- 
derstanding its uses. * * * 



SQUAW DRESSES 

(Continued from page 371 

Toria Tassi wanted to establish a mass 
market for these fashions but at the 
same time was concerned with creating 
a reputation as a high-quality retail 
store. It wanted to emphasize that it 
specialized solelv in the manufacture 
and design of these dresses to set it- 
self apart from the do/ens of small 
shops which sold squaw dresses as well 
as many other kinds of frocks. 

2. Phoenix, because of it* ideal cli- 
mate l Dan Schwartz. K 1*1 1 0 promo- 
lion director, told si'ONSOK there are 
only five days of rain during the aver- 
age year I lias a heavy tourist trade, 
particular!) during the months of Jan- 
uary through \pril. \ccording to the 
irizona Statistical Review, tourists 
spent $135 million in the state in 1952. 
Toria Tassi owners realized one of 
their keys to success lay in finding the 
ideal medium to attract tourists. 

Retail stores as a group traditional!) 
rely on the local newspaper to carry 
the burden of their advertising. Retail- 
ers in all fields from sportswear to 
women's special!) items may well 
profit from this story of how radio 
helped establish a novelty retail store, 
and how it succeeded o\er print in 



boosting sale*. 

3. Once the right advertising medi- 
um had been selected, the problem re- 
volved around getting a goott copy ap- 
proach to convince listeners — mainly 
the tourists of the practicality and 
durability of these dresses. Squaw 
dresses manufactured by Toria Tassi 
are relatively expensive, retail for 
SI 9.95 to $100. Most sales fall into 
the $39 to $69 category . The more 
expensive dresses feature hand em- 
broider) ; machine embroider) is u«ed 
on the cheaper styles. Toria Tas^i 
owners wanted to emphasize high qual- 
ity, expert craftsmanship. Another im- 
portant sales point was the versatilitv 
of these dresses, the fad that the) re 
just as appropriate for cocktail* as for 
luncheons. 

1 homa* David and Malcolm Werner 
solved their problems by signing for 
participations in KPHO's Make Mine 
Music, an afternoon disk jockey show 
m.c.'d by Jack Carney, an established 
personality in the Phoenix area. 

Here's a breakdow n by product cate- 
gories of the S135 million tourists 
spent in Arizona in 1952: 

Miscellaneous retail purchases (the 
category covering Toria Tassi dresses 



MEMO FROM RIVERS — 

™ All time-buyers 
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Hernie Howard 
Stars National 
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.iv Mt »ll as hundreds of other items) ac- 
counted fur $10 million; food and bev- 
erages, 510 million: lodging. $30 mil- 
lion; sen ice stations. S20 million; auto 
accessories and repairs, $10 million; 
other transportation. $10 million; pro- 
fessional and personal services, $8 mil- 
lion; amusements, recreation. $7 mil- 
lion. 

"Radio is' an especially good buy in 
Phoenix because the climate makes 
most residents take to the outdoors." 
says Werner. "We're tniug to reach 
the housewife, and main women spend 



their afternoons outdoors listening to 
portables after completing their house- 
work in the mornings. 

"Then, too, there are the tourists 
who get their news and weather in- 
formation in a strange city on the ra- 
dio. They're apt to be listening to 
portables or car radios during the day. 
Vacationers are generally in a relaxed 
mood, receptive to relaxed sales mes- 
sages. We're convinced we've found 
the right buy for our needs, at the 
right price for our pocketbooks." 

Toria Tassi owners attribute much 
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HOW AID W. DAVIS, Own.r 



SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

5000 WATTS 

ON 630 




HOWAtD W. DAVIS, Fm. 
GLENN DOUGLAS, Mgr. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

$000 WATTS 

ON 61 0 



Ask the Walker Representation Co., Inc. 



of the success of their radio advertis- 
ing to the informal delivery by M.C. 
Jack Carney. 

Actually Carney never uses a fixed 
script for bis commercials, never reads 
a specific message written especially 
for the program. His commercials are 
all ad-libbed and casual, are based on 
his own observations during a series 
of visits to the retail store. Occasion- 
ally Carnev gets special instructions 
to play up a particular aspect of the 
operation, uses these instructions as 
notes. Price is never mentioned. 

Although Carnex never makes a spe- 
cific pitch for mail-order business dur- 
ing the show, the store's address is in- 
cluded in every commercial. Werner 
reports mail-order business is up "sub- 
stantial!)" throughout the state as a re- 
sult of inquiries pulled by the radio 
show. No specific pla\ is made for 
mail orders because Southwesterners 
are accustomed to shopping by mail, 
will write in for further information as 

★ 

»4\\V should spend on advertising with- 
out limit, so long as the gross income 
attributable to this advertising exeeeds 
the cost of the advertising that permit? 
the advertising department to deliver 
his extra gro-s ineome. To the extent 
that the advertising budget can he 
soundly presented within this frame- 
work, it is no longer suhjeet to at lack. 
. . . Perhaps our prohlem today is not 
that we are spending too much monej 
on advertising, hut rather that we are 
not -pending enough on advertising. 
Only ohjective analyses will give us the 
answer to that basic prohlem." 

FRANK W. MANSFIELD 
Director of Sales Research 
Svlrania Eleclrie Products 
Buffalo 

a matter of course if a radio-advertised 
item provoko interest. 

Make Mine Music commercials sell 
the Toria Tassi label rather than pro- 
moting a specific dress or design. The\ 
emphasize quality, workmanship, ex- 
perience. 

''Squaw dresses are pretty well es- 
tablished among Phoenix residents, 
and the tourists soon notice them on 
'natives'," Werner told SPONSOR. "We 
don't feel there's am need to sell these 
dresses as a fashion trend. What we 
do want to concentrate on is building, 
tip our own name, our trademark. 

"We feel Carney's ad-lib approach 
helps build listener confidence in our 
product because his deliver) is so nat- 
ural and sincere. He sounds much 
more convincing just speaking natu- 
rally than he would reading from a 
script.*" 
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For 32 years WGY has been The Radio 
Voice of the Great Northeast, daily 
serving 878,130 radio families 
in 53 counties of Eastern New 
York and Western New England. 
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To stimulate product identification, 
all commercials u*e tlie tagline. "Fash- 
ion- out of the* \\ est." W erner and 
David, who were among the found- 
ers of the \ri/.oua Fashion Council, 
which promotes \rizoiia-iiKiniif;i( turod 
clothes. Iielicve slogans like this one 
ran help build up Phoenix as a fa-hion 
center. Ka>»term*i tourists, accustomed 
to thinking of ^ ork a* the liuli of 
\merican fashions, need to lie '"re- 
educated to the idea of fa-hunt*- from 
the West Coast. Toria Tas>*i owners 
feel. The) also belie\e this kind of slo- 
gan will help build brand identification 
when thev branch out to other areas. 

To su])pleuient its icgular advertis- 
ing, Toria Tassi uses special "sales 
builder" saturation package- over 
k.1'110 dining its heavv retailing sea- 
sons: for ba< k-to-school promotions, 
for the winter tourist crowd and to 
herald new spring fashions. Ihese an- 
nouncements are apt to contain more 
hard sell than program commercials 
but again do not mention price or spe- 
cific styles. 

Thomas David originallv began as 
a squaw dress wholesaler, selling to 
stores around the countrv. Soon after 
the launching of the Toria Tassi radio 
campaign, however, David and Werner 
suspended all wholesaling operations 
because of the great distribution ex- 
pense involved. Thev are now manu- 
facturing at the rate of 100 dresses a 
dav onb for their single retail outlet 
and mail order business. 

\ctualh the squaw dresses manu- 
factured In Toria Tassi and other Ari- 
zona dress producers are a farcrv from 
the one-piece fringed affairs tradition- 
alb associated with American Indians. 
One of the most popular Toria Tassi 
models is a strapless two-piece num- 
ber, with matching embroidery trim- 
ming the border of the bodice and hem 
of the skirt. Other two-piece dresses 
have wide sailor colors trimmed with 
contrasting embroiderv. Main of the 
skits feature permanent pleating as 
well as the colorful embroiderv de- 
signs that are a trademark of the 
squaw dress. 

Encouraged In its upward sales 
climb Toria Tassi expanded its line to 
include children's dresses this past 
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Tas>i a take off on miniature after- 
dinner codec cups. The children's 
clothes arc designed for the three-to-lo 
age group, are exact duplicates of the 
regular line in -t\lin«' and workman- 



ship. David and Werner were among 
the first Phoenix manufacturers to 
launch a special squaw drew line for 
children. 

Future manufacturing plans include 
expansion into men wear with a spe- 
cial group of gailv colored cottoij; 
shirts bedecked with the same ein> 
broiderv that decorates the women's 
(lollies. 

And for the immediate advertising 
future, there > an expansion in the 
radio lineup planned for fall. Although 
no definite commitments have beei, 
made to date, Toria Tassi will prob- 
abl) add a program similar to Make 
Mine Music to the existing lineup. 

"After all.' sav- Werner, '"when 
vou've found the magic formula, why 
not stick with it? We couldn't hope 
for anv thin" better." * * * 



SPONSOR ASKS 

{Continued from )>age 69) 

of fact, everv one 1 contacted came 
from a field somewhat removed from 
broadcasting. Specialist* were not vet 
born and schooled in radio and tv i 
ihev had to be drafted from other 
fields and publishing contributed a 
great amount of the new industi ) V 
personnel. 

Publishers were well represented hi 
the ownership of new stations: other 
industries, too. financed new transmit- 
ters cropping up in the nation's major 
population centers. There were insur- 
ance companies, department -tores, 
fraternal orders, radio and electrical 
manufacturers and many other group- 
in the list of licensees. Trails had to 
be blazed and standards established. 
The comparison with printed advertis- 
ing was inevitable at the start and it 
took ingenuit) and persev erance to sell 
'"coverage to an advertiser trained to 
think onb in terms of "circulation. 

Set ownership figures, rate cards, 
coverage maps and availabilities had 
to be careful!) presented to potential 
advertisers who were tough to impress 
with a tvpe of ad thev couldn't clip and 
paste in a -craphook. But we ex- 
pounded forceful!) that it was a tvpc 
of advertising that could show result- 
on the cash register. W e set out to 
prove that the new medium could 
reach people in an intimate and imme- 
diate manner, and that it could pack 
a terrific merchandising wallop. 

It called for hard selling. It took 
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Elliott Gove 

Timekeeper 



Deacon Doubleday 
RFD Farm Show 



Jim Deline 

and His Gang 



Fred Hillegas 
News Editor 



Popular Local Personalities 




Bill Martin 
Sports 



Carl Zimmerman 

News Reporter 



Robert Nelson 

News Commentator 



Rod Swift 
News Reporter 
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k -T li *' i% «" *' «* i e a « 
S t o r y" 

"Tin: American Story" 
\n another important H>H 
Program Sprite which join* 
Midi feature* as tin- Con- 
cert ."Music eerie*, the Hook 
Pnrude, Milestones ami the 
other continuities "«ed hv 
hundreds of brt.atleasters 
regularly. 

The staff of H>H can 
think of no more satisiv- 
i„ p work, in the midst of a 
troubled world, than to 
nla> a part in the restate- 
ment, in words and music. 
«f the fascinating ■»»««■}' ° r 
our country's origin and 
•jrov* th. 
Sample scripts of "The 
American Story" have 
been mailed to all broad- 
cast licensees of BMI. 
Full details will be for- 
warded on request. 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
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Radio Station WJPS is a MUST if you 
want to reach th* farm families in the 
three-state trade area served by Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

"Chuck" Mullor, WJPS Farm Director, 
conducts two Big Farm Shows daily. 
WJPS is the only station in this area that 
employs a full time farm director, and 
Chuck is out on our Tri-State farms every 
day. 

Does Chuck get RESULTS? Just ask Purina 
Mills of St. Louis. Every farm family in 
the Evansville area listens daily to «-* 

"HOME ON THE FARM* 

Monday thru Saturday 
6:00-6:30 A.M. * 12:1 5-1 :00 P.M. 

tabcrt J. Mdnt*th, Gcnwol Managar ,, 

■miMNtto tr 
7h* GMif* P. H*IBngb«ry Company 




"A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM" 

Evansville, Indiana 



plenty, of shoe leather ami midnight 
oil. Client stations and advertisers 
multiplied; television made its com- 
mercial entrance and became a major 
spot advertising medium of its own. 
The Weed staff grew from two persons 
in New ^ ork to J52 in offices located in 
seven cities. 

But spot growth could not be eval- 
uated by stafT and client additions 
alone. It is better demonstrated by the 
constantly growing recognition of spot 
advertising's impact, and in greatly in- 
creased time sales. 

The matter of adjacencies and avail- 
abilities was comparatively simple in 
days when full-hour network shows 
were commonplace. But as the roster 
of client stations grew with the years, 
network programs split to half and 
quarter hours. And the introduction 
of the "repeat" program, staggering 
the scheduling of network shows in 
the various time zones provided new 
adjacencies in those localities for spot 
programs, too. And the growth in 
disked and taped radio allows, and in 
filmed and kinescoped tv programs per- 
mitted the creation of virtually inde- 
pendent local schedules. 

Because respective station schedules 
are so different in the various cities, 
the up-to-datedness of data on avail- 
abilities and adjacencies is a major 
adjunct to the selling of station identi- 
fications (l.D.s), spots and local pro- 
grams to national advertisers. Famil- 
iar network shows are still prominent 
in station schedules, but they are in- 
terwoven with locally-sponsored pro- 
grams that frequently outrank the net- 
work presentations in audience rat- 
ings and selling impact. 

The acceptability and effectiveness 
of spot radio and tv have been proven 
through the years. An historic step in 
the industry was the formation of the 
Station Representatives Association, an 
organization that has done much to 
aid the spot advertiser as well as pro- 
mote business for its member client 
stations. 

A major current problem of the SRA 
is the repeated network encroachment 
I under various catch-phrase titles) in- 
to the spot radio and tv fields. The 
network offerings of segments, partici- 
pations and announcements have been 
a salute indeed to the effectiveness of 
true spot programing which is achieved 
hetlei and with full program identitv 

via the separate local buys available 
through the >tation representative. 



49TH b MADISON 

[Continued from page 16) 

has considered weekends a sellout or 
close-to-sellout period, and to the best 
of my knowledge the other indepen- 
dents out here have the same experi- 
ence. A few thoughts on the subject 
which may be of follow-up interest: 

Saturday afternoon has the highest 
:-ets-in-use average of the week in the 
Los Angeles out-of-home Pulse, with 
Sunday afternoon second. The LA in- 
home Pulse shows Sunday afternoon 
just 1/10 of 1% lower than weekdays. 
In San Diego. Hooper shows Sunday 
has the greatest listening of the week. 

Several specific categories of spon- 
sors have found weekends pay dirt on 
KB1G. Real estate subdivisions, for 
instance, especially in the burgeoning 
Orange County, Lakewood and Cov ina- 
Azusa areas, keep us booked right up 
to our limits of half-hour protection 
for competitive realtors. Incidentally 
lladley-Cherry, Inc., builders tested 
their Sierra Park Homes subdivision 
with just two advertising media: KB1G 
and a Sunday newspaper. That was a 
year and a half ago and they have been 
with us each time they opened a new- 
tract ever since. Ray Cherry told us. 
"The first weekend test on KB1G in- 
creased the number of families visiting 
our tract by 1,500%, with many more 
people coming in later in the week.' 

The beverage classification has been 
heav v on weekends. One big adver- 
tiser, the Dietonic low-calory division 
of White Rock, has been using satura- 
tion spots on weekends only for the 
past year. Maier Brewing's Brew 102 
has used plenty of Saturday spots for 
over two years, since the start of the 
station. Rheingold and Olvmpia Beers 
use Sunday as well. A-l Beer uses 
Saturday as well as weekdays. Dela- 
ware Punch uses Saturday spots, as 
doe- California-Nevada Bottlers. . , . 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. ts 
u>ing KBIG as it is using several East- 
ern stations, for one-minute announce- 
ments on a saturation frequency Fri- 
days. Saturdays and Sundays offering 
tips on where to go to have fun. weath- 
er, safetv hints and so on. . . . 

If vou're still breathing after this 
overwhelming, heterogeneous list, just 
let me know and Til send in a more 
complete roster ! 

Bob McAndkkws 
Commercial Manager 
KBIG 

llolhu ood. Cal. 
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....The Measure of a GREAT 

NEW ENGLAND sadio st*mn 



MANAGEMENT 

WTAG was Central New England's first radio 
station. Through SO years of successful opera- 
tion, it has maintained its "first" position. 

Managerial rcponsihilities today itielnde direction 
of a staff of 60 people — with active participation 
not only in its 01* 11 field, bit t i 11 t lie loca I affairs of 
civic, social and business groups. 

WTAG is associated with the Worcester Telegram 
and The Evening Gazette: it is a Basic CBS affiliate. 



PUBLIC SERVICE 

WTAG is unsurpassed in the areas of public serv- 
ice which are of proven value to Central New 
Englanders. 

Over 6,000 station breaks and nearly 400 hours of 
community promotion arc provided annually by 
WTVG. 

A full-time Community Service Director plans 
and produces material covering worthy subjects 
and is available for liaison work in community 
projects. 



FACILITIES 

Willi power — 5,000 watts — 
and frequency — 580 kilocycles, 
\VT\G lias the right combina- 
tion for blanketing t be Central 
New England area. It has sepa- 
rate ¥"Sl and AM transmitting 
stations in ideal locations. 

A modern, completely equipped 
mobile unit provides on-the- 
spot production. 



WTAG 



WORCESTER 

MASSACHUSETTS 



Its main oflice is in the central 

business section of Worcester, witb three studios, 
and facilities for tape recording and transcribing. 
WTAG is technically self-sufficient, with an 
auxiliary transmitter and standby j;ciierators. 

PROGRAMMING 

Central New England's population of 1,029,110 
is unusually diversified in its living and work 
habits. They like programs with local flavor, 
and WTAG provides them, with nearly half of its 
weekly 122 broadcast hours locally produced. 

To personalize these programs. WTAG has men 
and women specialists of long-established popu- 
larity in women's affairs, sports, classical and 
popular music, agriculture, cooking, civic- affairs, 
children's interests. 

Eonr experienced newsmen devote full time to 
news coverage, with access to material from the 
AY and 200 correspondents of the Worcester 
Telegram and The Evening Gazette. 

A program publicity director rounds out WTAG's 
excellent program facilities. 



MARKET 

Diversification and stability 
through industrial expansion, 
agricultural prominence, cul- 
tural ami social activity make 
Central New England a pros- 
perous area. 

Worcester, third largest New 
England city, is the focal point 
of this 19th U.S. industrial 
area, with consistently high re- 
tail sales — now $1,087,596,296. 



The facilities of a WTAG market research analyst 
are at your service. 

Only WTAG represents the fullest [totential in 
the -self- contained, responsive market that is 
Central AVic Englanti. 




Measure of a great Radio Station 
Represented by 
THE HENRY I. CHRISTAL CO., INC. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
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AFTRA American Federation of Ra- 
dio Television Artists, an AF of L un- 
ion. Composed of actors, announcers, 
singers and some soundmen. See SAG 
or Screen Actors Guild. 

AGENCY Advertising agency whose 
function is to assist the radio or tv ad- 
vertiser in the advertising and sales 
promotion of his goods or services. 
'Not to be confused with agent.) 

AGENCY-PRODUCED PROGRAM A pro- 
gram conceived by the agency and or 
advertiser, built by the agency and or 
advertiser, talent hired, all phases of 
it assembled, taken to the station with 
the request for time facilities. 

AGENCY COMMISSION Fee paid by 
stations to accredited advertising agen- 
cies. The usual fee is 15^ of net bill- 
ing for spots or shows placed by the 
agency. 

AGENT Representative of performing 
artists and talent who negotiates work 
for his clients for a fee. 

AGMA American Guild of Musical 
Artists. 

AIDED RECALL INTERVIEW Technique 
where personal interviews are used in 
which a respondent is asked to recall 
his listening during a span of four or 
five hours. Pulse tv and radio ratings 
are usually obtained in this manner. 




Al DMA One of recognized formulas 
for good ad construction in sequence. 
A — attention, I — interest, D — desire, M 
— memory, A — action. 

ALL IN -ALL OUT Degree or progres- 
sion on superimposition. 

AMBIENT LIGHT General level of 
light in the studio not directed espe- 
cially at the subject. 

AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION Organization of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives 
interested in management methods for 
their own organizations. 

AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

An organization of professional people 
for the advancement of science in 
marketing. 

AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU Wash- 
ington. D. C; primarily tv research: 
uses diary technique; covers national 



and local areas - some 60 markets. Sam- 
ple base of some 2,200 diaries nation- 
ally, approximately 500 per city. Tabu- 
lated sample of about 1,700 or 325 per 
city; cost up to $900 for national re- 
port and $450 for 60-city report; in- 
terview period is usually the first seven 
days of month. Over 250 subscribers. 
Data supplied include quarter-hour 
ratings, sets-in-use. total audience, au- 
dience composition, viewers per set and 
cumulative ratings. (See Tv Ratings.) 

AMP Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. (Similar to ASCAP.) 

AMPLITUDE MODULATION The stand- 
ard method of radio transmission, bet- 
ter known as am. Television on the 
other hand uses frequency modulation 
or fm for its sound transmission. 

ANA Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

ANALOGOUS COLORS (See Special 
Color Section.) 

ANGLE SHOT A camera shot taken 
from any position except straight on 
the subject. (Normal eye-level pickup.) 
Angle shots are usually used to break 
up monotony of a lengthy shot. 

ANGSTROM UNIT Unit used for ex- 
pressing length of light waves. Also 
used to describe the color values ob- 
tained from different types of illumi- 
nation. 

ANIMATE To arrange and film static 
drawings or objects so that when they 
are projected they produce the illu- 
sion of moving in a realistic manner. 

ANIMATIC PROJECTION A series of 
still slides on film; each frame pro- 
jected on cue to progress story, car- 
toon or commercial. Technique is used 
frequently in tv, is low cost. 

ANIMATIONS Mechanical or movable 
devices which in various ways suc- 
ceed in giving the effect of motion to 
inanimate or still subjects. 

General Definitions: 

Cartoon animation: Animated movies 

shot from cartoon-type drawings. 

Cyclic animation: Set of drawings re- 
peated over and over to create action. 

Live animation: Animation of objects 
or products. 

Mechanical animation: Drawings made 

to move with a rig; 
Technical Definitions: 

ABC animation: That method of shoot- 
ing in which each phase of an object 
<cell. puppet, cut-out. etc.) is recorded 
on three successive frames of film. 
Usually the three primary color filters 
are mounted and rotated in front of 
the lens, so when frames A, D, G — B, 
E. H — C. F. I have been sorted out by 
optical printing, they form the three 



separation negatives required for col- 
or printing onto a single strip of film. 
Because the different color images 
can be shot successively shooting is 
usually easier in animation than in 
actuality. 

Cameraless animation: The animator 

uses the film itself as a tablet on which 
to paint or draw. It is necessary to 
construct just three parallel anima- 
tion tracks to the required designs and 
densities, and they become the separa- 
tion negatives for color printing. 

Cell animation: Apparent movements 
are produced under the camera by 
drawing or painting objects in succes- 
sively displaced positions on transpar- 
ent cells. One frame of film is then as 
a rule exposed for each cell, causing 
an appearance of movement in the 
final film due to persistence of vision. 

Douhle-frame animation: Two frames 
of film are exposed to each object or 
phase of an object 6efore the camera., 

Puppet animation: In the rendering of 
movement puppets are usually much 
inferior to cells and this contributes to 
the jerkiness which is characteristic 
of puppet animation. 

Scratch-off animation: Lines or areas 
which are to appear to extend them- 
selves on the screen are drawn in 
their entirety and then progressively 
scratched off, while the camera oper- 
ates a frame at a time, running back- 
wards. 

Single-frame animation: Regular type 
animation, where a single frame of 
film is exposed for each object move-: 
ment. 




Table-top animation: Usually small ob- 
jects are photographed close-up and 
then moved a frame at a time, to pro- 
duce magic effects. 

ANIMATION CAMERA Type of cam- 
era used for filming animation which 
is usually mounted on an animation 
stand with its optical axis vertical, 
and the film moved forward one frame 
at a time. 

ANIMATOR A weird concoction ot 
lights, mirrors, lenses and other me- 
chanical devices used to animate scenes 
in television. 

ANN. An abbreviation for ••announc- 
er" used in typing scripts where there 
is little space. 

ANSWER PRINT First complete com- 
posite prints of whole film coming from 
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TV... tO 316,000 (full power) 



# We've resorted to the lowest form of humor to announce 
the highest TV power in the Rocky Mountain West. KLZ-TV now delivers 
the world's greatest network entertainment and the region's 
sharpest local presentations with the HIGHEST POWER in the entire area. 

Add it up: by any measure you choose, KLZ-TV is Colorado's best TV buy... 

Programming: Top CBS network and local programs 

Facilities: Finest, most complete in the region 

Transmitter: Highest power in the entire area 

Viewer Preference: Denver's most popular station by any 
and every survey made since KLZ-TV began telecasting. 



See the KATZ man 




TV 



CHANNEL 



7 



DENVER 



NOW EQUIPPED FOR NETWORK COLOR TELEVISION 
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Him lab usually used to check conti- 
nuity and sound sync. Not necessarily 
timed or cut for best photographic val- 
ues. This is momentarily sacrificed for 
speed. 

ANTAGONIST The "villain" in a 
piece. An opponent or adversary; not 
always a person but may be adverse 
elements or conditions in conflict with 
the heroic element of the plot. 

ANTICIPATE To foresee and initiate 
an effect before the written cue is 
reached so as to properly synchronize 
the desired effect with the dialogue. 
Anticipation is one of the chief fac- 
tors in a gooci director or any tv per- 
sonnel. 

ANTICLIMAX A secondary situation 
or climax in a television scene or story 
which follows the main climax with a 
dramatic climb down and thus delays 
the end of the story. Usually consid- 
ered poor literary form for tv, 

APERTURE Opening of the diaphragm 
in front of camera. A projecture, re- 
corder or film printer through which 
light or a sound track passes. In tv 
cameras the size of such openings is 
expressed as a fraction of the focal 
length of the lens Deing used. 

APPEAL (in advertising) The featured 
or central buying incentive in a radio 
or tv ad. 




APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY That part of 
the field of psychology which is devot- 
ed to practical purposes rather than 
to theoretical ends. 

A RBI, INC. Advertising Research Bu- 
reau, Inc. Conducts point-of-sale re- 
search on effects of advertising. 

ARBITRATION Use of outsiders with 
authority to decide a dispute, with de- 
cision binding on employer and union. 

ARC Arc Lamp; a form of high in- 
tensity lighting, formerly used very 
extensively in film photography. 

A-ROLL Also called Matte rolls: The 
scene from which you are going to dis- 
solve or fade with an opaque trailer at 
its end. Now used principally to make 
color correct opticals by a special dou- 
ble-print process. 

ARSENIC Spot or program that is dis- 
agreeable or boresome in content or 
presentation. 



ART DIRECTOR Technician responsi- 
ble for designing and supervising the 
construction of the studio sets and 
(sometimes) the costumes for a tv 
presentation. 

ART STILL Specially posed portrait 
photograph of tv talent, subject or 
product. 

ASCAP American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers. Song writ- 
ers', composers', publishers' association 
that licenses public performances of 
music of its members, and collects roy- 
alties on their behalf. 

ASIDE Lines given directly to audi- 
ence instead of to other actors. A de- 
vice used to inform the viewers and 
not particularly the other talent. 

ASPECT RATIO Proportional relation- 
ship of the width of the tv picture to 
the height. In tv the aspect ratio is 
foui units wide by three units high. 
In movies the traditional aspect ratio 
has been four by five, and if this de- 
viation is not recognized, especially in 
film or kinescope shows, the result- 
ing edge trim, both top and bottom, 
results in badly framed and incom- 
plete tv pictures. 

ASSEMBLE To carry out the first 
process in film editing; namely, to col- 
lect together the required shots and 
join them in correct order, thus pro- 
ducing what is known as the rough- 
cut. 

ASSOCIATION Those related ideas or 
images which the viewer feels as a 
result of visual props, words or sounds 
he has experienced. 

ASTIGMATISM A lens defect which 
appears as an inability to focus ver- 
tical and horizontal lines in the same 
plane. 

ATMOSPHERE (1) Action, object, mu- 
sic or sound employed to create mood 
or make occasion more realistic and 
life-like. (2) Extras on the scene. (3) 
Local characters. 

ATTENTION Process of focusing cer- 
tain portions of an experience so that 
they become more vivid. Example, 
AIDMA Formula. 

ATTITUDE Mental and neutral state 
of readiness, exerting a directive or 
dynamic influence upon the individ- 
ual's response to all objects with which 
it is related. (See Research.) 

AUDIENCE FLOW Those viewers who 
are listening to a previous program 
and continue to stay tuned to same 
channel (duplicated audience) plus 
those viewers changing to this one 
channel and those just tuning in. 

AUDIMETER An electric-mechanical 
device which is attached to radio or 
tv sets and records constantly and in- 



stantly whenever the set is turned on 
and to what channel or station. It 
keeps such a record 24 hours a day. 
seven days a week. These meters are 
used by the A. C. Nielsen Co.. research 
firm. <See Tv Ratings.) 

AUDIO That part of tv transmission 
pertaining to sound. 

AUDITORY FLASHBACK A purely 
sound flashback with no change in the 
visual picture. Auditory Perspective: 
To estimate the direction and distance 
of sounds by the ear. 

AUDITION A camera test of talent or 
a show, prior to a telecast to deter- 
mine whether that talent, show or both 
should be used in a tv presentation. 
Also a test recording or film of a show 
for showing to prospective users 




AVAILABILITIES Those time periods 
which are available for purchase on ,a 
station or network of stations, 

B 

BABY SPOTLIGHT, or DINKY INKIE 

The smallest of incandescent spots 
uses 100- or 150-watt bulb. Other 
small types of spotlight go to 500 watts 
and are used in high lighting, usually 
on a particular part of an actor's face. 

BACKGROUND A set, scene and or 
sound effect, musical or otherwise, 
used subdued behind the dialogue for 
realistic or emotional effect. 

BACKGROUND or REAR VIEW PROJEC- 
TION Special technique whereby a 
wanted scene drawn from special photo 
or stock library is projected from the 
rear on a translucent screen which acts 
as a background for a studio set. 

BACKING Any flat background, pho- 
tograph or painting in front of which 
talent or objects perform. 

BACK LIGHTING Lighting directed on 
the subject from a point behind the 
subject or object <the front being re- 
garded as the side facing the camera). 
Used for effective highlighting. 

BACK-TIME Timing a script back- 
wards from end to beginning. Allow- 
ances are made for cuts and stretch. 
Running time is indicated every 15 or 
30 seconds in margins on the script. 
Back-timing gives the "must" or ideal 
time that keeps the show on the nose. 
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noteworthy 

The White Space 
is for note-jotting, 
Courtesy of KV7T. 
While you're at it, 
you might care to note: 
Sioux City Sue 
has sold: 

50 desk pads, 36 tv tables 

on a single morning show; 
101 Bulova watches 

with 12 one-minute film spot*: 
9 Servel refrigerators (<&. $529) 

with 4 live announcements; 
2.000 cheese spread snack glasses 

with 3 announcements. 



footnotes 

will gladly be provided by 
The Katz Agency — our reps. 




KVTV. a Cowles Station, is under the same management 
as WNAX-570, the radio station that tor 30 years has 
successfully served one of the world's major agricultural 
regions, the five-state area known as Big Aggie Land. 



BACK-TO-BACK Two adjacent tele- 
casts. 

BAFFLE A portable wall, spun glass or 
heavy mat hung beside a set or object 
to absorb sound and or light and pre- 
vent echo. 

BALANCE tl) Blending different 
kinds of sounds to achieve proper vol- 
ume relationships such as musical 
background for dramatic sequence. If 
the music is so loud that the dramatic 
dialogue is lost, a poor "balance" re- 
sults Also, the arrangement oj musi- 
cal groups to obtain a natural blend- 
ing of tone for audio and visual. 
1 2 > The placing of props, talent and or 
instruments, voices or sound effects in 
such positions with relation to each 
other and to the camera angles and 
microphone as to produce the best 
sight and sound for desired effects. 

BALOP or TELOP Nickname for balop- 
ticon which is a projection machine or 
mechanism used in television to pro- 
ject, usually by reflection, objects, pho- 
tographs, still pictures onto the mosaic 
element in the television tube. 

BALOWSTAR LENS Extremely fast 
lens used where lighting is unfavorable 
or of mixed color. Focal length: seven 
inches. Speed: fl.3. Horizontal angle: 
10.5 degrees. (See Lenses.) 

BAND A group of frequencies within 
two definitely stated limits. The am 
"radio band) is from 550 kilocycles to 
1600 kc (kilocycle or 1 kc — 1,000 
cycles low frequency). Fm Broadcast 
Band is 88 to 108 mc (megacycles). 1 
megacycle — l million cycles on very 
high, very fast frequency. The tv band 
extends from 54 to 890 megacycles. 
Vhf or the very high frequency: 54 to 
216 megacycles on channels 2 to 13. 
Uhf or ultra high frequency: 470 to 890 
megacycles or the higher channels 14 
to 83. 

BANKS or BROADS A unit or battery 
of incandescent, fluorescent or kleig 
lights, usually in horizontal groupings. 

BARN DOORS A shade which fits over 
large flood lights and permits light 
field to be narrowed down. 

BASE Material of which film is made. 
It may be cellulose nitrate or acetate. 
The former is highly inflammable, the 
latter flameproof. 

BASIC SET A set that is not furnished 
with props. 

BATTEN Thin metal rod or wooden 
strip used for bracing or for anchoring 
scenery, lights, makes, etc. Also used 
to fasten the sky eye to the floor or 
to brace a series of flats. 

BCU Extremely narrow angle picture. 
Big close up. Usually just features of 
a person or a whole subject. 'See 
Camera Shots » 



BEAT Written direction in the script 
to take a one-count pause. 

BELCHER Performer with a frog in 
his throat. 

BELOW-TH E-LI N E COSTS The alloca- 
tions for assistant director, unit man- 
ager, script clerk, technicians, sets, 
props, camera work, sound, lighting, 
film development and printing, ward- 
robe and makeup, cutting, titles, mu- 
sic, stock shots, special effects, loca- 
tion fees, studio rentals and taxes and 
insurance in making a tv film. 

B.G. Abbreviation for background. 

BILLBOARD The announcement at 
the beginning of a tv or radio show 
which lists the people starred or fea- 
tured. 

BILLING <1) Name credit on the air 
in order of importance. '2) Amount of 
advertising in dollars an agency places. 

BIRD'S-EYE PERSPECTIVE Looking 
downward at a set line from approxi- 
mate angle of 45°, or looking from 
front. Used sometimes for effect shots, 
particularly with Sanner dolly. 




BIT Small appearance or few lines in 
a show, usually inserted to heighten 
dramatic effect or to give comic re- 
lief. Performers are referred to as "bit 
players." 

BITE-OFF To eliminate a line, a cue 
or a musical number while the show is 
in progress. 

BLACK LIGHT An almost invisible 
light used mostly in stage plays, either 
infra-red or ultra-violet. In tv used to 
illuminate scenes where normal light 
would interfere with other operations 
or for special effects. 

BLACK TIME-BLACK SCREEN Unlight- 
ed video screen. Time in which tv 
screen remains blank, 

BLANKOUT To reduce tv picture by 
out-of-focus fade, or cut volume of 
" mike" and then turn it off. 

BLAST Momentary overloading of 
equipment which causes severe distor- 
tion of sight or sound. 

BLIMP The soundproof cover in which 
a motion-picture camera or projector 
is encased. This prevents the motor 
mechanisms from being picked up by 
sound equipment. 



BLIZZARD HEAD Any blond. 

BLOCK <1> A scries of similar-type 
programs scheduled one after another; 
<2) a set of consecutive time periods, 
or, <3) a strip of the same time on 
several days. 

BLOCKED-OUT TIME Time which is 
withheld from sale voluntarily by the 
station or network for non-commercial 
programs. 

BLOCKING ACTION Sometimes called 
breakdown, Preliminary working out 
of the basic pattern or movement and/ 
or camera shots in a show or scene, 
usually done by the director before the 
first dry run. 

BLOOM or BLOSSOM Glare caused by 
an object reflecting light into lens of 
camera. A hot white spot which shows 
dead white and causes black halations 
around the edges, sometimes accompa- 
nied by an optical effect of mushroom- 
ing of black. 

BLOOP A splice bump that causes a 
dull thud in sound reproduction. 

BLOOPER or BLOOP LIGHT Device for 
(1) making a hole in the sound track 
on a film where a splice occurs to pre- 
vent a "plop" in the sound as it passes 
the sound head; <2) marking film neg- 
ative for later synchronizing with 
sound or double system kinescope; (3) 
see obe light; (4) slang for mistake or 
error. Also bubu, beard or fluff, 

BLOW Actor forgets or stumbles on 
lines — blows, muffs or fluffs. 

BLOW-UP Photographic or photostat- 
ic enlargement of written, printed or 
pictorial matter in order that they 
may be more effectively transmitted 
through tv, 

BLUE BASE Special tv film by du Pont 
that when televised has superior gray 
scale elements. 

BLUE GAG An off-color joke or re-s 
mark in a script. 

BLURB Remarks or statement handed 
out for publicity. 

BLUR PAN, or SWISH PAN, ZIP PAN 

(.1) Effect obtained by swinging cam- 




era so quickly round from one point of 
rest to another, that between the two 
the picture is blurred. (2) Device for 
combining two different shots, the 
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Of All TV Stations 
in the Fabulous 
Puget Sound Area 



Only KTNT-TV 

CHANNEL 11 

COVERS ALL FIVE IN 
ITS W A" CONTOUR 



SEATTLE: Seattle is now the 17th city 
in the United States and is the largest city 
in Washington. It is located 7 miles across 
Puget Sound to the east and north of 
KTNT-TV 's new 316,000 watt transmit- 
ter site. Seattle residents constitute ap- 
proximately one third of KTNT-TV's market 
population. 

TACOMA: Home city of I icense of 
KTNT-TV, Tacoma is located 1 2 miles south 
and east of KTNT-TV's new transmitter. It 
is the dominant industrial area of Pierce 
County which is the second most populous 
county in the state. 

BREMERTON: Bremerton, famous na- 
val base of the Pacific Northwest, lies west 
of Seattle across Puget Sound. It is located 
in Kitsap County, the same county in which 
the new KTNT-TV transmitter site is located. 

OLYMPIA: Capital of the state, this 
famous early Washington settlement lies 
at the southern end of Puget Sound. Its 
beautiful government buildings are a tour- 
ist attraction for the thousands who visit the 
Puget Sound country each year. 

EVERETT: The northernmost city of 
"Middle Puget Sound", Everett is one of 
the centers of pulp and paper production 
in the Pacific Northwest. It has steady in- 
dustrial payrolls for its people. 




KTNT-TV 

CHANNEL 11 • NOW 316,000 WATTS 

Antenna Height 1000 Ft. Above Sea Level 



For the SEATTLE — TACOMA *— PUGET SOUND AREA flllMON? 

TIKVISK1N 

A" Contour Population Over 1,200,000 

CONTACT WEED TELEVISION 
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camera being swung so quickly from 
the subject in the first that it ends in 
a blur, and so quickly on to the sub- 
ject in the second that it begins with 
a blur; the two blurred portions then 
being joined together to give the effect 
of a single pan. 

BMI Broadcast Music, Inc. Competi- 
tors of ASCAP in publishing, licensing 
of music. BMI incidentally is subsi- 
dized by the broadcasting, telecasting 
industry. 

BOARD Technician's control panel lo- 
cated in the studio control room which 
provides for mixing (balancing) , fad- 
ing, switching of program material, 

BOARD FADE A fade-out in a pro- 
gram accomplished manually on the 
boara oy the tecnnician. 

BOOK FLAT Two flats hinged togeth- 
er to fold like the covers of a book. 
Also called two folds, books, wing flats. 

BOOM Crane-like device for suspend- 
ing microphone or camera in midair 
and moving it from one position to 
another during telecasting. Operator 
known as boom-man. 

BOOM DOWN or CRANE DOWN To 

move the camera from a higher to a 
lower position. Terms generally used 
as a command when camera is mount- 
ed on boom or crane-type dolly. 

BOOTH A sound-proof cabin for the 
director, other technicians, film and 
sound recording apparatus. 

BORDER Horizontal or vertical strip 
of any type of cloth or material hung 
to mask lights, grid and stationary 
mikes as on Ed Sullivan's show. 

BOX SET Any tv or stage setting 
which represents almost full-wall con- 
struction of a room or scene with real- 
istic openings. 




BRACING Anchoring scenery flats by 
means of braces or weighing down with 
sand bags. Stage screws are usually 
not used because they would mar the 
studio floor. 

BRAND A name, term, symbol or de- 
sign or combination of them which 
identifies the goods or services of one 
seller or group of sellers and distin- 
guishes them from competition. 



BRAND ASSOCIATION Brand name 
which anyone may happen to associ- 
ate with a type of product or with an 
unsatisfied want. 

BRAND CONSCIOUSNESS Degree to 
which people in a market are aware of 
the name of a particular brand of a 
product. 

BRAND LOYALTY The faithfulness of 
a consumer to brands of products 
which they prefer. 

BRAND NAME A brand or part of a 
brand consisting of a word letter, 
group of words or letters comprising a 
name which identifies the goods or 
services of a seller or group of sellers 
and distinguishes them from their 
competition. 

BRAND RATING Determination of the 
extent to which consumers are aware 
of the brand names of products. 

BRAND SWITCHING Term used with 
reference to changes in brands of 
products by a consumer. 

BREAK (1) Time out. Break in re- 
hearsal. (2) Term used by tv director 
to tell cameraman to move camera to 
another location. 

BREAKAWAY Any object or prop spe- 
cially constructed to fall apart easily 
as in a fight or other action scenes. 

BREAKDOWN or BLOCKING SHOTS 

(1) Analysis of script in terms of ma- 
terials, talent, cost, time, (2) Action 
is broken down into desired shots, each 
of which may represent a change of 
camera setup. The description of these 
shots, indicated by their initials and 
camera number, gives a guide to the 
desired size of the person or object in 
the frame of the tv screen. (3) Shots 
are planned to keep camera lines from 
tangling. 

BRIDGE or TRANSITION Slide, pic- 
ture, sound effects or music used to 
link dramatic episodes or scenes. 

BRIDGING SHOT Shot inserted in the 
editing of a scene to cover a jump in 
time or other break in continuity. 

BRIGHTNESS (See Special Color Sec- 
tion.) 

BRIGHTNESS CONTROL Adjustment on 
receiver which varies amount of il- 
lumination of the reproduced image. 

BRING IT UP A direction to increase 
volume or picture definition. 

BROAD A square or oblong housing 
for incandescent floodlights used to 
illuminate a studio set. Single broad 
has one 500- to 750-watt bulb. Broad- 
side or double usually has two 1.000- 
watt bulbs. These floods are used for 
still lighting. 

BUCKLING Film entangled in camera 



or projector because of improper 
threading or heat. 

BUGS Trouble in equipment which is 
working imperfectly. 

BUILD-UP Technique used to increase 
the popularity of a program, a per- 
sonality or a product. 

BULLFROG Any talent who possesses 
a deep voice. 




BURN or BURN IN After-image left 
on camera when it has been focused 
on shining object too long. 

BURN IN THE EDGES Directions you 
would give to a photographer if you 
wanted him to photographically em- 
phasize the center of a picture you 
planned to project on an opaque slide., 
What the photographer does is over- 
expose or fade out the edge of a pic- 
ture much as an artist air brushes out 
undesired details. 

BURP An interloping noise on trans- 
mitting or receiving circuits. 

BUSINESS Small details of planned 
stage action or actors' movement in- 
vented by the directors or talent. Used 
to add an effect to the atmosphere 
and interest to major or visual part of 
a program. In a well-developed script 
the business is described and the di- 
rector or actors just have to interpret 
the description. 

BUSY A picture, set or background 
with too many shapes, pictorial ele- 
ments, too much detail or which con- 
sists of too many of the same general 
tonal qualities. 

BUSY BACKGROUND A setting or 
background for a scene that is so de- 
tailed it attracts the major part of the 
viewers' attention to the detriment of 
the actors or main theme, 

BUSY PATTERN A design or pattern, 
especially in clothing or draperies that 
is so intricate it produces a flickering 
or jiggling effect on the screen. 

BUYER Advertiser, ad agency, net- 
work or local station which owns, 
leases or rents a filmed program or 
program series for purpose of tele- 
vising it. 

BYE-BYE Phrases beginning: "We now 
leave our studio," "We take you now 
to" or "We return now to." 

(Plrase turn to page 1121 
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BUNYAN 



would 



look like m midget • • 



ANTENNA IS 

1530 FEET 
ABOVE AVERAGE 
TERRAIN 




alongside KOIN-TV's gigantic 
new tower • • • 



Now, more than ever, KOIN-TV is your best buy in 
the rich, productive Oregon and Southern Washington 
area. Towering 1530 feet above average terrain, KOIN- 
TV's antenna is the highest west of the Cascade range 
from Alaska to Southern California! This ultramodern 
antenna incorporates the latest possible advancements 
to assure advertisers the finest picture quality possible. 

Maximum power too — 100,000 watts 

This big, new antenna combined with KOIN-TV's in- 
crease in power to the maximum 100,000 watts will 
deliver a consistent picture as far as 150 miles from 
Portland — completely blanketing 28 counties in this 
responsive, able-to-buy market. More than 185,000 sets 
are in use right now — and set sales are still booming. 

To reach the people with money to spend — to 
completely cover this rich, responsive Oregon and 
Southern Washington market — schedule KOIN-TV, 
Oregon's DOMINANT television station. Write, wire, or 
phone for complete availabilities or contact our national 
representatives, AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 




CHANNEL 6 




Oregon's DOMINANT Station 

Portland, Oregon 
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WE PRODUCE RESULTS ! 




WILK-TV has consistently taken top tenors as the 
"PRODUCIN'EST" television station in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania — the nation's 24th market. Here are just a few s.aJe&> 
packed success stories that PROVE our superiority . „ «, 

LIBBY B.RENNAN, of WILK-TV, is the ONLY 
local television personality with a national 
sponsor. Her community interest program, 
"LIBBY AT LARGE," is sponsored by the 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION. It is the best 
STUDEBAKER salesman in this entire area. Th-e 
local dealer reported that following the tenth 
show, there were 346 walk-ins and 28 actual 
sales of new STUDEBAKERS as a direct result 
of "LIBBY AT LARGE." 

This type af quality programming and smart 
salesmanship is synonymous with WILK-TV. 



On the twenty-second day of the recent running of "THE ROBE," the 
PARAMOUNT THEATRE of Wilkes-Barre ran a saturation program 
exclusively on WILK-TV. The excellent presentation of this program 
resulted in the theatre's largest gross except its opening in 1938. 

Kresge's local stare uses WILK-TV's "Buckskin Jim Show" exclu- 
sively. The proven kid appeal of this program has been put to 
use in displaying their toy line. The stare reports astounding sales 
results. Customers from as far as Mt. Carmel and Carbondale 
have come in . . . and bought ... as a result of the show. 




1 



ST IN POWER AND 
COVERAGE! 

Cajl ar write 

AVERY-KNODEL, Inc. 

• New York • Chicago * Los Angeles 

• San Francisco • Atlanta • Dallas 



These are only a FEW of the success stories that pr6ve WILK-TV 
TOPS in coverage, audience and quality salesmanship. 
Our tremendous sales power is ready to serve YOU. 




WILKES-BARRE 
SCRANTON 

Affiliated with both ABC and DUMONT METWORKf 



Jsllresults 




re the dail 



bread of our 



work... 



THE STATION OF PERSONALITIES 

WPEN 



dial 950 



Represented Nationally by GILL-PERN A, INC. 

■ N*w York • Chicago • Los Ang*l«S • San Francisco 
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L*»u Una, CJtR, Uadnul Bain, KA.il, Ctrui Prodi 




All week long, day or night, WD BJ'S (hare af tuned-frY 
Roanoko audicnccr averagoi 51 to 59%. Avcrago tune-inv 
7 a.m, to 8 p.m. — 2*.9%i 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. — 19.4%. 



About 25% of Virginia*?; Retail Sale** 
WDSJ area. 



An affiliate af the CB5* Radio Network for almost 25 yiott. 

May we recommend your product to Dur frtendr? 
Source* — A, C. Nielsen Co. and Pulso ef Reanoke 



■ M ■ ■ EM.bh.h.d 1924 . CBS Sine. 19Z9 

'Wj^U WW MM I AM . 5000 WATTS ■ 960 KC A 

II 1% I FM . 41,000 WATTS • 94.9 MC J'm^\ 

mm ww mwW roanoke. va ! . $ V 

Owned and Operated by the TIMESWORLD CORPORATION ^F^l 
FREE & PETERS, IN C.. Nation al Representatives - 



WATER HAZARDS 




After a futile week of seeking some simple 
information in the tangle of Washing- 
ton bureaucracy, an oil-rich Texan finally 
called on his congressman for assistance. 
This worthy found the necessary material in 
half an hour. Delighted, the Texan wanted 
to return the favor, but the congressman 
explained that helping constituents was all 
part of his job. Our Texan insisted, how- 
ever, and the congressman finally admitted 
that, since golf was so popular with the 
President, he'd like to take up the game 
only he didn't have any clubs. 

Ten days later the congressman got a wire 
from Amarillo: "BOUGHT YOU NINE 
GOLF CLUBS STOP SORRY ONLY 
FOUR HAVE SWIMMING POOLS." 



Ever wonder what there was to these gags 
about free-spending Texans? Here's a fact: 
Amarillo leads the nation in per family re- 
tail sales — $5,248 in 1953. To make some 
of these sales your own, join the KGNC 
club. The Katz Agency, our national rep- 
resentatives, has membership details 



K0NC-AM&TY 

t j 

Amarillo 




NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 



AM: 1 0,000 watts, 710 kc. TV: Channel 4. Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 
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TV DICTIONARY 

{Continued from page 102) 



****** 



IN 



THE 



DETROIT 



AREA 




In the Detroit Area, CKLW-TV with its 325,000 
watt power penetrates a population grand total 
area of 5,416,375 in which 82.7% of all families 
own TV sets. Of these 1,305,520 TV families 
88.2% are covered by CKLW-TV channel 9, or a 
grand total coverage of 1,151,554 TV families. 



CKLW-TV 



Guardian BIdg. • Detroit 
★ 



Adorn J Young, Jr., Inz 
Notionol Rvp. 



J E Comptou 
Pmidtnf 



CA Abbreviation for "courtesy an- 
nouncement." Usually free plug for 
specific show or public service report. 

CABLE REELS Reels on mobile units 
used to hold tv camera cable, etc. 

CALL (1) Offer of a job on a show re- 
ceived by an actor, singer or musician. 
(2) The time that a rehearsal starts. 

CALL LETTERS Initials assigned by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to identify a station. 

CALL SHEET Daily schedule of shoot- 
ing, stating time for performers to re- 
port, make up and be ready for per- 
formance, and location of shots. 

CAMEO Action photographed against 
flat background. Only props and actors 
lighted. Eliminates set costs. 

CAMERA Unit in tv that contains op- 
tical system and light sensitive pickup 
tube which transforms the visual 
image into electrical impulses. Refer- 
ring to a film camera, unit which re- 
cords the pictorial images on to the 
negative. 

CAMERA CUE or TALLY LIGHT Red 

reflector light on front of camera and 
also on top which is on only when 
camera is transmitting over the air. 

CAMERA ANGLE or VIEWPOINT Posi- 
tion of camera in relation to the sub- 
ject being photographed, as compared 
with view of a person seeing it from 
normal distance at eye-level (low view- 
point, high viewpoint, distant view- 
point) . 

CAMERA CHAIN A television camera 
and the necessary electronic equip- 
ment to deliver a picture for tv. 

CAMERA HOG A tv performer who 
tries to keep his face or action in front 
of the camera without regard for the 
others in the scene. 

CAMERAMAN Operator of the cam- 
era, may also (1) decide what lens to 
use; (2) position the lights: (3) follow 
focus; (4) set camera blocking and 
many other duties. 

CAMERA NARRATING To use the 

camera to supply information to the 
viewer which otherwise would have to 
be supplied verbally. »See also Aside.) 

CAMERA OPTICALS Photographic ef- 
fects which can be made in the camera 
as well as by optical printer. (See Spe- 
cial Television Wipes Section.) 

CAMERA REHEARSAL Similar to a 
dress rehearsal in stage vernacular 
where all talent is present and in 
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IN THE GREATER SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 

• •you cover more on CHANNEL 4 




KRON-TV COVERS THIS BIG MARKET... 

• With a population of 3,600,000 

• Spending 41/2 billion dollars annually on 
retail purchases 

•' The eighth largest in set ownership 

...SO COVER MORE ON 

CHANNEL 4 

FREE & PETERS, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



BECAUSE CHANNEL 4 PROVIDES 

• Maximum legal power operating at 100,000 watts 

• Highest antenna in San Francisco at 
1441 feet above sea level 

• Low channel frequency insuring stronger signal 

• Top-rated NBC and local programs 




SAN FRANCISCO 
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costume and the complete production 
is shot by cameramen for final check- 
up before telecasting. 

CAMERA REPORTING Televising a 
program that has not been particularly 
adapted or planned for television. Also 
called newsreel reporting. 

CAMERA RIGHT-LEFT Indication of 
direction in a setting as viewed from 
the point of view of the camera. 

CAMERA SHOTS Definitions including 
vertical framing, plus abbreviations 
and related directions and symbols. 
<See Lenses.) 

(1) When referring to people: 

Head Shots Only the head, also called 
a BCU. 

Shoulder Shot Shoulders and head, 
usually a CU. 

Bust Shot Center chest, shoulders and 
head. Perhaps a MCU. 

Waist Shot Waist, center cnest, etc. 
Also AMS. 

Knee Shot Knee, etc. (Cut just above 

knee.") 

Full Shot Entire person. 

Long Shot Shown from a distance. 

(2) For objects or groups of people: 
(Thp^p terms were formerly used to 




describe shots of people also, but in 
this instance they are being replaced 
by the more specific terms listed above 
under No. 1.) 

CU — Close-up Narrow angle picture 
limited to object or part of one object 
instead of a scene. No background. 

BCU or TCU — Big Close-up or Tight 
Close-up Very narrow angle, usually 
just one feature of an object or subject 
so that it completely fills the frame 
with no extraneous material. 

MCU — Medium Close-up Medium angle 
picture showing object and limited 
amount of background or setting. 

MS — Medium Shot Wide angle show- 
ing objects and related material. 

FS — Full Shot Shot revealing all parts 
of objects mentioned. 

LS — Long Shot or Establishing Shot Full 
view in which figures or objects are 
smaller than frame and sensation of 
distance is achieved. 

FoS — Follow Shot or TR-TL — Truck 
Right-Truck Left To follow the talent 
by moving camera and dolly usually, 
but sometimes this decision of how to 
follow talent is left to cameramen. 

RevS — Reverse Shot or Reverse Angle 
Shot Meaning to pick up same subject 
or object as an existing camera, but 
from an exactly opposite angle; used 
for emphasis and changed viewpoint. 



2- 5 — Two-Shot Composition of two 
performers or objects. 

3- S — Thrcc-Shet Composition of three 
performers or objects. The above two 
terms have an entirely different mean- 
ing on the West Coast where directors 
use them to indicate to cameramen the 
number lens on the turret to use in 
pickups. 

(3) Associate and miscellaneous cam- 
era shot variations: 

DI-DU — Dolly-in, Dolly-up Camera Is 
moved toward talent for closer shot 
while on the air. This requires smooth 
coordination between the dolly man 
and the cameraman as cameraman 
must keep performers continually in 
focus. Dl is also confused with dis- 
solve in. (See DIS or Dissolve.) 

00-08 — Dolly-out, Dolly-back The cam- 
era is moved back by cameraman or 
dolly man. Movement must fce smooth; 
otherwise it results in a jerky picture 
sequence on the air. Again, camera- 
man must keep performers continually 
in focus. 

PR-PL — Pan Right, Pan Lett Camera 

is turned horizontally to right or left 
over a scene, set or group, the camera- 
man keeping the people in focus. May 
Involve the turning of the camera or 
may involve dollying. Pan shots are 
used to establish individuals in close- 
up in a group, the camera moving over 
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. . . keeps viewers tuned to j 

KMJTV 

FRESNO « CHANNEL 24 

the FIRST TV station in 
California's San Joaquin Valley J 

KMJ-TV pioneered television in this important inland 
California market. The strong pull of top local pro- 
gramming plus NBC and CBS network shows continue 
to make it this area's most -tuned -to TV station." 
KMJ-TV is your best buy in the Valley, 

Paul II. Raymcr, National Representative 

"KMJ-TV carries 24 out of the 25 top-rated nighttime programs, 
6 out of the 10 top-rated daytime shows in the Fresno area. 
(March 1954 ARB report) 

SPONSOR 




WHAT TIME 
IS GREEN? 



In color television, the colors on the 
screen are determined in a special way. 
A reference signal is sent and then the 
color signals are compared with it. For 
example, when the color signal is out 
of step by 50-billionths of a second, 
the color is green; 130-billionths means 
blue. 

For colors to be true, the timing 
must be exact. An error of unbelieva- 
bly small size can throw the entire 
picture off color. A delay of only a 
few billionths of a second can make a 
yellow dress appear green or a pale 
complexion look red. 



To ready the thousands of channel 
miles in the Bell System television net- 
work for color transmission, Bell Tele- 
phone scientists developed equipment 
which measures delay to one-billionth 
of a second. Equalizers placed at key 
points along the network insure that 
the signals keep on one of the world's 
strictest timetables. 

This important contribution to color 
television is part of the continuing 
effort by the Bell System — which pro- 
vides the television network — to meet 
the industry's needs for color trans- 
mission facilities. 




To keep colors true in television, equalizers 
that correct off-schedule signals are put 
into place at main repeater stations of 
the transcontinental radio relay system. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

PROVIDING TRANSMISSION CHANNELS FOR INTERCITY RADIO AND TELEVISION. 
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ADVENTURES OF BLINKEY 




Officially Rated 

EXCELLENT 



by Notionol Association for Better 
Rodio ond Television 

* 

Top-rated for small fry 
between ages 4-12 
* 

26 Episodes completed 
26 Episodes in production 
★ 

First-run in all markets 
but 20 

★ 

Proved successful premium 
draw 

★ 

FREE merchandising 
available 

★ 

Integrated film commercials 
★ 

For TV or radio 
★ 

Cost range $50 to $250 
depending on market, 
★ 

Wire, or phone today 

for free premium samples: 

★ 

MURRAY KING, producer 



BLINKEY PRODUCTIONS INC. 

106 West End Ave., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
SUsquehono 7-4429 



and centering on each in turn. Also 
used to establish the relation of per- 
former to objects. 

TU-TD — Tilt Up, Tilt Down When cam- 
era is aimed up or down in a vertical 
piano, either to show objects above or 
below the action or scene. For instance, 
the height of a man can be established 
by first showing the viewers a shot or 
close-up of the man's feet. Then by 
tilting up <and dollying back slowly) 
the camera can show the dress and 
manner of a man, ending with a head 
shot or close-up of his face, 

BU-TD — Boom-up ond Tilt-down When 
the dolly boom-arm is raised and the 
camera is tilted down giving an over- 
head or downward view of subject. 
This shot is used effectively in commer- 
cials and where such things as a pi- 
anist's hands in action or objects lying 
on a table are to be picked up. 

P.D-TU — Boom-down and Tilt-up The 

dolly boom-arm is lowered (it can be 
lowered practically to floor level) 
and the camera is tilted up, getting an 
upward view of a subject. In tv an 
extremely interesting effect used fre- 
quently on dramatic shows. 

DIS or DISSOLVE Bringing in one pic- 
ture while dissolving out another; des- 
ignates a short lapse of time, affects a 
smooth, restful, easy transition from 
one image to another and is also used 
for dramatic effect as dissolving from 
a photographic slide of a performer 
into the performer in the studio, giv- 
ing the effect of a photograph coming 
to life. 

Superimposures : 

Lap-Dissolve Holding two camera pic- 
tures at half-lap so that each is seen 
on trie receiver screen — used for trick 
effects, for transitional effects, for 
montage effects and for establishing 
locales. 

Oblique or Diogonol Dissolve Holding 
one camera picture in the lower left- 
hand corner and second camera pic- 
ture in the upper right-hand corner, 
and dissolving them in on the air at 
half-lap — used for trick or montage 
effects, particularly to show two peo- 
ple at different places talking to each 
other. 

Lateral Dissolve Holding one camera 
picture in the left side of a frame, 
leaving the right side with a blank 
background, and holding the second 
camera picture in the right-hand side 
and dissolving them in on the air at 
half-lap. 

Fl or Fade In Gradually bringing up 
a picture from black level by turning 
up video gain — indicates a definite be- 
ginning such as fading in the title of 
a program and fading in the opening 
picture of a scene. 

FO or Fade Out Gradually dimming a 
picture, i.e.. going to black level by 



turning down video gain — indicates a 
definite termination of chapter, scene, 
idea or picture sequence ending. The 
last scene of a play or program is 
usually faded out. 

Cut (1) To stop action, cameras, 
music, etc. (2) Cut To: Switching di- 
rectly from one camera picture to an- 
other. Indicates no lapse of time and 
usually speeds up action when used 
for dramatic impact. 

r/iree-to-one Ratio Meaning do not 
have subject more than three times as 
large in one picture as in other, unless 
after special effect. 

CAMERA SWITCHING or MIXING Con- 
trol room operation by the technical 
director (TD) or video operator by 
which he switches camera channels on 
the air or mixes camera channels on 
the air by depressing controlling keys 
associated with the camera channels-. 




CAMERA SETUP The position and 
area in which the camera is placed. 
Once it is established this is referred 
to as the setup. 

CAMERAS (FILM) 

Combat Cameras: Cameras designed 
primarily for hand-held shooting under 
combat conditions. 

Field Comeros: A nonsilenced camera 
for shooting exterior scenes with a 
small production unit, where portabil- 
ity is of first importance. 

Hond Comeros: A light field camera 
for emergency shooting. 

Studio cameros: A large camera fully 
silenced and carrying every refinement 
needed for complicated shooting. 

CAMERA SHY Usually refers to a per- 
son who is obviously self-conscious be- 
fore the camera. As opposed to an 
individual who is camera-wise or a 
person who is able to exploit his or 
her consciousness of the camera. 

CAMPAIGN A series of radio or tv ads 
or commercials shown at pre-deter- 
mined intervals. Or may include any 
of the media set up under a plan to 
achieve a certain result. 

CANNED Show or music that has 
been previously filmed, transcribed or 
received. 

CANS Receivers and head phones 
worn by cameramen, stage manager. 
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SPONSOR: 



*18,990 BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 





Use America s only "3-state one-station 
TV network" and save — in just 32 
weeks of a 10 minute show aired five 
times weekly — the co ? t of an 818,990 
Beeeheraft Bonanza. 

Average time costs run 5-4 % less than 
the combined cost of the three TV sta- 
tions giving next best coverage,, 




COVERS THREE 

Mt. Washington's more-than-a- 
mile high TV station covers most 
of the three states of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. On the 
air in August, 



ft 

pocA 



OUTREACHES THEM ALL 

Covers virtually all the families 
local TV stations do and reaches 
thousands of families they can- 
not reach. TV homes; 219J61 as 
of April 30 - RETMA 




Represented nationally by 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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WCOV-TV 

Montgomery, Alabama 

"CRADLE OF THE CONFEDERACY" 

PROGRAMS 

WCOV-TV is a primary CBS 
affiliate but we also 
carry top flight programs 
from ABC, DuMont & NBC. 
34 live studio shows are 
featured weekly on WCOV-TV. 

VIEWERS 

We're 85 miles from the 
nearest television competition. 
Conversion is practically 100% 
and set ownership is almost 
40%. 

AVAILABILITIES 

We'll have to admit that 
the spot next to "I Love Lucy" 
and the "Pabst Fights" are 
gone but we still have some 
choice ones left. 

ASK ANY RAYMER 
OFFICE FOR DETAILS 




technical director in the studio and 
engineers on remote. 

CARRIER WAVE Electronic wave over 
which impulses are sent. Tv utilizes 
two waves: one for sight and one for 
sound. 

CAST (1) People who appear on the 
tv program not including musicians. 
(2) Process of selecting those who are 
to take the acting or speaking parts. 

CASTING DIRECTOR Official in an 
agency or station responsible for main- 
taining records of actors who might 
Le suitable for parts in tv. 

CATHODE-RAY TUBE A receiver pic- 
ture tube. The big tube. 

CBS Columbia Broadcasting System. 
CBS TV — radio-tv network. 

CEL (1) Rectangular sheet of trans- 
parent celluloid carrying one section 
of a drawing required in the making 
of an animated cartoon. The complete 
drawing is usually composed of several 
such cells placed one on top of the 
other, each of which can be replaced 
by its successor independently of the 
others. 

CENTER (1) Direction to talent mean- 
ing the middle of the stage or set. 
(2) Command to cameramen for cen- 
tering picture on tube, to obtain the 
most advantageous framing of person, 
group or object, allowing equal margin 
to right and left. 

CENTER UP, TO To adjust the picture 
so that principal object is centered in 
the composition. 

CHAIN BREAK Those commercials 
usually presented at the quarter and 
half show period between programs. 
In television these CB's are usually 20- 
second, eight- or 10-second station 
identification breaks. 

CHANNEL Specific wave lengths: "a 
band of frequencies for transmitting 
tv." American tv uses a six-megacycle 
channel. The video is carried on the 
first four and a half megacycles, and 
the similar portion on the remaining 
one and a half cycles. 

CHARACTER or CHARACTERIZATION 

Actor or actress with an older appear- 
ance and voice, 35 to 60, who can do 
dialects, or who has eccentricity of 
speech and visual characterization. 

CHARACTER JUVENILE 17 to 24 years. 
Matching appearance and voice in di- 
alect, or having peculiar youthful ap- 
pearance and vocal quality. 

CHARACTER INGENUE 16 to 24 years. 
Matching appearance and voice in 
dialect, or having peculiar juvenile 
quality. 



CHARADE To communicate an idea 
in pantomime fashion or through sym- 
bolic representation void of sound. 

CHEAT Acting technique where per- 
former "cheats" on perspsctive or nor- 
mal position-relation to other perform- 
ers or objects. A performer, for in- 
stance, would cheat in body position 
when talking to a seated companion. 
He would stand close against the chair, 
facing forward, inclining the head 
slightly toward the companion without 
actually looking at him. Thus the tele- 
vision audience would see both persona 
and they would appear in "normal" 
perspective to each other on the screen. 

CHEAT SHOT Camera shot in which 
part of the subject or action is ex- 
cluded from view in order to make the 
part which is pictured appear differ- 
ent from what it actually is. For ex- 
ample: F the cam°ra was c hortin"' a 
person sitting down to write a letter 
you mfiv wish to show the contents of 
this letter as it is being penned. Tt 
would be impossible with the shot you 
have of the person writing to set a 
camera in position to get a BCU of 
the contents of the letter as it is being 
written. Therefore, one solution would 
be to cut to a BCU of another person's 
hands witimt the letter, his face 
bidden. This wouM pass as the person 
who had originally sat down to the 
task. This would be "cheating" or a 
"cheat shot." 

CHEMICAL FADE When a fade in or 
a fade out has not been made on the 
negative while shooting a film a chem- 
ical fade may be made by dipping the 
film negative into a reducing solution. 
Opposite of fade reduced with optics. 
Chemical fades usually best for color. 

CHERRY PIE Extra money earned by 
tv talent or personnel for doing some- 
thing other than his ordinary work., 

CHINESE RIGHT, CHINESE LEFT These 
terms pertain only to the center mech- 
anism of the dolly camera which will 
rotate a complete 360° if desired, but 
normally rotate only 180°. 

CHIZ BIZ Dubious practices suggest- 
ing bribery, special tv rates secretly 
made. Short for chiseling business. 

CHOREOGRAPHER Director who plans 
and or directs original specialty dance 
or ballet numbers. 

CHROMA (See Special Color Section.) 

CIGARETTE DIRECTOR Term adapted 
from movies describing (1) tv director 
who always has cigarette hanging from 
lips, and usually because of this fact is 
hard to work with or understand; (2) 
director who suggests actors use 
crutches such as cigarettes as a substi- 
tute for motivated nervous acting on 
days when the actors' hands seem to, 
be getting in the way. 
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F>o± in the family 



I 



To the most important member of the household council — the homemaker — 
WCCO-TV is a trusted advisor. In her important decisions on shopping, buying 
home appliances and services, even in family relations, the Northwest homemaker 
has a habit of turning to that other member of the family. . .WCCO-TV. 

What they see on Channel Four, they believe. 




Take, for example: "AROUND THE TOWN" with Arle Haeberle, 
3-3:30 p.m. weekdays. Top women's show in Northwest TV: 
June Pulse shows 70% more viewers than nearest competition 
in three-channel market. Participation, live or film. 

Ask Free & Peters for availabilities. 



_ 



The other member of the family 
Minneapolis -St. Paul 
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CINCHING To a braid or tighten coils 
of film on a reel by pulling the loose 
end while the reel is held stationary. 
This cinching usually damages the 
sound track permanently. 

CIRCLE IN A film effect wherein an 
image disappears as it is replaced by 
another image from the center out. 

CIRCLE OUT A film effect wherein an 
image becomes visible as it replaces 
another image from the outside in. 

CIRCLE WIPE One scene appears as a 
small dot in the center of the screen 
and grows to full-screen proportions 
while the preceding scene simulta- 
neously is covered. Circles can expand 
from small dot at center or contract 
from full-screen proportions down to 
small dot. Contracting circle usually 
gives feeling of moving forward; ex- 
panding circle seems to move the spec- 
tator back. Same technique can be 
used with square effect called "square 
circle." 

CIRCULATION (1) Potential audience 
in terms of families owning receivers. 
One family for all practical purposes 
regardless of the number of sets it 
owns equals one unit of circulation. 
(2) The extent of the distribution of 
an advertising medium. Determined 
by the number of people exposed to it. 

CLAMBAKE or CLAMAROO A shape- 
less program filled with uncertainties; 
rehearsals marked by errors, changes 
and failures. Likely to result in a bad 
performance. 

CLAP STICK or CLAPPERS Usually two 
sections of flat wood hinged at one 
end. This is clapped at the beginning 
and end of a film take to guide editor 
in cutting sound track to match the 
television picture. 



CLEAN IT UP Command to orchestra 
conductor to rehearse a musical num- 
ber until it is perfectly rendered; or 
to a dramatic cast to remove all de- 
fects in action or presentation or de- 
livery of lines. 

CLEAR A NUMBER or CLOSE THE 
RIGHTS To obtain legal permission 
from publisher or other responsible 
sources (BMI, ASCAP) to use a spe- 
cific musical selection or composition 
on the air. 

CLEAR TIME To arrange with a sta- 
tion to purchase or provide time usual- 
ly for a commercial program. 



CLIENT 

vertiser. 



An actual or potential tv ad- 



CLIENT SHOWMANSHIP Anything done 
primarily to impress a client rather 
than to achieve results. 

CLIENTITIS Term describing occupa- 
tional headache caused by a sponsor's 
unwelcome interference. 

CLIFF HANGER Usually a serial dra- 
matic show played at a high pitch of 
excitement on a strong note of sus- 
pense, tension. 

CLIMAX The high point of emotional 
intensity in a scene or show toward 
which everything that has happened 
before has been building. The climax 
is the pay-off. 

CLIP A short length of film cut or 
"clipped" from a complete film or kine. 
These clips are used extensively in 
news and other shows as an inset or 
short scene. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT Those shows, meet- 
ings, speeches transmitted by cable or 
microwave and fed to various sta- 
tions or theatres but not telecast on 
the air. Some big fights and some 



Notre Dame football games have used 
this closed-circuit method. Also big 
companies use closed-circuit tv for 
sales meetings. Examples: January 
1954. The Ford Motor Co. carried its 
1954 sales and promotion messages to 
dealers, distributors and salesmen in 
every major city in the country 
through closed-circuit tv. The pre- 
sentation was staged in Dearborn, 
Mich, and piped into 31 theatres 
throughout the country. 

COAXIAL CABLE or COAX Specially 
constructed cable used for transmis- 
sion of tv signal because of its low loss 
of power at higher video frequencies. 
'See Microwave.) 

CODE NUMBERS Identical numbers 
printed during the editorial process 
along the edges of synchronized posi- 
tive picture and sound tracks, which 
provide sync-marks at intervals of one 
foot from the start to the end of a reel. 
Do not confuse with negative numbers. 

COINCIDENTAL SURVEY To sample 
tv or radio audience program viewing 
or listening by telephoning audience 
during the time the program is on the 
air. Also called phone coincidental 
surveys. Companies operating in this 
area include Hooper, Trendex and 
Conlan. (For specifics and compari- 
sons with other tv research techniques 
see Tv Ratings.) 

COLD (1) A dramatic sketch played 
without benefit of background music. 
<2) Music or sound heard alone. 

COLD LIGHT Light that contains rel- 
atively little red value. Produced by 
mercury-arc-vapor and fluorescent 
lamps. Accompanied by the production 
of much less heat than is produced by 
incandescents. 

COLOR A conscious sensation in 
terms of three major attributes r (1) 




WtlllDT 
THE STATE STA 
IflUlI 

VHF CHANNEL Q MANCHESTER N. H 

THE BEST SICNAL— AND LOCAL COVERAGE 
FROM WITHIN THE MARKET 

70' c of entxre \>-ir llantptthttr ftnpuMwn 105,000 TV families 
PLUS Conragr of northern M n.ssarhnxrtl s I.ourU. 

I.aurrner llnvrrhilt , Fitrlthurp arm 1 15,000 TV families 

PLUS fuvrmyr nf smith and ra^tcin 

Vrrwnvt 15,000 TV 'amilics 



Total PRIMARY coverage 235,000 TV families 

FOUR MILLION PERSONS . 
LIVE IN THIS AREA ► 




CONCORD - VUK-. Z - 



MANCHESTER 



NASHUA _ 

;r^.-^3 LAW . 




• ' — i, GRADE A 

, HAVERHILL ~ 1 



LAWRENCE t* 



vjff - - /t 

r ' «= • , I Villi J 



BOSTON 
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M 

The Land of Milk and itoney is Not a Test Market! 




What's typical or average 
about a 
rich area of 
a million folks 
with exactly one 
TV station 
since March 1953 » 
. . . especially 
„when that 
4 network operation 
has 100,000 watts 
on Channel 2? 




Haydn R. Evans, Gen. Mgr. 
Rep: WEED TELEVISION 
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KEDD 

WICHITA KANSAS 

NBC* ABC 



Brightness Measure of that light in- 
tensity radiated or reflected from ob- 
jects. (2) Hue. The most character- 
istic attribute of color and determines 
whether the color is green, red or yel- 
low. (3) Saturation. Freedom from 
dilution from white or that element 
which distinguishes strong colors from 
pale colors of the same hue; as red 
from pink. (See Special Color Sec- 
tion.) (4) That tv or film process by 
which a variety of colors is trans- 
mitted over the air to be picked up by 
other tv sets. (5) Indicates that a 
story has local atmosphere. 

COLOR CORRECTION (1) The alter- 
ing of the tonal value of colored ob- 
jects by the use of filters, lights, 
shades, etc. (2) Also used in relation 
to camera length which has a close re- 
lationship with a prism, this relation- 
ship causing it to act similarly unless 
otherwise corrected. The violet rays 
will focus closest to the lens and the 
red rays farthest. It is under these 
circumstances impossible to bring all 
colors to sharp focus simultaneously. 
The combining of positive and nega- 
tive lens elements of different types of 
glass in such a manner that the fault 
of one lens is corrected by the fault of 
another corrects for this general fault. 
A lens so corrected is called an Achro- 
mat. 

COLOR RESPONSE In photography, 
the relative magnitude of the photo- 
chemical reaction of an emulsion or 
system of emulsions to light of differ- 
ent wave lengths falling within the vis- 
ible spectrum. (See Special Color Sec- 
tion.) 

COMING ON COLD To begin a show 
or a commercial without music, ap- 
plause or any kind of introduction or 
build-up. 

COMING UP Warning cue given to 
personnel and cast that in approxi- 
mately 10 seconds the show hits the 
air (starts). 

COMMENTARY, NARRATION or VOICE 
OVER Descriptive talk accompanying 
a silent show or film. 

COMMERCIAL PROGRAM Radio or 
television program which is paid for 
and sponsored by an advertiser or 
other client; also called a sponsored 
program. 

COMMERCIALS 

Film: The commercial recorded on 
film either with sound on film or silent, 
or voice-over. 

L/ve: Acted and narrated directly in 
front of television camera. 

Slides: Still photographs, illustrations 
or posters, usually used as part of a 
live commercial or voice-over spot. 

Combination: Any combination of the 
above. 

COMPATIBLE The satisfactory recep- 



tion of black-and-white pictures from 
signals broadcast in color on mono- 
chrome receivers without alteration. 
Also, aspect of compatibility relates to 
the satisfactory reception of regular 
black-and-white monochrome signals 
on color receivers without alteration 
of the receiver. (See Special Color 
Section.) 

COMPETITION Programs taking place 
over rival stations or networks at the 
same time your show is being telecast. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLORS They are 
red, blue and yellow. The colors which 
result from subtracting in turn the 
three primary colors from the visible 
spectrum. Technically the three com- 
plementary colors are minus green 
(magenta), minus red (blue green or 
cyan) and minus blue (yellow). (See 
Special Color Section.) 

COMPOSITE A film on which both 
sound and picture appear. 

COMPOSITE SHOT or SPLIT SCREEN 

Two or more shots shown on the screen 
at the same time. Used frequently for 
telephone scenes. Also known as dou- 
ble exposure or double printing in films 
where two or more shots are photo- 
graphed onto the same strip negative, 

CONDENSER Refers to special lens 
which collects light from a lamp and 
focuses it on a film or slide being pro- 
jected. Lens in a spotlight which 
focuses light on subject or talent. 

CONDENSER MIKE The small but long 
bean-like mikes frequently used for 
on-camera shots. Name is said to be 
derived from the small power tube 
which is practically built right into the 
mike or bean stem. 

CONFORMED DUPE For color: It's a 
color dupe which has been printed by 
a masking technique to reduce de- 
gradation of color. The conformed 
dupe is then used for making release 
prints. In black-and-white printing, 
conformed dye means synchronized to 
superimposed subtitles. 

CONFLICT Two (or more) rehearsals 
or performances scheduled for the 
same tv personnel at the same time. 

CON KING-OUT When a camera cfr 
other equipment becomes inoperative 
because of a circuit or tube failure,, 

CONSECUTIVE ACTION Directions to 
follow one another in production time 
although not necessarily in dramatic 
time. 

CONSOLE A control panel for sound 
used in recording and rerecording 
which enables the input from one or 
more microphones to be varied. 

CONSTRUCTION UNITS (See Flats or 
Wings.) Stock structural units and 
architectural or plastic pieces. 




WICHITA 



KANSAS * 



KANUT M. MtWOOO 

REPRESENTED BY 

Edward Pctrv & Co., Inc. 



SPONSOR 



MR. SPONSOR 
MR* AGENCY-MAN 
MR. PRODUCER 



In a few weeks, the battle for ratings will start in what is 
likely to be television's greatest season. You may have 
an important, expensive production to launch ... or an established 
favorite to bring back in high gear. Right now, you're in 
the market for the biggest audience possible. 

TV GUIDE'S readership is an audience you will be interested in. 

It's an audience you can't duplicate elsewhere. It's made 
up of more than 2,000,000 set-owning families who are 
I00 r / r interested in what you have to sell — 

superior entertainment. 

Not only does the TV GUIDE audience constitute a large 
chunk of population in itself. It is the "cream" of the total 
television audience — the viewers who devote the most time to 
their sets, who take a genuine interest in what's playing, 
who's in it, and what's on next. It is the group responsible 
for establishing new trends in viewing. Corral this 
audience and you have the start of a superior rating 

High costs for production, talent and time are characteristic of 
network television. For network sponsors, a schedule of 
advertisements in TV GUIDE is a matter of simple economy. 
To make your large expenditures pay off in still larger 
ratings this year, let the readers of TV GUIDE know 
at what time and on which channel to look for your show, 
and if it's a new show, what it's all about. 



Stort your schedule of program promotion advertisements in TV GUIDE'S 
Second Annual Fall Preview issue. In a single issue, ta oppeor Sept. 23 
the editors of TV GUIDE will wrap up the entire television season, complete 
with on Alphobeticol Index tailored to laeal time ond channel. Your 
immediate decision to begin your schedule in the Fall Preview Issue will 
be more than justified by the hondsome circulation bonus this speciol 
issue olways brings. 



A phone call or note to any of TV GUIDE'S Advertising Offices 
will bring you all the details on this unique and inexpensive 
method of merchandising your program to viewers. 



Fall Preview Issue Closing Dates 

National Section Copy Due 

Four-calar August 13 

Two-calar, Black & White August 27 

Regional Program Sections 

Black & White September 10 



Advertising Offices 

NEW YORK— 488 Madison Ave., Plaza 9-7770 
CHICAGO— 6 N. Michigan Ave., WAbash 2-0366 
PHILADELPHIA— 302 N. 13th St., LOmbard 3-5588 
LOS ANGELES— 1540 N. Vermont Ave., NOrmandy 2-3101 
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AS MY NAME'S 

JOE FLOYD 

• I'LL 

KEEP YOU 
BUSY 

STOCKING 
SHELVES! 

We're salt's closers by nature . . . 
\ord and £»h«ely and every 
last man and woman on my 
staff at KKI.O (radio and TV I 
Sioux Falls. We'll sell the 
daylights out of your product 
in Inisky sections of four 
slates (count Ym - South Dakota. 
Minnesota, Iowa. Nebraska) 
And our signal doesn't fade out 
C\;-n there. KKLO 's forceful 
rJi-rchandising will set a pattern 
that'll give you a format for 
bisrgt'r sales in every other 
market yon wish to milk. 
W ant that kind of sales fire:' 
Let KKLO ipnite it for you. 

KELOv 

an J 12a J i 
Channel 1 1 - Sioux Falls, S. D. 

J OK V\A)\ I), I'rrshlnil 

NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
ABC • CBS • DUMONT 

MIC (Radio) Afftlimv 



CONSUMER ADVERTISING Advertising 
which is directed toward those people 
who buy a product for their direct use 
or satisfaction. 

CONSUMPTION-TYPE PRODUCTS Any 

of the products which are consumed 
or used up for personal satisfaction as 
opposed to raw materials. 

CONTACT PRODUCER Usually an as- 
sistant producer furnished by station 
to assist director on a show, During 
rehearsal and at show time he repre- 
sents the station network, 

CONTINUITY or CONTINUITY LINK 

(1) The logical flow of action or 
smoothness of transition from one 
scene, set, story or idea to the next. 
Manner in which the individual scenes 
or shots are put together. (2) Audio 
or voice part of tv spot or program, or 
the complete script looking not unlike 
the pages of a play since it lists the 
speakers or actors and the lines they 
speak as well as camera shots, music, 
props, sets. Script applies usually to 
entertainment portion of show. 

CONTINUITY TITLE (Also called a 
bridging title.) Those titles which fre- 
quently come between two sequences 
on time periods. It may be worded to 
assist the viewer in tieing the story or 
action together. 

CONTINUOUS ACTION Situation or 
sequence in which the action goes 
straight through without interruption, 
cutbacks, or cut ways. 

CONTRAST Refers to the ratio of 
black to white portions of a tv picture. 
Pictures having high contrast have 
very deep blacks and brilliant whites, 
while a picture with low contrast has 
an over-all gray appearance. 

CONTROL ROOM Studio facilities 
room from which director, producer 
and technical men control the selec- 
tion, lighting, shading and transmis- 
sion of the picture. 

COOKIE A perforated flag with pat- 
terns such as leaves, branches, flowers 
which is set so as to cast a shadow on 
an otherwise uniform and monotonous 
surface. Cookies are sometimes opaque, 
sometimes translucent like a scrim. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM Those pro- 
grams frequently owned or controlled 
by networks which are telecast na- 
tionally and sponsored by a variety of 
advertisers, some local. 

COPY SLANT The style or manner of 
presenting a tv message in contrast 
with the substance of the message. 

COPYWRITER A person who writes 
tv advertisements. 

CORDING To tie films together at 
perforations in order to identify and 
organize sections to be processed, 
joined and edited. 



CORE The plastic or metal centers 
upon which film is wound. It is cus- 
tomary to store developed film nega- 
tives in rolls on cores, rather than 
wound on reels, 

CORNFIELD A studio setup employing 
a number of stand or drop mikes. 

CORNY Unsophisticated, simple, in- 
genuous, pure, innocent, genuine. 

COSPONSORING When several ad- 
vertisers participate in a single pro- 
gram and each advertiser pays a pro- 
portionate share of its cost. 

COST-PER-1,000 A figure used to 
evaluate the over-all impact of a tv 
presentation determined by dividing 
the total cost of a program by the 
number of homes or listeners tuned in 
thousands. 

COSTUME DEFINITION Qualities in 
texture and design that make costumes 
stand out distinctly from backgrounds 
and surrounding objects. 

COSTUME PLOT A descriptive list of 
the costumes, clothes, hats, jewelry 
worn by talent. 

COUNTER Indicator on a film camera 
which shows how much film has been 
exposed or remains. 

COURTESY ANNOUNCEMENT To cred- 
it an advertiser whose program and or 
time is taken or "recaptured" by the 
tv station or network for use for a 
special program. 

COVERAGE The area in which a sta- 
tion or network of stations can be 
heard according to accepted engineer- 
ing standards. 

COVER SHOT a i A wide-angle tele- 
vision picture to alternate (for con- 
trast) with a confined close-up. (2> 
Extra scene photographed just in case 
it is needed. 

COW-CATCHER An isolated commer- 
cial spot at the start of a show but 
within the sponsor's alloted time which 
advertises a "secondary"' product of 
the sponsor not mentioned in the pro- 
gram itself. 

CRACK A LENS Cover a portion pf 
the picture with the lens turret. 

CRACK A MIKE Open a microphone, 

CRANE SHOT A camera mounted on 
the arm of a crane and moving 
through space, usually on a Sanner or 
Fearless dolly. 

CRAWK Vocal imitator of various 
animals. 

CRAWL or TITLE ROLL Barrel-shaped 
arrangement turned by hand crank so 
titles and credits move up regularly 
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INVESTIGATING? 




This is WAVE-TV's coveroge 
area, based an engineering 
studies and mail response. 



R 




rowl the data books if you wish — but THE way 
to find what TV station gives you the biggest audience 
in Kentucky and Southern Indiana is to 
ASK YOUR REGIONAL DISTRIBUTOR. 

Don't take our word for it. Pick up your telephone and 
call your distributors in Louisville—' 

—and Evansville (101 air miles) 
—and Lexington (78 air miles). 

Ask each, "What is your favorite Louisville TV station?" 

This personal investigation will give you more real dope, at less cost, 
than any other "research" you can do. How about DOING it? 



WAVE-TV 



CHANNEL 



LOUISVILLE 



FIRST IN KENTUCKY 

Affiliated with NBC, ABC, DUMONT 
NBC SPOT SALES, Exclusive National Representatives 
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Advtfrffrirs •xptrlhnc* proves "REX't" 
ability- to produt* solas . . . Hi* most 
accural* rhXa'sudhg stick of any promo- 
tional •fto'rt. > 



, . . fit VIEWERSHIP 

WtffcX»T.V li faJTiifffHgy viewers In tha 
WlCEX^TV "CroVli X? area by bottar 
Mian 1 a 2* to 1 >nfa'rjji'n; TiMs fact has 
boon. bXaTtigtit out In an axto'nslva W«w- 
•rshTp suriray Jiist recently completed. , 
This dbmth'orit leadership results Jn a far 
lower cost- p«r- thousand . . . making 
WlfEX-TV your '«best buy". 

Serving The Rbckford-Ma'diTo'n M&ts 



* WREX-TV 

'If ® 

ROCKFORD - ILLINOIS 

NETWORK AFFILIATIONS »ABC 



REPRESENTED BY 

M-R TELEVISION, INC. 



from bottom of screen to top and dis- 
appear. 

CREDIT Commercial passages, either 
sight or sound, in the playing script 
which mention the advertiser or his 
product, or acknowledge sources and 
ownership of various program material. 

CREDITS or CREDIT TITLE Title placed 
at the beginning or end of a tv pre- 
sentation recording the name or names 
of talent, technicians or organizations 
concerned in show's production. 

CREEPER or CAMERA HOG Talent who 
can't hold position and inch close to 
camera or mike during show. 

CREEPING TITLE (See Crawl.) Title 
which moves slowly upwards on the 
screen as it is being read. 

CRISIS That point in a dramatic pro- 
duction when the forces in conflict 
can no longer avoid a meeting or a 
showdown. 

CROPPING To trim off or mask out a 
portion of a photograph or slide. 

CROSS-CUT To alternate in camera 
angle so that when shooting two in- 
dividuals for a split screen or com- 
posite shot they face each other. 

CROSS-FADE (Audio) Where effect, 
sound, music or otherwise is faded out 
while simultaneously another sound is 
faded in. This technique is commonly 
used to make transitions between dra- 
matic scenes. 

CROWFOOT Device, usually three- 
legged, placed under camera and tri- 
pod to prevent slipping. 

CRUTCH Any hand prop used by a 
performer (cigarette, cane) to hide 
nervousness. The old malady of too 
many hands with no place to put them. 
A poor substitute for a good actor. 

CU Close-up shot. Narrow angle pic- 
ture. (See Camera Shots.) 

CUCALORUS-CUCKOOLORUS-COOKIE A 

screen or filter used on a television 
spotlight to create a special shadow, 
shape or design on a backdrop on a 
blank wall. Some of the designs are: 

Donte: Fiery pattern 
Coldy: Sun effect 
Maizie: Fluffy 

Ozzie: Circular effect similar to tar- 
get rings 

Venie: Venetian-blind effect 

CUE A line or signal by sight or 
sound for the start of show, music, 
narration, action. 

CUE IN Generally a production term 
used by sound engineers or other con- 
trol room personnel, a direction from 



the control room to the studio to "cue 
in" some action. 

CUE BITE To start your speech or ac- 
tion before the previous talent has 
finished his part. 

CUE SHEET An orderly tabulation of 
program routine containing all the 
cues and frequently all the hand props. 

CUE SHEET TIMING Where the com, 
plete script of show has exact time in- 
dicated at which different actions take 
place and the exact time allowed for 
those actions. 

CUFFO Donated work or talent with- 
out pay, or on the cuff, sometimes on 
speculative basis. 

CUMULATIVE EFFECT A term desig- 
nating the theoretical building up of 
goodwill and desire for a product or 
service through a s°ries of radio, tv or 
other advertisements. 

CUMULATIVE TIME Also sometimes 
called running time. Total time 
elapsed since show hit the air. 

CUSHION Dialogue, music or sound 
of variable length inserted in a pro- 
gram to enable director to use or de- 
lete to end show on time. 

CUT An order to stop all action or 
specific action such as "cut camera". 
(See Cut-To under Camera Shots.) 

CUT BACK To return back to previous 
action or something previously shown. 

CUT-IN (1) Lnc^l copy inserted in a 
network, film, kine. or live (but not 
local) show. (2) Shot of any object 
which is inserted into action of scene, 
such as a teleeram. news item, a clock. 
Also known as insert. 

CUT ON MOOD To switch camera 
shots on stimulated feeling or at- 
mosphere. 

CUT ON MOTIVATION To switch cam- 
era shots according to action. 

CUT-CUTS — OVERS (A) Lengths of 
shots not used, cut-outs and whole 
shots or takes not used. Overs in 
films may be retained for library. (B) 
When applied to animation, the use of 
small cut-out figures, usually jointed, 
which by means of calibrations may 
be made to assume successive positions 
prescribed in a shootine scriDt. When 
photosraphed a frame at a time, they 
give the illusion on the screen of con- 
tinuous movement. 

CUTS Portions of program script 
which can or are to be eliminated be- 
fore (or even during) the performance*. 

CUTTER After the editor decides how, 
where and wh«>n a film or kine is to 
be cut and joined the cutter then 
carries out the mechanical part of the 
editing process. 
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No matter how you look 
at KTVUs market*" 

IT'S IMPORTANT! 



Any one of the following three areas is 
an important TV market by itself! 
COMBINED m - population -wise - - 

they total California's third largest 

market! 



>iiiiiiiiiiiiiwnwiimiiiMiuiiMii«iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

1. Unduplicated coverage of San Joaquin and Stanislaus counties 



SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 
Stockton 



San Joaquin County 



Add Stanislaus County 
Combined Counties 
Combined San Joaquin 
and Stanislaus counties 
would equal a market 



227,000 Population 
92nd market out of top 100 
(NBC research) 

144,000 Population 
271,000 Total Population 



63rd (estimate — out of top 100 
Sales Management) 



mCH AM E NT 0 COUNTY 
Sacramento 

Add Alameda — Contra Costa — 
Sutter — El Dorado — 
Placer — Merced — Solano - 
Tuolumne — Glenn — Yolo 



2. Sacramento county 



Add 

336,000 Population 
72nd market out of top 100 
(Sales Management) 

3. Continuous counties — partial and full county coverage — • 
13 counties — pro-rated 
popidation total over 400,000 Population 



Calaveras — Colusa — Amador 

miiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiwniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii liiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnininiiiiiiiiiiv^iiiimiiiii iiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim & u 



Grand total within KTVU's effective signal 

over 1,000,000 population!!!! 

over 100,000 UHF homes to date!!!! 



area!!!! 



One-Half Million 
Watts From Half- 
Mile in the Sky! 



KTVU 



36 NBC-TV 



Represented by George P. Hollingbery Company 
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covers 




That's right! In southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, 1 buy covers 3 markets 
when that one buy is W.I AC-TV, 
Johnstown. You get the buying 
mindeil Johnstown area PLUS 
Pittsburgh and Altoona! Xo idle 
claim is this . . . TTooper shows 
WJAP-TV . . . 

FIRST in Johnstown 
(a 2-station market) 
SECOND in Pittsburgh 
(a 3-statiou market) 

FIRST in Altoona 
(a 2-station market) 

If you want to enjoy the sunshine 
of more sales — and not get burned 
on your budget — choose the 1 that 
rovers 3 . . . 




Ccl full detail! from your KATZ man! 



CUTTING The elimination of unde- 
sirable motion, film or action to reach 
a finished product. 

CVC Chorus, verse and chorus of a 
musical selection. 

CYC Nickname for cyclorama, a can- 
vas backdrop usually hanging in folds 
around edge of studio to simulate 
broad reaches of distances or various 
background effects. 



D 



DAMPEN THE STUDIO To introduce 
sound-absorbent devices like rugs, dra- 
peries into the studio to perfect the 
quality of sound; also, to apply fixed 
sound absorbents such as spun glass 
to walls, floor, ceiling to absorb sound. 

DAMPING CONTROL A control which 
aids in removing the horizontal distor- 
tion bulge which may appear on the 
left side of picture. 

DAWN PATROL Engineers, announc- 
ers, talent who put on the morning 
programs at tv station. 

DB Delayed telecast of a live show 
(by film or kine) . 

DEAD BOOK The file of program ma- 
terial which has already been telecast. 

DEAD MIKE Microphone which is dis- 
connected. 

DEAD PAN To read a line or carry 
out action without emphasizing it by 
any expression. 

DEAD SPOT Also known as "black 
space" when a show is supposed to be 
on the air but for some reason is not. 

DEADLINE The final date at which tv 
material must be ready for the next 
step. 

DE-BURN The process of focusing the 
television camera on a flood light or a 
bright surface to obliterate an image 
"burned" in the picture tube by over 
exposure. 

DECIBEL A unit of measure for sound 
volume. 

DEFINITION or RESOLUTION Degree 
of reproduction of the detail of an 
image, scene, sets and/or background 
after transmission through complete 
tv system to receiver or monitor. 

DEFOCUSING or OUT-OF-FOCUS DIS- 
SOLVE Transition achieved by throw- 
ing one camera out of focus until the 
image is unrecognizable, then "cut- 
ting" to the next camera, equally out 
of focus and bringing it into focus re- 
vealing new image. 



DEGRADATION The deterioration of 
the image from the original scene to 
the filmed or kine reproduction, or 
from the latter to some more removed 
image arrived at by duplication. Such 
degradation may be in terms of con- 
trast, color, resolving power or other 
characteristics. 

DEPTH OF FIELD The distance be- 
tween the points nearest and farthest 
from the camera which are acceptably 
sharp. 

DEPTH OF FOCUS The distance through 
which the lens of a camera may be 
moved without throwing a given ob- 
ject out of focus. 

DIAL SHOPPER Person who tunes in 
more than one tv or radio program to 
select the particular program most 
pleasing to him. 

DIALOGUE A conversation between 
two or more persons. Generally refers 
to the spoken part of a script, the 
dialogue. 

DIAPHRAGM LENS That adjustable 
opening, usually placed between the 
elements of the camera lens to alter 
the amount of light reaching the film. 
Also called an iris because its action 
resembles the iris of the eye. 

DIARY METHOD A method of measur- 
ing the viewing or listening audience 
in which the listener keeps a record of 
channels or stations and the programs 
heard over a period of time. Research 
firms using this technique include 
Videodex, American Research Bureau 
and Tele-Que. 'See Tv Ratings.) 

DIFFERENTIAL FOCUS Method by which 
main item of interest in shot is cap- 
tured in sharp focus, the remainder of 
the subject being out of focus. 

DINNER or DINNER BOARD or BANKS 

A central system of controls to lower 
or raise power and thereby the light 
intensity of tv or film lights connected 
to this board. 

DIORAMA Miniature setting usually 
complete in perspective used as a 
means of establishing large locations 
impossible to construct in the television 
studio. 

DIRECTIONAL A term applied to cer- 
tain optical and acoustic devices 
(screens, loudspeakers, exposure me- 
ters and microphones). Denoting a 
limitation of the angle of reflection, 
radiation or acceptance. 

DIRECT VIEWING RECEIVER Most 
prominent type of tv receiver where 
picture is viewed directly on the end 
of the kinescope tube. 

(To !»<• con riii ii erf in next i.\siM*> 
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Sweetest short^story 



ffeKlS... 




NOVEMBER, 1953 — M and M Can- 
dies, through their agency, Roy S. 
Durstine, Inc., buys the half-hour 
Saturday morning kid show "Johnny 
Jupiter" on WSM-TV. 

APRIL, 1954 (6 mos. later)— M and 
M's business up 250% in this area, 
with jobber orders up as much as 
600% in some cases. 

Don't take our word for it. Ask 
O. B. O'Bryant, M and M's District 
Representative here. Then steer your 
clients with drooping sales and drag- 
ging inventories to Irving Waugh or 
any Petry man for the full story of 
WSM-TV sales boosting potentials. 




NASHVILLE 
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COVER 

NORTH 
CAROLINA'S 

RICH, GROWING* 

"GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE" 




WITH 



WSJS 

TELEVISION 
CHANNEL 

*A 24 COUNTY 
MARKET WITH 
RETAIL SALES OF 
$1,028,000,000 

(Sales Management 1954 
Survey of Buying Power) 




Interconnected 
Television Affiliate 



UHF FACTS 

{Continual from page 47 I 

ing in the* central city of the market. 
In the cum; of cities that gel strung 
fringe reception of \hf. like Atlantic 
City, the) are counted as uhf-onlv de- 
spite \hf competition.') 

hi terms of stations, at pres-time, 
this is tlip situation: There are 390 tv 
stations in the I .S. and its possession*. 
Of these, actually 373 are in the con- 
tinental L.^. and are commercial sta- 
tions. Of this group of 373 .station*. 
110 are uhf stations which means that 
about one out of even three commer- 
cial television outlets in this country 
now on the air is a uhf station. 

L hf is also growing as a factor in 
the t\ home counts. Last November, 
when A. C. Nielsen made a set count 
for CBS TV, uhf homes amounted to 
4% of the tv home total. In January. 
Martin Codel's Television Digest set 
the mark at around 7.5 r £ . Late last 
month. NliC TV made an unofficial 
gue;-s that uhf homes now amounted to 
"about lCK'r " of the total. This figure 
is still growing rapidly. The KETMA 
calculates that about 20""^ of all tv re- 
ceivers now being manufactured are 
geared for uhf as well as v hf. 

The number of cities in which uhf 
and vhf stations compete directly, 
apart from any "outside" competition, 
is likely to go up. By the FCC s 1 
July count, there were 5 b* uhf channels 
in 37 of the top 100 markets still going 
begging. Since all of the first 35 and 
about 759^ of the rest of these top 100 
markets have vhf outlets, opening up of 
these uhf channels will create addition- 
al intermixture. 

Summed up. the situation looks like 
this: 

1. I hf is current!) in more than 
four out of 10 tv markets, and the fig- 
ure is likeh to go higher rather than 
lower. 

2. About one in 10 tv homes in the 
U.S. is alreadv equipped to receive 
uhf. 

3. llif is far from being an ubiqui- 
tous factor. Hut it is in so many mar- 
kets that sponsors can hardly avoid 
making "Shall we buy uhf?" decisions 
anv more. 



National Representative: 

The Headley-Reed Company 



Cnnvorsunt: This is the great buga- 
boo that faces the uhf broadcaster in 
intermixed areas. It has its basis in 
the fact that a vhf set can t receive 
uhf signals without modifications in 



antenna and tuner. In a uhf-only mar- 
ket that is untouched by vhf signals, 
of any kind, the problem doesn't exist ; 
ever) body buys an "all-wave" receiver 
or one that is adapted for uhf before 
it's sold. But in a market where a uhf 
station goes on the air in competition 
with an existing and popular vhf sta- 
tion, viewers must be persuaded one 
Hit) or another to add a converter. 
I hf is th u- at a disadvantage: viewers 
mu-t plunk down an) where from $25 
to SI 00 to add the new program source. 

How quick!) viewers convert de- 
pend- on how much incentive there is 
to do so; nobod) can force viewers to 
add a uhf tuner. Roughly speaking: 

1. W here there is plenty of program 
choic e on v hf channels, viewers drag 
their feet in making the change. Some- 
times even if the uhf carries network 
shows viewers aren't <|uick to convert. 
A prime example of this, is \VFPG-T\ . 
a uhf outlet that recent!) su-pended 
operations in Atlantic City. Although 
the station started out with all four 
networks, it ultimately lost 33 half 
hours weekly of network shows through 
cancellations. Said the station: "Super- 
power metropolitan market vhf stations 
60 miles from Atlantic Citv established 
a concept of coverage generally satisfy- 
ing television v iewers." 

2. Where network programs shift 
to a uhf outlet in an area where v iew- 
ers cannot get the same shows on near- 
bv vhf outlets, the story is quite dif- 
ferent. 

Timebuvers make day-to-day deci- 
sions based on conv ersion figures such 
as those published bv American Re- 
search Bureau. ARB. which has made 
four studies of intermixed vhf-uhf 
areas, reported recently that where a 
uhf station is in against one existing 
vhf station, in six months there'll be an 
average of 65.4 r r conversion. Where 
the uhf is in against two vhf outlets, the 
figure drops to A0A r 't . Where the uhf 
competes with three or more vhf out : 
lets the conversion rate in six month* 
is on!) 27.5 r J on the average. 

Stations urge that tv buyers should 
no more use conversion percentages 
blindly than they should use ratings as 
the sole yardstick in buying a station. 
"A conversion percentage." uhf sta- 
tions say, "should always he viewed in 
the light of 'percentage of what?" 
Obviously a uhf station that has 
achieved 00 r c conversion in a market 
of 50.000 tv homes is not serving as 
large an audience as one that has gotr 
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The magazine radio antl tv advertisers use 



SPONSOR builds on a solid basis. Our policy: turn out useful issues and the 
advertising will follow. This common-sense approach to tv and radio trade 
paper publishing has appealed to station advertisers increasingly since 
our first issue in November 1946. Our promise for 1954: new, improved 
use departments, more use articles for buyers of radio and television. 
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tvn, sav. 40' f conversion in ;i market 
of 500,000 tv families. 

The growth potential of lime slots 
on uhf stations, the uhf operators feel, 
varies considerably. And ARB's con- 
version figures I see above) seem to 
hear this out. If a uhf station i< up 
against considerable \hf cuuipetition 
and lacks program ammunition with 
which to do battle, conversion rates are 
likelv to drag. But where there is lit- 
tle vhf competition, a time -lot may 
improve rapidU in value as conversion 
rates go up. spurred on In the desire 
of viewers to watch a solid lineup of 
-hows on the uhf outlet. 

\otwarli affiliation: The majority 
of uhf stations with network affiliations 
carry their network programs on a per- 
program basis. That's because only 
about three uhf stations are in the ba- 
sic "must bu)"" category of network 
program lineups. Most uhf stations 
are secondary or supplementary out- 
lets, due to market size or set conver- 
sion rates. 

The problem here is ver\ similar to 
that harassing uhf stations in the na- 
tional spot tv field. When an agency is 
riding close herd on client costs in net- 
work tv. every station added to the 
linetrj) must be justified on the basis of 
such factors as ratings, audience sizes 
and cost-per-1.000 homes. 

On "long list'' network buying, 
where the client is trying to get the 
widest possible exposure for a network 
tv show with cost a secondary matter, 
uhf stations come in for a share of 
business. But in "short list*' purchas- 
ing, where the lineup consists mainly 
of the "must buy" stations and a few 
extra outlets, uhf stations are often 
passed over by agencies who feel 
they're not yet competitive enough to 



warrant being in the list. 

Result: Most uhf stations don't car- 
r\ as much network programing as vhf 
outlets in intermixed areas, although 
uhf stations in ulif-only areas often 
carrv a full load. 

According to the FCC, in intermixed 
cities over 250,000 population, the me- 
dian vhf outlet carries 37 hours a week 
of network programs while the me- 
dian uhf outlet carries only about 19 
1 1 ours. 

This is what a number of uhf broad- 
casters (some of whom asked that their 
names be withheld) told sponsor 
about networks and uhf: 

From WCOV - TV, Montgomery, 
Ala.: "Since our station is the only one 



'^1 think I see a growing confidence 
among students of business conditions 
lit at we can maintain a continuing in- 
crease in our standard of li>ing. Cer- 
tain kinds of readjustment are not es- 
eapahlc if we are to remain sound and 
healthy hut we ought to he wise enough 
to accomplish them without plunging 
ourselves into major and widespread 
liquidation. During the past year or 
two one of our solid accomplishments 
has heen an end of dependence upon 
continually rising prices for the •fimii- 
his to our well-being. Wages hate gone 
ii n . . . while prices have been about 
unchanged across-the-board. This means 
a substantial increase in real income, 
in the standard of living and in the 
market for the goods we can produce." 

HENHY B. AHTlU'It 
Economist 
Sicift <Sr Co. 
Chicago 



in the market we have all four net- 
works. We have a primary affiliation 
with CBS and expect to retain it." 

From a uhf station president in the 
Southwest: "One helluva problem." 




It Your Product Is Worth 
Talking About ... It is 
Worth Advertising On 

KRBC-TV 

Abilene, Texas 



Represented nationally by 
JOHN E. PEARSON TV Inc. 



ABILENE 
TEXAS 



From WiTV , Jackson, Miss.: "Basic 
affiliation with CBS and national rep- 
resentation by the Katz Agency show- 
that uhf stations can be recognized and 
can be treated with equality where the 
individual station's efforts and stand- 
ing earn that recognition." 

From a v.p. of a California uhf sta- 
tion: "We have no network affiliation 
problems. We are a basic ABC affili- 
ate and currently carry inanv of the 
top CBS programs. There has seemed 
to be some reluctance by some netw ork 
sponsors to enter this uhf market; how- 
ever, this too is rapidly breaking 
dow n. ' 

From an executive of a Texas uhf 
outlet: "Network officials seem to feel 
that people watch vhf and horses watch 
uhf.'" 

/ roin the general manager of a uhf 
station in Kentucky: "We are unable 
to get a basic contract. All programs 
carried had to he submitted to one of 
the vhf stations in town, first on a live 
then on a delaved-broadcast basis, be- 
fore consideration could be given to 
our outlet. 

From Arthur L. Gray, station mana- 
ger, W1RK-TV, West Palm Beach. 
Fla.: "No problems as yet. We are 
presently affiliated with ABC and Du 
Mont. A vhf is coming into the market 
very soon and so far we have no indi- 
cation of whether we will lose our net- 
work to the vhf station." 

From William F. Craig, v.p. of 
WLBC-TV, Muncie, lnd.: "We were 
able to obtain affiliation agreements 
with all four television networks. To 
this end. we prepared a great amount 
of factual data concerning population, 
incomes, retail sales, etc. It was our 
premise that a television market must 
be considered not from the size of the 
city from which its programs originate 
but upon the population, retail sales, 
etc. of its potential coverage area. J, 
believe many of the stations that have 
claimed to have difficulty in obtaining 
a network affiliation perhaps may not 
have properlv presented their case to 
the networks." 

Outlook: What's ahead for the com- 
mercial future of uhf? 

There are indications now that uhf 
may get a helping hand from govern- 
ment. After the recent series of Senate 
subcommittee hearings on uhf in 
Washington, the problem has been 
handed to the FCC for further study. 
A special committee is expected to he 
formed soon to look over possible re- 
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I ASK 
YOUR 
NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

You're on the verge of a decision, and a problem. 

What business papers to pick for yonr station promotion? 

It's no problem to kiss off, for your choice can have a telling 
effect on your national spot income. 

But where to get the facts? 

The answer is simple. Ask your national representative. 

He knows. His salesmen get around. They learn which business 
papers are appreciated, read and discussed by buyers of broadcast time. 

His is an expert opinion. Don't overlook your yiational representative. 

I SPONSOR 

1 The magazine radio and tv advertisers use 
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shuffling of ulif and \ hf frequencies to 
give man) ulif stations a more competi- 
tive position. And, there are moves 
afoot to remove the excise tax on all- 
wax e (uhf-\h£) tv receivers, allocate 
"booster" substations to uhf outlets 
for increased coverage and to step up 
the number of tv stations any one 
broadca-ter can own to include more 
uhf stations. 

Oil the advertising front, agencies 
are beginning to place more spot and 
network business on those uhf outlets 
which are already showing sizable au- 
diences, conversion rates (in mixed 
markets) and competitive costs-per- 
1.000. 

There's practically no indication 
anywhere that uhf, as a whole, is going 
to fall. On the other hand, the signs 
seem to point toward a continuing 
growth of uhf along the lines of its 
present development. Time, most ex- 
perts feel, will solve many of the pres- 
ent uhf difficulties. For some broad- 
casters, time may bring a cruel solu- 
tion: bankruptcy. But for most uhf 
stations time will bring an opportunity' 
to improve programing, both national 
and local, and to win a firm foothold 
in the tv advertising medium. * * * 



WTKf 

.ALBANY SCHENECTADY TROY 





93,515 



UHF Set* 

in tke 

32 nd 
Retail Mcrttet 



SEE YOUR 
HEADLEY-REED Man 



DOESKIN ON THE AIR 

[Cnntinued from page 43) 

3-4 p.m. time period, Doeskin's mes- 
sage started to appear on Thursdays at 
.'5:30 pan, To make its broadcast ad- 
vertising program even more effective, 
early in 1954 Doeskin decided to go 
alternate weeks on Kate's show and 
add Hobert (). Lewis on 204 stations 
of the CHS Radio network (Saturday, 
11:45-12 noon) to its national cover- 
age. Robert Q. delivered the Doeskin 
message on network radio for 13 weeks 
-tarting 3 April 1954. 

Doeskin liked Lewis' special but 
"sincere" approach so much that it lias 
picked him to spearhead its network 
tv efforts for the 1954-'55 season. 
Starting 13 September, the firm will 
sponsor a 15-niinute segment of his 
new Monday-Friday 2-2:30 p. in. show- 
on CBS TV. Doeskin's segment will be 
on Friday 2-2:15 p.m. (The Kate 
Smith show's off the air.) 

Doeskin in its consumer advertising 
tries to get across the idea that Doeskin 
is the quality tissue. The copy points it 
uses in order to accomplish this are 
comprehensively covered in a "copy 
platform" sheet from which Robert 
Q. Lewis works to deliver the commer- 
cials in his own style. Copy points are 
as follows: 

So — o — o — o gentle. 

Softer. 

Stronger. 

More absorbent. 

Don't scratch or irritate the way 
ordinary tissues do. 

No skin's too tender for Doeskin. 

See their sparkling whiteness. 

400, not 300 tissues to a box. 

Never contain any harsh particles. 

No harsh chemical additives. 

Completely integrated . . . from fin- 
est spruce pulp in our own pulp mills 
to the very finest quality tissue . . . 

Doeskin is the qualitv tissue — the 
standard for all the industry. 

Look for Dottie Doeskin. 

On the Kate Smith show, the gentle- 
ness, softness and absorbency of the 
tissues were stressed in a stop-motion 
puppet film featuring Sam Sneeze (a 
gentleman with a very large, very red, 
very irritated nose) and Dottie Doe- 
skin, the company trademark. Sam 
complains (with stuffed nose): 

"Doggone these scratchy tissues! 
Thev hurt in\ nose! Thcv're driving 
me wild . . . WILD!"' 

Dottie Doeskin appears, says 



soothingK : r Tr\ Doeskin tissues .< . „ 
the\ 're so — o — o — o gentle." 

Sam snarls. "No tissue is gentle 
enough for my tender skin!" 

Whereupon Dottie replies, "A o skin's 
too tender for Doeskin. You'll love the 
gentle softness of Doeskin tissues., 
Baby's skin love* Doeskin, too." 

By strewing quality, Doeskin states 
that it is operating on the theory that 
there are enough people around who 
are quality -conscious and who are will- 
ing to pay a little higher price for a 
better product. Its sales are evidenre 
that the company is probably right. 

Rut in order to sell any product, 
whatever the price, it must be easily 
available and \isible to customers in 
the retail outlets. Doeskin is well aware 
that mass displays of a product in a 
super market sell better than merchan- 
dise crowded on shelves. It has been 
able to get such displays in numerous 
outlets on the strength of its air adver- 
tising and goodwill building with 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Mass displavs are vital also because 
tissues are very much an impulse-pur- 
chase item. In a survey made by du 
Pont in 1950 of types of purchases 
made in supermarkets (in which prod- 
ucts were broken down into purchases 
"planned." "generally planned" and 
"unplanned'" ) it w as found that 65.4' T 
of all "paper towels, tissues and napr 
kins'" were "'unplanned'' or bought on 
impulse. They were the second-highest 
impulse item, candy being first. 

Sales leader in the Doeskin family m 
the box of 400 sheets (200 two-pK). 
The tissues are also available in boxes 
of 200 sheets. 250 "deluxe" colored 
tissues. 500 sheets and a family pack 
of 1.000 sheets. This last was intro- 
duced to the public in December 1953. 
Doeskin feels the "giant" size has 
great possibilities. Company execu- 
tives are excited about current plans in 
the making to give it a special sales 
push. It retails for 79c a package. 

Doeskin sells both luncheon and 
dinner napkins but it is the dinner nap* 
kins that get radio-tv advertising. Thev 
are large-sized napkins (about a foot- 
and-a-half square I and a package of 
60 sells for 49c. Here. too. the "qualb 
tv" and "luxury" appeals are stressed 
An excerpt from one of the commer- 
cials delivered hv Robert Q. Lewis o)\ 
radio runs: 

"I've discovered that man) times, 
what we think of as luxuries are aetu- 
all\ economies. That's certainlv true 
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of wonderful Doeskin dinner napkins. 
They're much heavier, much stronger 
. . . and much more ahsorhenl. And it 
it is just these luxury qualities that 
make these napkins truly economical. 
Because a Doeskin dinner napkin 
doesn't crumple ... or fall apart in 
your hand. And it will never leave lint 
on your dark clothes. It's strong 
enough to last and last . . . from the 
start to finish of the meal, you need 
only one Doeskin dinner napkin." 

In addition to its network efforts, 
Doeskin has tie-ins with over 50 audi- 
ence participation shows on radio and 
tv stations all over the U. S., has been 
able to obtain additional retail distri- 
bution on the strength of these shows 
iii many markets. (For instance, in 
Grand Junction, Colo., the KEXO quiz 
program Money for Music paved the 
way for retailer support by giving 
away and plugging Doeskin products. ) 

Actually, broadcast advertising is 
nothing new to Doeskin, has played a 
big part all along in the firm's con- 
sumer approach. In the words of Doe- 
skin president, Emanuel Katz, "Air 
media have been the backbone of our 
selling campaigns ever since the Doe- 
skin name was adopted. We used spot 
radio to introduce it and were very 
liappy with the results." (Doeskin tis- 
sues first appeared in 1947; the com- 
pany name was changed to Doeskin 
Products, Inc. — from San-Nap-Pak 
Manufacturing Co. — in 1949.) 

The air media used at the outset 
were both spot radio and local tv. The 
firm started in radio in 1947 using 
jingle announcements on a few sta- 
tions. In 1949 it started to buy partici- 
pations in such programs as The 
Housewives' Protective League in ma- 
jor cities (such personalities as Paul 
Gibson. John Trent, Lee Adams). The 
McCanns on WOR, New York. Mar- 
jorie Mills in New England. Doeskin 
liked these programs because their 
products "got a good 'personal' com- 
mercial from air personalities who had 
an extremely loyal audience of wom- 
en." All in all, the Doeskin message 
was heard in about a dozen cities on 
these programs over a period of about 
two years. 

Also in 1947. the company dipped 
an experimental toe into tv in New 

; York, using Jack Eigen in an early- 
evening interview show on WABD for 

[a few months. 

It was in 1949 that Doeskin started 



to sponsor the very articulate Eloise 
McElhone in a 15-ininute stanza on 
WABD (later on in the sponsorship, 
the show was switched to WCBS-TV). 
This venture proved quite successful 
for Doeskin, especially since Eloise 
was quite willing to supplement her 
on-the-air support with merchandising 
efforts for her sponsor. She went all- 
out, made personal appearances at 
large stores, at super market openings 
and other places Doeskin felt would be 
advantageous. There were special gim- 
micks on each occasion, like giving a 
prize to the first customer who could 
spot Eloise in the crowd. Naturally 
there was much attendant publicity, 
which Doeskin didn't mind a bit. 

Doeskin was so pleased with Eloise 
that they wanted to run her show on 
more stations. So they made kines of 
the program and started to place them 
on from six to eight stations in major 
cities — in all of which they were then 
also using spot radio. But there were 
flies in the ointment. First of all, the 
kines were generally poor quality; then 
the time they managed to clear on the 
stations was often quite undesirable — 
late at night for example. (Doeskin 
prefers the daytime hours.) 

The firm sponsored Eloise until 
early 1952. Then, just about that time 
feeling a growing need to expand its 
advertising, it made its initial network 
tv venture. It took participations in 
the Today program on NBC TV, let 
Garroway extol the virtues of Doeskin 
to morning viewers for about 11 weeks. 

Then, in the spring of 1952, Kleenex 
slashed retail prices, Doeskin launched 
is distribution-building "Crusade for 
Profit" to retailers, subsequently bur- 
geoned into full-network tv and radio. 

What do Doeskins chief competi- 
tors do on the air? For Kleenex tis- 
sues and paper napkins. International 
Cellucotton has been using the Arthur 
Godfrey morning program, two 15- 
minute segments a week on a simulcast 
basis, (CBS Radio and CBS TV) plus 
one extra segment weekly on radio 
only. Scott Paper has two network tv 
shows working for its Scotties tissues, 
Scot-Towels and Cut-Rite wax paper: 
Omnibus on CBS TV. for the third 
straight season, and My Little Margie 
on NBC TV, which it picked up in Sep- 
tember 1953. Doeskin keeps a careful 
check on its competitors' activities so 
that the company is alwavs aware of 
new methods of advertising or new 



promotional gimmicks they may use, 
or an) big increase in their sales. 

For Doeskin the future looks as rosy 
as the color of its tissue box. It cur- 
rently has a sales staff of over 70 field 
salesmen and seven regional managers, 
plans to expand this sales force in the 
near future. It boasts about 3,000 
distributors and 200,000 retailers all 
over the U.S. Its plants, states the 
company's 1953 annual report, are op- 
erating, for the most part, 24 hours a 
day. six days a week to keep up with 
ever-increasing sales. Plans are in the 
works to set up production facilities on 
the West Coast (in addition to those in 
the East) to handle the rapidly ex- 
panding business they are doing there. 

To tell its story to consumers, Doe- 
skin will continue to rely on air me- 
dia, regards its broadcast use as part 
of a coordinated marketing program. 
The company sums up its advertising 
philosophy thus: You don't need a 
"zillion" dollars to put in advertising 
in order to become a national product, 
as long as you use ingenuity and are 
prepared to back a sound policy. * * * 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 

Continued from page 45 I 
affiliate. 

I Not participating in the survey: 
KFBK. 50 U. 1530 kc, ABC affiliate; 
owned by The Sacramento Bee.) 

The radio announcements were 
spread o\er the three-day in t<*r\ iewing 
period, with the exception of announce- 
ments for dinnerwaie which were 
spread over four days. 

Trained interviewers spoke to cus- 
tomers in the store. Hn« h interview 
was eon dm let] as the customer was on 
the point of leaving the Mirvev area 
i area w here test merchandise was 
sold). If the interviewer was unable 
Jo interview e\er\one who showed six 
ieterest in the merchandise, respond- 
ents were chosen at random and the 
number of customers missed was noted. 

The customer being interv iewed is 
fust told that a survey is being made 
in the store. Then the interviewer, to 
help break the ice. asks the customer 
if he or she has shopped in the store 
before. 

Next the customer is asked if he or 
she knew about the test merchandise 
before coming into the store. If the 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 

is favored by location 
in a 4-city metropol- 
itan area, surrounded 
by 10 of the most pro- 
ductive rural counties 
in the nation. Over 
95% of all families in 
this area now have TV 
sets. (264,800) 
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lespondent answers "yes/' the inter- 
\ iewer asks how lie found out about it. 

As a check on the respondent s an- 
swer, he is asked what he remembers 
about the adv ertising. L nless the ad- 
vertising the respondent saw or heard 
can be verified b\ his description of 
the advertising, the answer is not 
Counted. 

As another check, the customer must 
tell when lie saw or heard the advertis- 
ing. 

Other questions: Did the customer 
buv the merchandise advertised? Did 
he buy any other merchandise in the 
same department? Does the customer 
live inside or outside the citv limits? 

To avoid influencing the respond- 
ent s answers, at no time during the 
interview does the AURI interviewer 
mention anv media. 

During Hale's surve\>. interviewers 
contacted and interviewed about 90% 
of all customers showing an interest 
in the test items. 

As an example of bow an ARBJ sur- 
vey is made, here are more details on 
the girdle study referred to on page 44. 

The study was made between 5 April 
and 7 April (Monday through Wednes- 
day ) in Hale's corset shop on the sec- 
ond floor. 

There was no window display for 
the girdles and the only point-of-pur- 
chase display was a Sarong girdle on 
a half figure which was set on a table 
within the corset department. The de- 
partment itself is quite a distance from 
the escalators and elevators. 

At times during the interviewing pe- 
riod the department was very busy. 
The AKBl interviewer noted that in at 
least one instance a customer I a radio 
customer I had the girdle in her hand 
and was unable to get anv one to wrap 
it and lake her money. 

Other factors: It rained during the 
first da\ of the survev but was sunny 
the other two days. The interviewer 
contacted ami interviewed about 94% 
of all customers showing an interest in 
the test merchandise during the three 
day period. 

The Sarong girdle ad w a* 30 Column 
inches and appeared in 77ie Sacra- 
mento fiee on Mondav 5 April and cost 
$•1 11.60. 

Breakdown of the radio schedule 
follows: 



l),iy KC1H KC.MS A/fOl 
Mom. 2 2 1 
1 ue 2 2 2 
W<<1 1 1 2 



KXOA 
S 



rotal 
8 
8 

6 



lOl \1 luuiibci of announcements (varying 
length 22. 

The radio schedule cost SI 11.40. 



After the test period was over re- 
sults of the interviewing were tabu- 
lated. Here are highlights of the 
Sarong girdle survey results: 

Radio produced 39 prospects or 
33.1 % of the traffic. 

Newspaper produced 11 prospects or 
9.37c of the traffic. 

Both radio and newspapers produced 
six prospects or 5.1% of the traffic. 

Prospects who neither saw the news 
paper ad nor heard the radio announce- 
ment* totaled 62 or 52.5% of the 
traffic. 

When it came to actual!) buying the 
advertised girdle the influence of the 
spoken word was more strongly derm 
(,nst rated. 

Radio customers bought 28 girdles 
— worth 38% of the total girdles dol- 
lar volume. About 72% of the radio 
prospects bought girdles. 

Newspaper customers bought only 
seven girdles — worth 10.6^c of total 
girdle dollar volume. About 64% of 
the newspaper prospects bought gir- 
dles. 

"Roth" customers I those attracted 
by both newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing! bought six girdles — worth 7.9% 
of total girdle dollar volume. Thus 
100T of the "both" customers bought 
girdles. 

"Other" customers I those who had 
not seen the newspaper ad nor heard 
the radio announcements) bought 28 
girdles — worth 43.5^ of the total gir- 
dle dollar volume. Only 45% of the 
"other" prospects bought girdles, how 
ev er. 

Among other trends noted in the 
survey of the girdle customers is this 
one: 

Traffic generated bv the radio adver- 
tising was rather substantial on the 
very first day (11 prospects or 28.27c 
of the dav's total) and increased over 
the next two days (12 prospects on 
Tuesday for 34.3% of dav's total traf- 
fic and 16 prospects on Wednesdav or 
36.4% of the day's total traffic) . 

Newspaper - generated traffic, how- 
ever, was insignificant on the day the 
paper appeared (only one prospect). 
On the second day six prospects came 
in as a result of the newspaper ad 
1 17.1 r f of the day's total traffic). By 
the third day, however, returns from 
the newspaper traffic were dropping off 
(onlv four prospects, or 9.1% of the 
traffic, compared with 36.4% for ra-, 
dio). 

The interviewer noted that several 
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projects, representing about 8.5% of 
the total respondents, reported seeing 
Sarong advertising in national maga- 
zine**. 

'1 he other nine surveys made in 
Uale'^ generally followed the same 
pattern. In six *niveys radio did sub- 
stantially hctter tluin newspapers; in 
two survey*. radio and newspapers did 
about the same; in two surveys news- 
papers did slightly better than radio. 

The 10 items which were tested 
ranged in Ideation from Hale's base- 
ment to the third floor. Test items in- 
cluded the following: Mens sport 
vhirts, women's suit*, girdles, women's 
coats, draw draperies, women's night- 
gowns and p.j.s, bras, men's white 
ilre^s shirts, dinnorware and women's 
swim jruils. 

Newspapers did is slightly better job 
in selling the men's sport shirts and 
[he women's coats. Radio and news- 
papers were tied when it came to sell- 
ing men's while dress shirts and the 
ivomcn'.*. nightgowns and p.j-'s. 

The nightgown advertising expendi- 
ture, incidentally, was not evenly split 
between newspaper and radio. Hale's 
decided to run the newspaper ad in 
color w hich added $70 to its cost. Ad- 
ditional radio announcements could 
not be bought because the stations were 
sold out. In spite of the extra cost and 
use of color, radio actually did slightly 
better in selling the nightgowns; 24 
radio listeners bought them as com- 
pared with 21 newspaper readers who 
bought the garments. 

Nine of the newspaper '"test" ads 
run during the studies were part of a 
larger Hale's advertisement on the 
fame page. The one ad which stood by 
rtself (it was for draw draperies) did 
very poor indeed, generating only 20 
prospects, of whom only seven bought 
the item. Radio, on the other hand, 
generated 51 prospects, of whom 30 
aciually bought the item. Radio's 
share of the dollar volume amounted to 
57.7% while newspaper's share w T as 
only 16%. The newspaper ad couldn't 
he considered too small, either; it was 
70 column inches (more than three full 
columns). For the same cost ($260), 
57 radio announcements were bought. 

Of particular interest to retailers, 
perhaps, are the results of Hale's 
lingerie advertising on radio. 

In addition to the Sarong girdle 
survey, Hale's tested a $5.00 Peter Pan 
bra. Radio outpulled newspapers. The 
exact results; 

Radio brought 15 people into the 



( orset department (26.<!% of the total 
traffic), of whom 12 bought bras 
(worth 38.8% of total dollar volume). 

The newspaper ad induced 10 women 
to come into the department (17.8% 
of the total traffic), of whom only four 
actually bought bras (worth only 
11.8% of total dollar volume). 

There is a growing trend among re- 
tailers to use women's lingerie in their 
radio advertising. The Hale's brassiere 
copy (below) and the girdle copy on 
page 44 both use the direct approach 
in selling — much the same way that 
lingerie manufacturers use magazine 
and newspaper advertising. 

The Hale's radio copy for the Peter 
Pan garment went like this: 

"'Ladies! Confidentially, you must 
have experienced some worried and 
tortured moments in an ordinary wired 
bra. Now, at Hale's. 9th and Kay, 
Peter Pan, makers of famous Peter Pan 
Foundations, has created a wired bra 
that brings you peace of mind and 
takes all the pressure off sensitive areas. 
The Peter Pan Freedom-Ring Bra is 
a wired bra that when unfastened the 
cups spring towards each other. This 
unique, spring-away-from-the-body ac- 
tion is the scientific secret that elimi- 
nates all irritating pressures! Now 
you can flirt with glamor and wear 
those off-the-shoulder summer dresses, 
sun suits and evening gowns with com- 
fort. A Freedom-Ring bra cannot slip 
or slide. Ladies — the Peter Pan Free- 
dom-Ring bra cannot be compared 
with any other bra ever made and its 
available in two styles — sizes 32 to 38 
— A, B and C. At one low price of just 
$5 — you won't believe it until you wear 
a Peter Pan Freedom-Ring bra, Hale's 
second floor, corset shop, 9th and Kay. 
[Pause] Note: Charge accounts close 
the 25th. Buy the Freedom-Ring bra — - 
charge it — and you won't have to pay 
until June!" 

Joseph B. Ward, president of ARBI. 
had this to say when asked by sponsor 
about Hale's use of radio: 

*'I want to point out that it is 
possible to advertise items such as 
lingerie on radio and to do it as 
effectively as in newspapers. Some 
people think that radio cannot advertise 
such items as lingerie ..." 

"There is one peculiarity about radio 
advertising that seems to get lost some- 
where in the shuffle. I've felt for a 
long time from our experience with 
these studies that radio should be a 
more personal medium and the copy 
should be talking to the one woman in 



the audience. In other words, when the 
announcer reads the copy he should 
sound as if he was talking to one 
woman. This is particularly important 
where style merchandise is concerned." 

Ward has these conclusions about 
the Hale's ARBI studies. 

1. Based upon the 10 studies in the 
same store and upon equal dollars for 
advertising, radio was slightly more 
effective than the merchant's newspa- 
per ads in providing traffic at the 
point-of-sale. Therefore, if the newspa- 
per is worth its dollars' worth of ad- 
vertising to the merchant in terms of 
traffic, radio has an equal if not better 
value. 

2. More radio customers purchased 
merchandise, and purchased more mer- 
chandise than did newspaper custom- 
ers. 

3. '"Both" customers ( those attract- 
ed by both radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising) were small in number as 
has happened consistently in ARBI 
surveys. The overlap in Sacramento, 
therefore, between radio and newspa- 
pers is negligible. 

4. Among "Other" customers (those 
who neither heard nor saw the adver- 
tising), 45.2% of the traffic produced 
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Place your Kansas television 
budget with the station that 
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viewing habits. Buy this atten- 
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uiilv 21. F i of tli<* dollar volume; 
therefore, customers not reached by 
tm\ advertising prov ided only (»ne-fiflli 
the dollar volume. 

5. During llif I Ink- > serie- custom- 
ers not reached by nidio would inuM 
likcK li;i\c been in the "Other** cate- 
gory a substantial loss to the store in 
dollar \olnnie. 

There is an ear-minded market 
and an ey e-minded market, and it 
lakes liath radio and newspaper to 
rea h the entire potential market. 

7. Saturation of announcement;, on 
ke\ da\s as used in this series of stud- 
ies prove* oik e again thai retailers can 
use radio elfecthch lo sell merchan- 
dise in competition with any medium. 

Referring to Hale's study, W ard said 
the ARB! tests were only one part — 
but probably the most important part 

of a three-month radio "trial ' bv 
Hale's. 

Ward said that Kevin Sweeney of 
BAB was instrumental in getting Hale's 
to Irv radio. The store decided to 
invest $7,500 in a three-month test of 
the medium. The ARBI tests were 
made to give store management a real 
measurement of the use of radio. 
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1 he four radio stations carrying 
I bile's advertising paid for the ABBI 
test. 'I he department store had allo- 
< ated the stations $7,500 lo be used 
any way they wanted. The stations 
decided to invt**t the full amount in 
lime and pay for lire ARRI research 
themseK es. 

BAR, besides helping to get Hale's 
to use radio in ihe first place, worked 
with the siore in improving its radio 
copy . 

Net result of the Hale's test/ Tor 
the first time the store is going to U<e 
radio ou a steady basis and as part of 
its regular promotion. This has never 
been done before. Hart Lyon, manager 
of Hale's. P aid the decision to use 
radio on a permanent basis ($2,500 a 
month beginning in September ou 
KXOA i was directly attributable to 
the results of the ARRI surveys. He 
said the findings were of such value 
that Hales felt it should not turn its 
back on the conclusions hut should use 
radio in addition to newspapers. 

Leading retail stores in Sacramento, 
besides Hale's, include Eastern. Joseph 
Magnin. Bon \larche. Sears, Roebuck. 
Weinstock Lubin. Montgomery W ard. 
I. C. Penny Co. and Boos Bros. 

Hales is part of the Californian 
department store chain of Broadway- 
Hale. Biggest stores are in Los Angeles 
(The Broadwa\ ) and San Francisco 
(Hale Bros.). 

Ward told si'ONSOK that the Hale - 
study was especially useful because 
i' combined several separate surveys 
involving a variety of merchandise. 

"In many stores." said Ward, "we 
have made only a single survey, or at 
most two. and very often these surveys 
have not been sufficient to change the 
opinion of management and more par- 
ticularlv of the advertising managers 
in changing their opinion of radio. 1 
believe a series surh as Hale's in one 
store can be quite helpful in indicating 
where a change might be beneficial." 

Ward also referred to a series of sur- 
veys made for Block & Kuhl Stores 
with headquarters in Peoria. This is a 
chain of 19 department stores through- 
out Illinois and Iowa. 

"'We made a series of \RBI surveys 
for this chain in five stores. 7 W ard 
said. "Bloek & Kuhl is a continuing 
user of radio and has been since the 
ARB1 sun ess were made. Again, these 
\RR1 surveys were the factor in getting 
Block & Kuhl to change its opinion 
about the use of radio as an advertis- 
iiii> medium." 



Vnolher department store which has 
benefitted from the ARRI studies, said 
Ward, is The Bon Marche in Seattle, 
where ARBI surveys were made over 
a long period of time. 

"Just recently The Ron Marehe 
finally accepted the principle of \er- 
tieal saturation and has been using a 
tremendous number of radio announce- 
ment- in short periods of time, such 
as a weekend, with the result that the 
store moved substantial quantities of 
merchandi.se more so than any other 
< ombiiiat ion of media," Ward disclosed. 

New ARBI surveys are contemplated 
in Portland. Ore.. Vancouver, B.C.. 
Wilmington. Del.. Charlotte, X.C.. and 
Miami. Fla. ARRI also is working on 
h studie-. has done several radio-t\- 
newspaper suneys. Last fall ARBI 
experimented w ith a special tv \ 
newspaper series to try out some tech- 
nique- to cut the production costs of 
tv for retailers. This series "w as highh 
successful. Ward said, and a new 
series now is being prepared in Seattle 
for further testing. 

W hen ARBI fir-t began making sur- 
veys four years ago the firm's operat- 
ing expen-es were much higher than 
they are now. \RBI now charges about 
$500 per survev . W here the number of 
suney? is such that they can be made 
in one store in sufficient number, ARBI 
can reduce the price even further. 

Broadcast Advertising Bureau, which 
worked with the Sacramento stations 
in getting the Hale's radio activity lined 
up and which persuaded Macv's New 
York to invest $10,000 in radio this 
past spring for a special promotion 
(both projects, as indicated before, 
were successful I . now is working w ith 
department stores in 35 markets. A 
BAB spokesman said the organization 
would go into even more markets- 
"\vhcre\er there is a major market and 
BAB member stations.*' 

Big markets in which BAB currentK 
is working with member stations in 
lining up department stores for radio 
include Chicago. Los Angeles, Detroit. 
W ashinglon, Baltimore. Seattle and 
Portland. 

BAB is interested not only in the 
dollar results produced by radio ad\er- 
tising hut also in working with the 
radio stations and retail stores on good 
radio merchandising. This include- 
copy research and study, when to 
schedule both sales and announce- 
ments, which items pull best over the 
radio, proper delivery and other 
factors. 
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sponsor has published four stories 
on AHBI. Tliey are: "i say ratings arc 
opinion— not facts," 31 May 1954, 
page 40; "13 questions retailers ask 
most often about radio," 9 March 

1953, page 36; "You need both," 23 
February 1953, page 40; "What pulls 
'em in," 19 June 1950, page 24. 

Other recent articles on department 
stores and large retailers who use ra- 
dio and television include the follow- 
ing: 

"Department stores disagree on ra- 
dio, tv value," 8 February 1954, page 
56; "Department stores clumsy in use 
of air media during newspaper strike: 
Foreman," 25 January 1954, page 10: 
"What did the New York newspaper 
strike teach department stores about 
the use of radio and tv?" 11 January 

1954, page 74; "What happened on the 
air when N.Y.C. newspapers went on 
strike," 28 December 1953, page 30; 
'Why don't department stores use 
more radio and tv?" 30 November 
1953, page 56; "Retail store uses own 
talent to pare tv costs," 21 September 
1953, page 66; "R. H. Macy finds ra- 
dio success formula," 4 May 1953. 
page 22; "Robot retailing grows in 
importance," 23 March 1953, page 34; 
"How Sears in Tucson uses radio," 23 
February 1953, page 35. 



ROUND-UP 

(Continued from page 73) 

with a successful suggestion on how to 
get the raise, he'd give the listener 
10% commission. Hundreds of sug- 
gestions poured into Kemp's studio. 
Last week he presented WNEW's own- 
er-manager, Richard D. Buckley, with 
a fan's plea for his $10 raise. Whether 
it was Buckley's amusement or shrewd 
interest in listener relations isn't known 
— but Kemp got the raise. And he told 
sponsor that he'll be sending the lis- 
tener who told him how a dollar a week 
for one year as the commission. 

* * * 

The National Safety Council has 
presented its Public Interest Award to 
the Superman television series spon- 
sored by the Kellogg Co. The award 
was given for "exceptional service to 
safety." 

* * -» 

No longer will the patois of broad- 
casting department personnel baffle 
[other members of the Leo Burnett Co. 
|For now being handed out to all Bur- 



nett employees is a l(>-page "Glossary 
of Tv Terms" prepared by Gil Mc- 
Clennand and other members of the 
Chicago office broadcasting staff. 
Terms range from "AD — Assistant Di- 
rector" to "Zooinar Lens — Costly lens 
permitting rapid and smooth zooms. 
Extremely effective for outdoor specta- 
cles." 

* * * 

Although the astonishing popularity 
of table model and portable radios has 
been spotlighted recently by radio 
manufacturers and retailers, people are 
nevertheless still interested in high- 
fidelity console models. At Magna- 
vox's press showing of its fall line in 
New York, a group of $600 and $700 
console radio-phonograph combina- 
tions were prominently featured. The 
radios — many of them priced consid- 
erably higher than some of the firm's 
television sets — were "designed for 
growing market of quality-conscious 
people who aren't satisfied with the 
conventional table model radio," a 
Magnavox executive told sponsor. 
"People may be satisfied with a porta- 
ble at the beach." he said, "but they 
want a beautiful console radio in a 
handsome cabinet for their living 
rooms — along with their tv sets." 



Plans are being completed for the 
first national "Best Salesman of the 
Month" contest to be conducted by 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau. Seven 
judges now are being selected and this 
group will choose the monthly winner. 
Any of BAB's 850 member-stations can 
enter the contest. The "best salesman" 
will be chosen on the basis of (1) im- 
agination used in making the sale, (2) 
obstacles overcome in completing the 
sale and (3) time volume involved in 
the sale. First award will be for sales 
completed in August, for which the 
deadline for entries will be 10 Septem- 
ber. 

-:s * * 

Construction of the 1,572-ft. KWTV, 
Oklahoma City, tv antenna tower is 
chronicled in pictures and prose in a 
promotion piece going to agencies and 
sponsors. Text says the tower will be 
the tallest man-made structure in the 
world. It will weigh 1.323.92 pounds. 
The triangular tower will be supported 
by 24 guy-cables which vary in diam- 
eter from one and a half to two inches. 
The tower will carry nine 1,000-watt 
flashing beacons and 18 obstruction 
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SENOR 
HOOPER! 




We've been told your 
recent Hooper-rating 
says KIFN has many 
English-speaking 
listeners, too! 




Of course, we knew KIFN 
was reaching 85,000 Span- 
ish-Speaking people . . . 
bul it was a happy surprise 
to learn that KIFN's good 
programs and lilting, toe- 
tapping music have such a 
big English-speaking aud- 
ience, too! A "bonus aud- 
ience" our advertisers get 
"for free"! 



Th;s "bonus audience" we dedicate to our 
honored friends, our rosfer of clients! 



Si, Senor Businessman 
. . . your advertising, 
over KIFN should now 
be still more profitable! 
Your sales message will 
be reaching a wider, 
more varied group of 
potential customers. 
You'll share in a betler- 
than-S20,000,000 market 
by using 



KIFN Central Arizona's only full- 
time Spanish-language station! 

ASK THOSE YANQUIS ABOUT KIFN! 

NATIONAL TIME HARLAN G. OAKES 




SALES 
17 E. 42nd St. 
New York, 
New York 



AND ASSOCIATES 
672 Lafayette 
Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



lights 



★ ★ ★ 



KlfM 

860 Kilocycles • 1000 Watts 
REACHING, PHOENIX AND 
ALL OF CENTRAL ARIZONA 
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RADIO STATION 

WSAZ 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
SERVING 3 STATES A 



Vvtiilublt! ! 
CHILLS 

FOR THE 

WARM 




LISTENER 



SUNDAY 

THRU 



10:00-10:30 P.M. 
MONDAY 
THRU 
FRIDAY 
BOSTON BLACKIE' 
SUNDAYS 

"SEALED BOOK" 

ON 

WSAZ 

THE KATZ AGENCY 
Notional Representatives 






1 1 <nvar (I .1. Jlorffcns, adtertising v.p. for 
Procter <£- Gamble since 1950, has been elected 
executive v.p. in charge of all V.S, operations (except 
cellulose, oil mill divisions) . P&G President Xeil 
McElroy attributed Morgens' election and promotion 
of R. Unwell Chase from ad manager to general 
advertising manager to: "growth of the company's 
business [which] has made apparent the desirability 
oj putting increased management attention upon the 
diversified, eompetitne business oi our company," 



f*/ii//i|> L. .11 nyli. head oj radio and 
television jor Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, has been 
elected to a vice president of the agency in 
charge oj all radio and tv activities. Mcllugh 
joined CampbelhEwuld several months ago after lour 
years as iadio-tv director jor Tracy-Locke, Dallas, 
lie was with CBS in ,\eu York for 10 years as 
assistant radio director and radio director. Don R. 
Henkliart will work under M( Hugh's direction in the 
agency's Sew York office to {jroiide injormation 
on activities oj netuorks and package producers. 



f-Jfffftt* Cfiitlor is the new executne producer at 
Ziv Television Programs, Inc. His assignment : To 
make 39 films and radio shaus a year for Ziv. His 
salary: §9 million for seicn years with Ziv. "This 
is a great opportunity for me,'' Cantor said. U A 
performer never likes to think of retirement and 
hates to leave show business, (f'ith Ziv . . . 1 will be 
on both sides oj the show business street . . ." Can- 
tor will work with Maurice I nger, v.p. oj Zivs IT est 
Coast studios, and Herbert Gordon, programing v.p. 



Hugh It. T#rrj| is the newly elected president 
of the Aladdin Broadcasting Corp., formed after 
Time, I nr. formally took over KL7.-AM-TV , Denver, 
/allowing FCC approval oj its sale. Time paid $3.5 
million /or the stations, which had been owned by 
tladdin Radio & Tv. Inc. Ro\ I.. Larson, Time presi' 
dent, said there would be no change in jiersonnel or 
policy and that the station would be managed and 
operated from Denver. .\ew station manager is Phil 
Hoffman, iormerh v.p. ol KOATTI', Albuquerque. 



5,000 WATTS DAY 
1,000 WATTS NIGHT 
9.30 KC 




Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 




there's a 

Meredith* Television Station 

in view! 



,es results in four of America's importont 



markets -Kansas City, Missouri 



. Syracuse, New York; Omaha, 



Nebraska; Phoenix, Arizona, contact the 
Meredith* TV Station. 



Meredith 



Meredith- TV Stations are long on 
SHOWMANSHIP, SALESMANSHIP and RESULTS. 

<7eLanoH Stations 



KCMO-TV 

KANSAS CITY, HO.- 



WHEN-TV 

SYRACUSE, It. t. 



KPHO-TV 

PHOENIX, ARIL 



WOW-TV 

OMAHA, NEBR. 



WOW -TV represented by Blair-TV, Int. 

ICMO-TV, WHEN -IV & KPHO-TV ^ * 



Magaiines 
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Spot radio's stature 

National spot radio today is at one 
and the same time startlingly success- 
ful in fretting business and under- 
recognized. 

Spot radio's hillings have risen 
steadily during the years of television's 
greatest growth. It has recruited new 
clients rapidly. It has gotten results. 
But there are amazing gaps in the 
knowledge of some executives about 
the medium. 

Sponsor hopes to clear up some of 
the misunderstanding with the article 
which appears in this issue starting 
page 31. It's an article we hope ad- 
vertising managers and account execu- 
tes will pass on to sales vice presi- 
dents and other company top-rankers 
who aren't directly concerned with ad- 
vertising matters. 

Actually the problem of spot radio's 
under-recognition is one which is 
greatest outside the ranks of men who 
work with advertising intimately. The 
\eteran adman doesn't need us to ex- 



plain spot radio to him. But the execu- 
tive vice president or the heads of your 
district sales office* are more likely to 
need some briefing. 

One of the reasons spot isn't uni- 
formly understood is the medium's 
name itself. Since '"spot" is u*ed every- 
where except in the pages of sponsor 
— as a word meaning short announce- 
ment, a lot of people conclude spot ra- 
dio means using announcements. Of 
course that's not true. You can buy 
local programs: you can buy into por- 
tions of programs. What really char- 
acterizes spot is not the form of time 
yon buy but your great flexibility in 
choice of market and audience. 

When this and other important 
things about spot aren't understood 
throughout a company, stumbling 
blocks to the best use of the medium 
are created. The sales force may be 
unexcited about word of a spot cam- 
paign because they don't understand 
its impact the way the company's ad- 
vertising people do. So we suggest you 
spread the word up and down the 
echelon? of your company with this 
issue s spot radio article. 

»- » # 
The inside story 

Ever since Young & Rubicam 
changed its time and spacebuyers into 
all-media buyers, there's been keen in- 
terest in how the system works. How 
do you train a black-and-white man 
for buying radio and tv? How" does 
one man see the salesmen from all 
media? What do buyers themselves 
think of the setup? 

The article starting on page 34 this 
issue answers these questions. It's an- 
other of sponsor's efforts to take read- 



ers inside offices where advertising is? 
created and get them facts they can 
use. We aren't interested in the type 
of article which might have been writ- 
ten by a publicity man and which 
amounts to a tourist's eye view of ad- 
men at work. Our concept is: 

If you bad time to visit an agency 
other than the one you work in or 
work with, you'd want to talk to a lot 
of people all over the shop. You'd 
enjoy getting some of the over-all 
thinking of the president. But you'd 
also like to find out how the time- 
buyers and the copywriters operate 
We do what vou don't have time to do 

In the article this issue onr Y&K. our 
exploring is confined to the media de- 
partment. But in previous articles re- 
cently we've covered the complete 
operations of Cunningham k Walsh 
and BBDO. Our writers spent their 
full time for more than a week at these 
agencies. In addition to interviewing 
agency people, writers worked on 
copy- writing assignments from the 
agencies, to really get the feel of work- 
ing there. 

We hope it's an approach all of our 
readers find as useful and as interest- 
ing as those who've written in with 
loudly applauding letters. But we'd 
like more than orchids in our letter* to. 
the editor. What agencies wx>uld you 
like us to go to next? What would you 
like to know about them? A note from 
you will help shape our reporting. 

In future issues we're going to go 
to other than agency operations. We're 
hoping, for example, to have one of 
the staff spend a week or more sitting 
next to an advertising manager and 
functioning as an assistant. 



Applause 



Heroes of the heat 

\ugust is the time of year a lot of 
bu*ine*ses slow down and cloze in the 
heat. But it's the roughest time of all 
wherever radio and t\ campaigns are 
bought and planned, Tiinehuyers par- 
ticularly work into the night to make 
deadline* for fall. 

Of course that's just one more of the 
things your friends in other bu*ines*cs 
will inner get through their heads. You 
arc al\\a\s being kidded about life on 



the golf links if you're in the advertis- 
ing business. The kidders ought to get 
an opportunity to try some 12- and 14- 
hour days working on fall campaigns. 
This summer is particularly high- 
prcssure in a lot of >hops because radio 
and television activity is as hot as the 
weather. Adding to the campaigns 
which were planned way ahead of time, 
too. are the usual after-thoughts. 
\\ hether it's a matter of necessity that 
docs it or just human procrastination. 



every agency is bound to get at least 
one campaign that has to be thrown 
together almost the day it s to break. 

The men and women who take the" 
pressure when the temperature s at its 
hottest deserve more applause than 
they usually get. Instead of adding any 
adjectives of our own, here's a sugges- 
tion to management in agency and 
client offices. Now above all is the time 
to write that memo or letter of thanks 
for jobs well done. 
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After only four months on the air WNEM-TV received official notifica- 
tion that CHANNEL 5, WNEM-TV has received the National Award 
from the AVCO Manufacturing Corporation in conjunction with the 
National Broadcasting Company for the most outstanding promotion 
and merchandising of all stations in the NBC Television Network. This 
award is for outstanding promotion and merchandising for the NBC 
Television Network Program, "Hit Parade" which is sponsored by the 
AVCO Manufacturing Company for Crosley Products. — Here's the 
know-how to make your sales zoom with WNEM-TV paid newspaper 
ads, paid radio promos, TV promos, and floor, counter, and window 
displays at the Point-of-Sale. 



SET COUNT - 205,160 POPULATION 1,000,000 
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^U-^/UEADLEY-REED, NEW YORK, CHICAGO * MICHIGAN SPOT SALES, DETROIT JOHN H. BONE, General Manager 




September... 



As you read this page, wark proceeds day and night 
an the new KMBC-TV tower and RCA transmitter 
installation in Kansas City. These new facilities make 
Channel 9 the undisputed BJG TOP TV station in 
the Heart at America. The predicted 0.1 mv/m cav- 




i r 5jpAo? 




CARROLLTON c \ \ 



LEXINGTON 



KMBC-TV 
KANSAS CITY 

WARRENSBURG * 
• HARRISONVIllE 



MARSHALL I 



predicted 
0-I.MV M comours 




. SUTLER 



• WARSAW 



FORT SCOTT • 



316,000-watts power 

erage map, prepared by A. Earl Cullum, Jr., can- 
suiting engineer, shaws haw KMBC-TV increases the 
Kansas City television market by thousands af 
additional TV hames. 



$lG$e$t pomp 
lOPwst iomt 

With its tall tower and full power, 
KMBC-TV brings an entirely new 
value to television advertising in the 
Heart of America. No other Kansas 
City station gives you the unbeatable 
advantage of mass coverage plus the 
audience-holding programming of 
CBS-TV . . . the nation's leading net- 
work . . . combined with KMBC-TV's 
own great local shows. 

Get on the CHANNEL 9 
Bandwagon NOW! 

Contact KMBC-TV or 
your Free & Peters £fj$ijL. 
Colonel for choice r^yji 



availabilities. 



FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 







Basic Affiliate 



ONE OF AMERICA'S GREATEST BROADCASTING INSTI- 
TUTIONS— Here Channel 9 (and Radio Stations KMBC-KFRM) 
originate some of the most ambitious local programming seen 
and heard in the Heart of America. TV facilities include 15-set 
TV studios, a 2600-seat theater, both RCA and Dumont studio 
camera chains, RCA film cameras, telops, telejectors, film pro- 
jectors, rear-vision slide projector, spacious client viewing room 
and two complete sets of remote equipment. Color telecasts can 
be handled from the new RCA 316,000-watt transmitter. 
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